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F  or  69  years  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  published  for  families  who 
don’t  like  to  let  a  day  go  by  without  giving  their  minds  a  work-out.  In  their 
homes  you  will  find  good  books,  good  magazines. along  with  the  good  journalism 
of  the  Daily  News. 

More  than  a  million  reader-friends— the  substantial  folk  of  city  and  suburb 
—  regard  this  newspaper  as  valued  companion  and  counsellor.  Just  as  these 
people  strive  fo-i  i  *  .her  standard  of  thinking,  so  are  they  ever  ambitious  for 
a  higher  standar  living. 

That  is  why  auvertisers  have  such  a  high  expectancy  of  response  from  the 
Daily  News.  That  is  why,  for  44  consecutive  years,  advertisers  have  placed  more 
Total  Display  linage  in  the  Daily  News  than  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper- 
morning.  evening  or  Sunday.*  That  is  why  advertisers  rank  the  Daily  News  as 
CHICAGO'S  BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


DAILY  NEWS  PIA2A  400  West  Mod>son  Strt«i.  CHICAGO 
OCTROI1  OFFICE  7  2i8  G«n«fol  Motors  Building 
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NEW  YOtK  OFFICE  9  Ptoxe 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  Hobort  Suddmg 


OVER 


3^ 


MILLION  LINES 


(7,788  TONS  OF  NEWSPRINT) 

UNRATIONED 


In  supporting  the  various  war  activities  the 
New  York  Journal -American  has  never  ra¬ 
tioned  newsprint. 

From  December  7,  1941  to  February  28,  1945 
the  Journal-American,  in  behalf  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  published  more  than  3/4  million  lines, 
requiring  7,788  tons  of  newsprint. 

As  long  as  newsprint  is  rationed  it  may  be 
necessary  to  limit  paid  advertising  space— but 
as  long  as  our  columns  are  needed  in  the  war 
eflPort  that  space  will  remain  unrationed. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


RiPRISENTED  NATIONALLY  RY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


From  Europe  men  and  guns,  tanks  and  planes  and  ships  turn  toward  the 
East,  to  swell  the  power  already  there. 

,To  cover  the  finish  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  United  Press  is  assembling  rein¬ 
forcements  of  correspondents,  amplifying  facilities.  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
U.  P.  vice-president  for  the  Pacific,  is  on  the  scene  of  action  to  supervise 
arrangements. 


As  the  final  great  attack  on  Japan  begins.  United  Press,  with  greater  news 
manpower  than  ever,  assures  more  emphatically  than  ever  "the  world’s 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 
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missing-  Realism  is 


the  tone  range 


to  bring  new  program  brilliance 
to  your  listeners 


k  In  the  range  of  tone  from  low  to  high, 
s  present-day  AM  broadcast  system 


01''  a  present-day  AM  broadcast  system 
reproduces  the  values  of  tone  from  approxi¬ 
mately  100  to  5,000  vibrations  per  second. 
Compare  this  range  with  that  of  an  FM 
broadcast  system  which  is  capable  of  re¬ 
producing  all  values  oj  tone  from  50  to 
13,000  vibrations  per  second  —  a  range  that 
matches  the  ability  of  the  normal  ear  to 
hear!  Within  this  extended  range  provided 
by  FM  is  ample  room  for  all  the  highs  and 
all  the  lows  of  natural  sound.  Here  is  space 
for  the  vital  lacework  of  overtones  that 
gives  sound  its  "natural  color” — that  enables 
the  listener  to  distinguish  the  piano  from 
the  banjo,  the  oboe  from  the  flute,  each 
voice  and  instrument  from  all  others. 


STUDIO  AND  STATION  EQUIPMENT  •  TRANSMITTERS  I 


GENERAL  S  ELECTRIC 
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k  Nor  are  these  values  lost  in  the  FM  broadcast 
receiver.  Here  each  tone  and  overtone  is  clearly 
heard  against  a  background  of  silence,  for  FM  does 
away  with  background  noise  that  normally  masks  AM 
reception,  particularly  at  low  sound  levels.  Each  cres¬ 
cendo  reaches  its  true  value,  for  an  FM  receiver  is  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  without  distortion  the  entire  range  of 
sound  intensities  from  the  softest  whisper  to  the  swell 
of  the  full  concert  orchestra. 


k  FM  gives  broadcasting  "natural-color”  reception. 
To  your  audience  this  means  fuller  program  enjoy¬ 
ment.  To  you,  this  means  stimulated  audience  interest 
and  improved  service  to  your  advertisers. 


k  When  you  plan  your  FM  station  make  full  use  of 
General  Electric's  vast  background  of  experience 
in  the  FM  field.  G.E.  is  the  one  radio  manufacturer  with 
experience  in  designing  and  building  complete  FM 


broadcast  systems— from  transmitters  to  receivers.  G.  E. 
has  designed  and  built  more  FM  broadcast  transmitters 
than  any  other  manufacturer.  G.E.  built  the  first  FM 
home  receivers  and  has  furnished  a  large  percentage  of 
the  half  million  now  in  use.  Today,  the  six  studio- 
transmitter  FM  relay  links  now  operating  in  the  340- 
megacycle  band  are  all  G.E. — with  thousands  of  hours 
of  regular  operation  to  their  credit.  And  at  Schenectady, 
G.E.  operates  its  own  FM  proving-ground  station, 
WGFM.  For  information  on  General  Electric  FM 
broadcast  equipment,  write  Electronics  Department, 
General  Electric,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 
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15000 


10  000 


cycles  per  second 


so  FM  BROADCAST  STATIONS  ARf  ON  THI  AW; 

OVft  370  APPIICATIONS  ARi  PmOINO 

FM  DOES  IT- 

•  FM  Rives  your  audience  programs  with  vir* 
lually  no  man-made  nois4  or  static. 

•  FM  multiplies  your  effective  coverage  day 
and  night. 

•  FM  minimizes  station  interjtrence. 

•  FM  gives  programs  vivid  naturalness  with 
greater  dynamic  sound  range, 

•  FM  gives  your  programs  truer  realism  with 
triple  the  tone  range. 

•  FM  contributes  to  the  economy  of  your  broad¬ 
cast  system. 


IstabUsh  •  priority  on  doiivory  of  your  FM 
oqwipmont.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the 
**G>E  Equipment  Reservation  Plan”  which 
explains  General  Electric’s  plan  to  help 
you  obtain  early  delivery  of  transmitters 
and  associated  equipment. 

Hoar  rim  6-£  radio  prajranu;  "The  World  Today”  news, 

Monday  through  Friday  6:4}  p,  m.,  EWT,  CBS.  "The 
G~E  All-Girl  Orchestra,”  Sunday  10 p.  m.,  EWT,  SBC 
The  G-E  House  Party,"  Monday  through  Friday 
4P.  m..  EWT.  CBS. 

Tho  G-C  pro-war  1,000-waU  FM  frotismiffor 
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anc^not  yesterday’s^ 
tomorrow’s  promises. 

Naturally,  you’ll  b 
Record  because  you 
wJtVihold  the  news  ' 


industry  embarks 
tentative  phases  of  re- 
it  is  apparent  already 
recent  collapse  of  Nazi 
neither  catapult  us 
Golden  Age,  nor  sud- 

us  back  to  the  pre-war 

of  September  1, 1939. 


American 
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that  the 
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denly  whisk 
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The  conviction  grows  that  we  11 
all  go  on  to  new  goals  from  where 
V-E  Day  found  us— not  f rourwhere 
we  were  interrupted  by  the  inva- 
Poland,  or  the  sneak  attack 
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000,000 


$3,000  Per  P>etrwt 


TT  isn’t  human  to  resist  buying  when  the  cash  is  in  the  bag.  With 
$3,000  per  family  ear-marked  for  postwar  use,  Detroiters  are  creat¬ 
ing  a  sales  manager’s  paradise. 

Here  is  a  market  with  a  backlog  of  pent-up  demand  aided  by  a 
whole  nation’s  longing  for  bright,  shiny  new  cars  which  will  take 
Detroit’s  top  production  years  to  meet.  This  is  the  market  that  The 
Detroit  News  so  well  serves,  with  coverage  of  63.8%  of  the  Detroit 
homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly.  You,  too,  will  think  of  The 
News  when  you’re  ready  for  postwar  sales. 
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(IN  Reference  Library  EstablUhed 

jll*  r%  f  wwr  f  e  r\  t 


I  For  Research  Work  of  Delegates 

SjOOO  VolummMf  AMtembl^d  by  thm  Librarian 
of  Congrmty  Show  Scopo  of  thm  Confmr^ 
mnem.  Information  Rmqmrmd  \ 


VisitO' 

Sovir 


SAN  FRANCISCX).  April  3S— A| 
((ELY  ^*'^**^  library  for  th«  United: 

Nadone  Conference  has  bwn  ea- 
'  tabliehed  pn  the  eecond  floor  of 
the  Veterana  BuUdinc^the  monu* 
tor  mental  etnicture  erected  for  the 
eoldiera  of  the  flret  World  War 
\  ^rhlch  le  now  need  ae  workinK 
i.1  head^uartere  for  the  delegatee 
gathered  to  organiee  eecurity. 

Thle  library  throwe  an  intereet- 
^  lag  aideUght  on  the  operadona  of 
tha  conference.  It  abowa,  In  the 
k  38—  tint  place,  that  a  meeting  of  auch 
^nd,  ae  magnitude  and  importance  cannot 
,  9  take  iM  improviaed.  Many  of  the  dele- 
1  Great  gatloea  arrived  here-  with  a  very 
i  M  nt  aketchy  idea  of  the  agenda,  of  the 
I  arenoe  part  they  were  expected  to  play,  of 
I  break  the  nature  of  the  commiaaiona  to 
1.  Can-  be  aet  up  and  how  they  would  bei 
far  the  manned.  1 

Mtlah  Thia  is  not  Just  a  good-will  meet- 
f  been  lag,  called  to  peas  general  reaolu- 
dona.  However  limited  Ita  acqpe, 
«,  Aas-  It  has  to  deal  with  complex  ques- 
e  the  tloas  of  Intamatlonal  law,  with  hla- 
aytoy.  toiical  preeedenta,  with  a  great 
aftte  body  of  material  on  such  maders 
as  treades,  trusteeships,  mandates, 
botmdatrles  and  atadsdoal  infonna- 
thm  all  kinds. 

.y.  Stooe  thrir  arrival  the  delegates 
^  to  realised  the  gaps  in  their 

praparattona  for  the  committee 
jne  M  work  now  under  way.  More  than  a 
MtfMaal  (J^agatiops  have  sent  SOS 
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diacoveredithey  will  need.  Almost 
as  many  I  additimal  items  have 
been  sent  for.  The  library  staff, 
which  ii^udes  two  reference  ex¬ 
perts  iajht  firids  of  international 
law  andixaUtlcal  adance,  has  been 
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Mr.  Kruse  drew  his  material 
from  tie  libraries  of  the  Univer- 
alty  of  California,  Stanford  Uhi- 
veiuitf,  MUto  College,  the  Hoover 
War  JLiteery  and  the  San  IVan- 
ciaco  Pnblie  Library.  The  cdHec- 
tion  iicludas  a  oomplete  set  of  the 
pubScatlons  of  the  League  of  Nsp 
tlonl  and  an  avallaMe  ooeumsat»- 
tkm  on  the  prrilmlnary  omif erenoea 
leyng  up  to  this  meeting.  Dum- 
bnfton  Oaks,  Bratton  Woo^  Rot 
8|rings  and  MontreaL 
frnam  New  Terk  Vmm  Bile 
Also  OB  hand  are  books  oa 
iReaty-making  and  all  kta^s  of 
ilans  for  world  ^ 
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catSs  to  the  Ubrary  for  special  docu- 
maBtatlTrn  The  books,  maps,  doeu- 
■SBts,  Me.,  cannot  be  tatken  away, 
so  aB  raseeroh  work  has  to  be  dons 
on  the  spot.  As  a  reading  room, 
thaepfore,  it  Is  as  intsmational  as 

the  sondave  itself.  -  --  — 

_  _ _  ^  .  file  of  the  new  YotK  Times  since 

reeanless  Cleoeiy  Onsawes  I9lg  Francieco  Pub- 

Ths  Mbrary  la  also  ata  axampla  lie  Library  has  contributed  its 
sf  the  hlt-snd-mise  precautione  microfilm  reading  machine  to 
taken  to  eaf^iuard  the  interna-  make  this  valuable  record  svall- 
tlsaal  viettsrs.  Meiqbeni  of  tbn  va-  able  to  the  delegates JW 
rious  detegatiooa  ^r^ate  from  one of  the 
hotel  to  another,  use  pubile  convey-  Peace  Conference,’'  originally  pub- 
aacah  wandar  throngh  tha  atraata,  lished  in  forty  eopiea  only,  has 
and  ftrsquant  bars,  restaurants  and  baen  put  on  microfilm  by  the  Lt* 
theatres,  aypareotty  vritbout  any  bracy  of  Congreas  aqieeiaUy  tot 
ani'vrillanei  whatever,  but  the  11-  uee  We. 

brary.  which  la  tssarved  for  the  Cuirwit  newspapers  and  maga- 
axWlKva  uaa  of  Magataa  and  tha  slnsa,  including  as  nkny  foratipi 
aesramrinto,  |n  aa  wdi  guardad  as  papers  as  can  be  prooui^  are  to 
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FOR  INFORMATION  on  The  New  Yetk 
Times  Index,  microfilm,  rag  paper  edh 
tion  and  bound  volumes,  write  or  call  In¬ 
dex  Department  of  The  New  York  Times, 
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"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINr 
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qjITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Pixblishere'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Publishers  Advised  to  Study 
Local  Re-Hiring  Agreements 


Special  Compacts  May  Control  S-  ZlZ  space  »  too  limited 

_  •  Tfi--  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  the  many  way*  in  which  the 

In  OOSe  OI  rteturning  V  eteron  states;  nation's  preaa  got  the  big  job 

4.  7/  he  satisfactorily  com-  gj^rted.  For  use  in  iorthcom- 

By  lerry  Walker  u-u.-  h.w.,.r.  EDno« 

.  cate  to  that  effect;  4  PUBLISHER  welcomes  data 

the  YANKS  are  coming  ...  up.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  5.  //  he  is  still  qualified  to  per-  „«-.oaner-BDonsored  enter- 

home,  Some  15,000  of  them  very  recent  example  of  a  vet-  form  the  duties  of  such  position;  newspaper  sp 

eho  have  answered  satisfactorily  eran  who  came  back  to  claim  his  g.  If  he  makes  application  for  prises  which  result  m  heavy 
the  85-point  question  will  be  on  old  job  as  a  chain  store  manager  re-employment  within  90  days  sales  of  bonds.  Please  moil  or 
the  first  transports  due  from  in  upsta^  New  York  His  em-  after  he  is  relieved  from  service;  •  information  to  the 

larope  about  June  1,  augment-  ployer  offered  him  a  better  job  7  jf  such  position  is  in  the 
inf  the  trickle  of  veterans  who  as  district  supervisor  with  employ  of  a  private  employer  News  Editor, 

have  been  returning  to  civilian  higher  pay,  but  he  declined  it  and  the  employer’s  circum-  ' 

life  for  several  months.  because  he  didn’t  want  to  travel,  stances  have  not  so  changed  as  fill  junior  executive  positions. 

Publishers  will  begin  to  ex-  Using  the  legal  machinery  set  up  make  it  impossible  or  unrea-  Under  Point  2  of  the  law, 
perience  the  full  meaning  of  re-  under  the  Selective  Service  Act,  sonable  to  reinstate  the  Veteran  there  is  apt  to  develop  some 

employment  of  veterans  within  the  veteran  went  to  court  with  (q  such  position  or  to  a  position  friction  until  understandings  are 
1  few  months.  While  commit-  the  federal  district  attorney  as  of  like  seniority,  status  and  pay.  reached  for  a  definition  of  who 
tees  within  the  newspaper  in-  his  counsel  (without  fee)  and  chance  at  Executive  loba  actually  was  a  permanent  or  a 
dustry  approach  the  whole  prob-  won  an  award  of  one  year’s  sal-  v  i«  »  temporary  worker  as  of  the  date 

lem  of  getting  the  former  em-  ary  from  the  firm.  In  the  cIms  of  unorganized  military  service, 

ployees  settled  back  in  their  It’s  wise  to  review  the  law’s  workers,  chiefly  the  whit^col-  American  Newspaper  Guild  lo- 
jobs,  of  re-orienting  many  who  requirements  for  reinstatement  lar  group  in  new^aper  business  obtained  a  few  agree- 

will  have  found  their  previous  of  the  fighting  men  in  civilian  and  adverhpng  departments,  a  ments  with  publishers  to  keep  a 
employment  far  out  of  line  with  job.  Section  8  of  the  Selective  m^or  problem  faces  the  Pnb-  running  record  of  employe 
their  new  thinking,  maturity  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  usher  in  giving  jobs  to  me  changes  during  the  war,  and,  in 
and  skills,  and  of  training  of  and  extended  for  one  year  by  young  men  who  went  off  for  gome  instances,  have  avoided 
newcomers  to  fill  gaps,  it  is  President  Truman,  provides  that  military  service  four  or  five  argument  when  someone  was 
timely  to  consider  some  of  the  a  Veteran  (spelled  with  a  capi-  years  ago  and  come  back  either  hired  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
primary  aspects,  mostly  legal  tal  V)  is  entitled  to  his  former  with  a  background  of  officer  (jeath,  resignation,  or  reason 
and  contractual.  position  or  a  position  of  like  rank,  pay  and  experience,  or  in  omer  than  enlistment  or  induc- 

PrimarY  Law.  and  RuU.  seniority,  sUtus  and  pay:  eLn’t '^orTto  be'?ia?nne«  pneral  practice, 

_  •  I  A  ■  V,-  K  1-1/  such  a  position  was  in  cant  anora  to  oe  oeginners.  however,  has  been  to  put  every 

ine  principal  advice  which  employ  of  a  private  em-  Personnel  managers  are  vir-  new  employe  on  a  "temporary” 

s^kesmen  of  organized  labor,  player,  the  U.  S.  Government,  tually  agreed  that  these  cases  basis  and  many  of  these  cases 
vwrans  re-employment  com-  territories  or  possessions,  or  must  be  given  “a  break”  in  may  become  subject  to  negotia- 
nuttees,  and  newspaper  person-  ^jje  District  of  Columbia;  finding  new  job  opportunities  tion  in  grievance  sessions. 

.  .MO* such  position  was  NOT  a  wimin  the  business.  Already  ’liiis  is  one  example  of  the 
puDiisners  is:  Study  your  own  temporary  position;  some  office  boys  who  became  localism  of  agreements.  Guild 


Send  War  Loon  Data 

Newspaper,  throughout  the 
U.  S.  pitched  into  the  Seventh 
War  Loan  drive  this  week  with 
flag.  Hying  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  promotion  events. 
Space  is  too  limited  to  record 
the  many  ways  in  which  the 
nation's  press  got  the  big  job 
started.  For  use  in  forthcom¬ 
ing  issues,  however.  EDITOR 
4  PUBLISHER  welcomes  data 
on  newspaper-sponsored  enter¬ 
prises  which  result  in  heavy 
sales  of  bonds.  Please  moil  or 
wire  the  informotion  to  the 
News  Editor. 


and  contractual. 

PrimorY  Lows  and  Rules 


I  ..  uj  iiimiiin  iicw  juu  iuiliuco  lion  in  Kncvaiiijc  acMiuiis. 

hi?*K**^^^* .  position  was  NOT  a  within  the  business.  Already  Tliis  is  one  example  of  the 

puDiisners  is:  Study  your  own  temporary  position;  some  office  boys  who  became  localism  of  agreements.  Guild 

and  agreements  3  jf  igff  position  sub-  captains  or  majors  in  the  army  contracts  contain  many  more 
There  IS  a  wide  range  of  sequent  to  May  1,  1940,  in  or-  have  been  given  the  chance  to  (Continued  on  page  62) 
jeverning  rules,  many  of  them 
pot  into  effect  long  enough  ago  — 

t  Price  Cuts  Censorship  to  Minimum 

goes  all-out  in  a  haphazard  em¬ 
ployment  program.  WASHINGTON,  May  18  —  Pul-  By  James  J.  Butler  groups  of  editors  and  broadcast- 

Against  this  set  of  local  con-  filling  his  promise  that  press  ers  a  few  weeks  ago,”  Mr.  Price 


Price  Cuts  Censorship  to  Minimum 


WASHINGTON,  May  18  — Ful¬ 
filling  his  promise  that  press 


By  James  J.  Butler 


difions  must  be  weighed  the  censorship  would  be  relax^  as 


groups  of  editors  and  broadcast¬ 
ers  a  few  weeks  ago,”  Mr.  Price 
disclosed.  "Many  recommenda- 


primary  requirements  of  the  rapidly  as  security  conditions  note  prepared  for  transmission  tions  for  additional  restrictions. 
l*w  and  the  long-establish^  permitted.  Director  Byron  Price  to  editors.  "Nothing  could  be  submitted  by  various  govern- 
standards  of  labor  unions,  in  so  todsy  announced  code  revisions  more  harmful  in  a  land  of  free  ment  agencies  have  been  rejected 
lir  as  they  are  being  maintained  which  ‘‘turn  undivided  attention  press  and  free  radio  than  to  because  they  did  not  ap|>ear 
or  waived.  Much  of  this  may  lo  the  task  of  keeping  military  preserve  in  force  even  the  vital.  Every  remaining  clause  is 
result  in  new  local  compacts,  information  from  the  Japanese.”  smallest  censorship  guidance  based  solidly  and  sensibly  on  vis- 
either  written  agreements  or  Rewriting  almost  every  ma-  ih®  need  for  it  has  ible  security  requirements  re- 

nerely  mutual  understandings  jor  section.  Price  liberalized  disappeared.  lated  to  the  war  with  Japan. 

siTived  at  in  friendly  discus-  more  thaa  20  provisions  of  the  Changes  were  explained  at  a  The  Director  asked  that  the 

sions.  Code  and,  except  for  the  Pacific-  special  press  conference  today  new  revision  be  carefully  studied 

Up  to  date  there  have  been  no  Asiatic  protections,  returned  the  by  Mr,  Price  and  'Theodore  G.  together  with  the  several  con- 
glaring  disputes  in  the  re-hiring  press  almost  to  peacetime  prac-  Koop,  assistant  director  in  fidential  memoranda  attached, 
of  newspaper  workers  who  had  tices  in  the  handling  of  news  charge  of  the  press  section,  which  are  still  applicable,  and 
gone  off  to  war.  So  few  have  copy.  For  the  first  time  since  censor-  which  serve  to  underscore,  but 

returned,  however,  that  it  has  Tne  relaxation  came  10  days  ship  was  set  up,  identical  re-  do  not  change  provisions  of  the 

been  a  very  easy  matter  to  ab-  after  victory  in  Euro];>e.  quests  are  directed  to  press  and  Code.” 

•orb  them  without  disrupting  "Consign  to  history  and  the  radio.  One  of  the  first  news  stories  of 

“y  wartime  sUffs.  wastebasket  all  of  the  previous  “The  relaxations  go  much  general  interest  made  release- 

,  ^e  same  cannot  be  said  in  all  censorship  cautions  you  have  further  than  was  thought  pos-  able  was  that  the  White  House 

B*  since  tech-  received  since  the  beginning  of  sible  when  an  earlier  draft  was  had  been  equipped  with  a  huge 

wcaiities  already  are  cropping  the  war,”  Mr.  Price  said  in  a  discussed  with  representative  (Continued  on  page  66) 

I  ditom  M  P  U  I  L  I  S  H  I  R  fM>  May  If,  1941 
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a  ^uAine55  Wlan  SeeA  the  l^ole  of  TjewSfyapetS 


Major  Namm,  NRDG  A  Head, 
Calls  for  Aid  to  Retailing 


Urges  Press  to  Help  Provide  New  Jobs 
And  Give  More  Emphasis  to  Selling 


By  Mary  Elizabeth 

BKAUSE  they  are  “hypersen¬ 
sitive  on  the  subject  of  their 
rnotives  being  impugned,”  news- 
aipers.  and  other  media  as  well. 
Sve  failed  to  accept  and  in 
D»ny  cases  even  to  recognize 
their  responsibilities  to  the  post¬ 
war  economy  of  the  country. 
Major  Benjamin  Namm,  head  of 
•he  Namm  Store  and  president 
i)f  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  declared  in  an  in- 
•frview  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  dynamic  ex-Army  officer, 
whose  energetic  activities  have 
recently  carried  him  across  the 
eountry  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
was  disarmingly  frank  in  stating 
iiat  he  hopes  to  bring  home  to 
•Jie  newspapers  fuller  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  responsibilities. 

Since  manufacturers  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  persons  post-war  than 
•Jiey  do  today,  in  order  to  attain 
•he  55  million  job  goal  deemed 
eoential  by  the  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Committee  of  the 
.American  Legion,  seven  million 
new  jobs  must  be  created  in 
service  and  distribution.  Major 
Namm  asserted. 

On  the  Spot 

This,  he  pointed  out,  puts  re¬ 
tailing  on  the  spot  for,  even 
'hough  many  in  the  field  itself 
are  not  yet  aware  df  the  fact, 
the  business  of  retailing  will 
have  to  “handle  the  bulk  of  in¬ 
creased  employment.” 

“Anyone,”  Major  Namm  con¬ 
tinued,  “who  is  foolish  enough 
to  think  retailers  alone  can  cre¬ 
ate  seven  million  new  jobs  is 
naive.  We  must  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  the  manufacturers.” 

To  provide  a  number  of  jobs 
roughly  equal  to  the  population 
of  New  York  City,  retail  and 
service  trades  must  do  from  40 
to  50%  more  business  than  they 
did  in  1940.  Thus,  he  said,  if 
there  are  any  three  words  which 
would  solve  this  seven-million- 
job  problem,  they  are  “Sell, 
sell.” 

“I’m  sure  that  newspapers 
fetlize  retail  distribution  is  the 
of  this  country,  for  if  it 
doesn't  provide  the  new  jobs 
then  the  government  will  have 
to  make  work,  and  if  we  men  of 
husiness  fail,  then  I  think  prob¬ 
ably  the  government  should 
tike  over.” 

However,  Major  Namm  does 
Mt  anticipate  failure  if  retail¬ 
ing  receives  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  he  feels  it  should  have  and 
»hich  has  been  given  to  other 
endeavors — the  activities  of  fi¬ 
nancial  concerns,  for  example. 


Lasher 


Major  Benjamin  Namm 


Nevertheless  today,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “actually  retailing,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  hailed  as  the 
savior  of  the  national  economy, 
is  under  fire,  constantly  criti¬ 
cized  and  kicked  around”  and, 
he  added,  these  statements 
against  the  craft  are  seldom  re¬ 
futed  by  the  newspapers,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  they  “are  so 
fearful  they  might  be  misunder¬ 
stood  and  charged  with  coloring 
their  editorial  matter  to  please 
advertisers,  that  they  are  lean¬ 
ing  over  backwards.” 

“It’s  time  they  got  over  that 
attitude,”  he  said  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  a  packed  fist,  “for  our 
industrial  economy  is  confront¬ 
ed  with  unprecedented  hazards.” 

Continuing,  he  asserted  that 
within  the  last  few  years,  with 
concentration  on  institutional 
advertising,  “we  have  lost  our 
formerly  keen  sense  of  sell”  and 
that  “the  only  way  we  can  make 
additional  jobs  is  to  sell  and 
advertise  and  promote  as  never 
before.” 

As  much  as  selling  specific 
products  he  thinks  it  vital  to  sell 
the  public  on  distribution  itself. 
Both  radio  and  the  newspapers 
should  discuss  distribution,  as 
should  the  trade  papers  who 
“have  to  a  large  extent  ignored 
this  opportunity.” 

He  added  that  distribution  to¬ 
day  is  looked  at  askance  by  the 
public  who  annoyingly  contend 
that  its  profit  is  too  high. 

Major  Namm  believes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  newspapers  and 
radio  should  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  help  correct  that  im¬ 
pression  and,  in  addition,  that 


they  should  more  forcefully  tell 
the  stories  of  retailing’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  war  effort — 
the  War  Bonds  which  have 
been  sold  by  its  employes  and 
bought  by  them  —  how  prices 
have  been  kept  down  in  an 
effort  which  began  even  before 
the  government  fixed  controls — 
the  promotional  support  given 
to  dozens  of  other  informational 
programs. 

With  a  grin  he  commented. 
‘‘You  know,  it’s  hard  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  tell  these  good  things 
about  themselves  —  they’d  be 
criticized  for  bragging.  But.  the 
newspapers  and  the  radio  can 
tell  them.” 

More  Sell 

Aside  from  publishing  news¬ 
worthy  retailing’ stories,  there  is 
much.  Major  Namm  said,  which 
newspapers  can  do  to  help  the 
merchants  in  their  urgent  job 
of  “sell,  sell,  sell.”  Though 
some  of  the  new  jobs  will  be 
provided  by  the  increased  unit 
price  of  goods — a  price  which 
the  NRDGA  president  thinks 
will  never  be  decreased  to  the 
pre-war  level — most  of  them 
will  have  to  be  the  result  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  unit 
sales. 

Thus  he  urged  newspapers  to 
make  more  research  studies,  to 
help  discover  potential  markets 
for  creative  merchandising  and 
to  “wake  up  America  to  sell.” 

In  one-two-three  form.  Major 
Namm  visualized  the  broad  jobs 
to  be  done.  It  is  necessary  first 
to  move  the  store  to  the  public 
and  in  doing  that  to  animate  and 
activate  all  merchants,  making 
them  realize  their  responsibility 
for  they’re  on  the  spot.”  Also, 
the  public  must  be  moved  to 
the  store  and  educated  to  retail¬ 
ing’s  accomplishments  and  to  the 
various  ways  in  which  it  benefits 
individual  consumers.  Finally 
other  groups,  such  as  manufac¬ 
turing  and  the  government  agen¬ 
cies,  must  be  moved  toward 
distribution  and  convinced  of 
their  real  place  in  the  job¬ 
making  enterprise. 

“It  has  been  said  that  ‘the  war 
is  the  day  of  paoduction.’  Then 
surely  the  post-war  is  the  era 
of  distribution,”  he  re-empha- 

Maintaining  that  radio  as  an 
adequate  medium  for  retail  pro¬ 
motion  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  and  that  “we  don’t 
yet  know  how  extensively  it  can 
be  used,”  Majer  Namm  placed 
most  of  the  responsibility  for 
aiding  retailing  in  its  coming 
task  upon  the  newspapers  and 
declarer 

“Every  space  salesman  ought 
to  be  an  ambassador  imbued 
with  the  implications  of  his  job. 
It  is  no  longer  just  a  matter 
of  ‘is  this  store  increasing  its 
sales  or  that  newspaper  its  ad¬ 
vertising  linage?’ — that  is  just 
a  means  to  an  end  and  the  end 
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is  more  J(*s  for  tomorrow  id 
the  age  of  distribution. 

“Retailing  is  going  to  the 
help  of  advertising  media  as 
never  before.  They  must  run 
the  interference  while  we  are 
carrying  the  ball.” 

It’s  not  a  question  of  asking 
merchants  if  they  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  their  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  after  the  war,  he  said. 
It’s  a  matter  of  telling  them  that 
it  is  essential  for  them  to  do 
for  otherwise  the  needed  jobs 
will  not  materialize. 

“Newspapers  can  help  save  us 
from  being  up  against  a  hopeless 
tax  situation  and  from  govern¬ 
ment  controls  that  will  ham¬ 
string  us.  They  can  also  help 
us  in  our  defense  of  unjust 
charges  of  profiteering,”  Major 
Namm  added.  Then  as  a  part¬ 
ing  thought  suggested  a  “thre^ 
ply  conference”  as  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  attaining 
the  ultimate  goal  of  55  million 
jobs.  It  would  be,  he  said, 
•'between  the  three  great  groups 
representing  advertising,  selling 
and  production — the  newspapers, 
distribution  and  manufacturing 
— all  in  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 


New  Equipment 
Waits  for  Steel 

Although  announcements  by 
the  War  Production  Board  con¬ 
tinue  to  mention  printing  trades 
machinery  as  an  item  on  which 
restrictions  have  been  removed, 
manufacturers  told  Editor  « 
Publisher  this  week  they  are 
still  waiting  for  clarification  of 
such  details  as  the  release  of 
steel  for  use  in  the  various 
products. 

There  is  also  the  matter  or 
continuing  contracts  for  tlw 
Army  and  Navy  in  which  most 
of  the  printing  machine  com¬ 
panies  are  engaged  up  to  90% 
and  more  of  their  capacity. 
More  than  a  score  of  the^  firms 
have  receive  “E”  awards  for 
production. 

Latest  word  from  WPB  was 
that  buyers  are  now  free  to  ac¬ 
cept  delivery  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment  without  the  necessity  ol 
filing  Form  1319  for  authoriz^ 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  WPB 
estimated  it  would  take  eight  or 
nine  months  before  items  which 
have  been  completely  out  of- 
production  would  be  on  tte 
market.  As  yet  no  st^l  hM 
been  made  available  to  the 
manufacturers  of  presses,  etc. 

Continuation  of  war  contracts 
will  make  the  immediate  and 
complete  reconversion  of  some 
plants  impossible. 

It  will  not  be  the  policy  of 
WPB  to  grant  priority  assistance 
for  printing  machinery,  officials 
said.  Exceptions  may  be  made 
only  where  continued  volume  of 
war  contracts  for  printing  indi¬ 
cates  that  priority  aid  should  to 
granted  to  further  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  or  where  emergencies  such 
as  fires,  floods  or  complete  break¬ 
downs  of  present  equipment 
have  taken  place,  suspending 
operations.  In  such  cases  ap¬ 
plication  for  priority  assistance 
may  be  made  by  filing  Form 
WPB-541  with  the  nearest  WPB 
district  office. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Co.,  advertising,  has  declared: 

"As  a  salesman,  you  are  a 

_  _  ^  creator  of  business  and  the  more 

l^T  #a  business  you  create  by  intelli* 

l^lUCLlr  l3AA^JlAfS  gent  salesnunshlp,  the  more  you 

M  help  to  guarantee  full  employ- 

•  1  X  ment,  peacetime  prosperity  and 

Coming  Job  Increase 

fathers,  yes,  and  our  sons  and 
By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher  brothers  or  even  we  ourselves 

fou^t  for. 

SINCE  the  question  of  post-war  ‘green  light'  to  go  ahead  with  ‘‘Don’t  feel  that  your  selling 
jobs  in  plenty  is  one  of  para-  peacetime  production,”  NAM,  as-  affects  only  your  comi^ny — it 
mount  concern  to  every  indi-  serts,  however:  “One  of  the  most  affects  all  business  and  your 
vidual  and  every  organization,  encouraging  facts  about  employ-  company  s  future  is  definitely 
the  “Survey  of  Employment  ment  during  the  transition  and  permanently  linked  to  the 
and  Reconversion”  prepared  by  period  is  the  speed  with  which  future  success  of  all  honest  busi* 
the  Research  Department  of  the  the  changeover  to  peace-time  ”  .. 

National  Association  of  Manu-  production  can  be  made  in  in-  And,  if  one  is  willing  to  ac- 
facturers  should  be  of  specific  dividual  companies  and  in  in-  cept  the  opinion  of  such  men  as 
interest  to  all  persons  engaged  dividual  industries.  Our  survey  Mr.  Di^dale;  B.  B.  Geyer  presi- 
in  the  advertising  profession,  indicates  that  61%  of  manufac-  “  Newell; 

The  necessary  jobs,  estimated  turing  concerns  have  no  serious  pou  G.  nWtchell,  vic^president, 
from  40  to  M  million,  will  be  reconversion  problem  and  could  ,  Products;  Wll- 

but  the  stuff  of  dreams  unless  get  the  production  of  peace-time  sales 

sales  are  developed  to  and  main-  goods  started  without  any  de-  manager,  Chevrolet  Division, 
tained  at  a  high  level,  and  ac-  mv  ”  General  Motors;  Howard  E. 

complishing  that  is  largely  the  According  to  the  study,  not  Blood,  preside^,  Norge  Divi^on, 

responsibility  of  advertising  and  only  will  61%  require  no  recon-  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  and  others 
distribution.  version  time,  but  also  28%  need  equally  authoritative,  selling 

How  well  manufacturers  are  but  from  one  day  to  four  weeks  win  in  a  walk.  It  will 

able  to  supply  jobs  in  produc-  and  only  11%  demand  more  than  work  and  highly  com- 

tion  is  primarily  dependent  four  weeks.  Furthermore,  with-  petitive,  but  the  goal— the  se- 
upon  how  effectively  advertis-  in  eight  weeks  95%  of  all  manu-  curity  of  maximum  employment 
ing  sells  the  products  of  labor,  factoring  companies  could,  as-  — could  not  be  more  worthwhile. 
How  promptly  they  are  able  to  suming  that  they  are  not  un-  a  ‘  1 

reconvert  after  their  services  necessarily  impeded,  be  under  I’SW  Amval 
are  no  longer  needed  by  the  way  on  full  peacetime  produc-  CURRENT  arrival  in  the  family 
war  will  also  have  a  profound  tion  with  reconversion  entirely  of  public  relations  newsletters 
effect  on  America’s  economy,  a  thing  of  the  past.  is  Footnotes  to  Public  Relations, 

Were  price  ceiling  restraints  Results  of  the  survey  also  now  in  its  second  month  of  pub- 

lifted  abruptly  before  an  ade-  calm  fears  that  unemployment  lication  by  the  firm  of  Baldwin 
quate  supply  of  consumer  goods  during  reconversion  might  bal-  and  Mermey.  The  May  issue 
had  reached  markets,  the  infla-  loon  to  from  15  to  20  million,  promotes  the  idea  that  when 
tionary  result  might  well  be  for  they  show  that  in  manufac-  management  learns  that  bad 
ruinous.  The  answer  then  to  turing.  not  more  than  1,416.000  news  is  breaking  within  its  own 
steady  jobs  and  more  of  them  is  will  be  unemployed  for  in  excess  organization,  it  is  eminently 
plenty  of  goods  sold  in  large  of  30  days.  In  addition,  since  wise  to  go  imm^iately  to  the 
quantities  at  sound  prices.  the  chances  are  that  reconver-  public  with  the  information. 

1,756  Firms  Soaak  activities  will  be  staggered.  In  support  of  its  contention. 

..  h,.*  1  -TRfl  r  ^  unUkcly  that  all  these  will  B&M  cites  the  Sterling  Drug 

be  out  of  jobs  at  the  same  time.  Fletcher’s  Castoria  case.  When 

represen-  NAM  estimates  that  re-  the  latter  learned  that  certain 

location  and  conversion  will  be  spread  out  batches  of  its  product  were  be- 

“  j.  *5.  ®  whole,  over  a  year  or  more.  low  standard,  it  immediately 

antici-  Realization  of  the  employment  told  the  public,  through  ads  in 
»  Hu®'.,  "i"  expectations  in  manufacturing,  every  daily  newspaper  and  other 

creation  of  seven  or  eight  means.  Simultaneously  it  dis- 
inJ^  million  more  new  jobs  in  other  continued  sales.  Fletcher's  got 

about  one-thi^  fields  are  potential  achievements  excellent  publicity  throughout 
j  ®i'  dependent  upon  advertising  and  as  well  as  unstint^  praise  from 

A  selling  to  great  extent.  such  as  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 

Bearing  out  this  contention.  Administration,  and  when  pro- 

®  H.  K.  Dugdale,  executive  vice-  duction  was  resumed,  the  frank- 

it  should  LSl^be°tww"  14®  aS  president.  VanSant.  Dugdale  &  ness  paid  out. 

15  million  employes.  Taken  g  A 

more  individually,  79%  of  the  ^ ^  .  /  /m  g 

SSTtoi.'Sl/dffJrSrfo'S;  L^mpaianA  and  .^recounts 

war,  only  5%  will  have  fewer  •  ^ 

workers  and  the  remainder  will  By  Betty  Feesel 

maintain  a  fairly  constant  level. 

"niese  figures  are  encouraging.  War  Bond  Soecial  cooperation  of  the  company’s 

WsLble  to^roiside?  that‘U'L®?5  TO  spearhead^^ts  cooperation  radio  program  over  38  stations 

mfrnnn  ^  with  the  Seventh  War  Loan.  ®n«i  a  poster  campaign. 


NAM  Study  Shows 
Coming  Job  Increase 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


quantities  at  sound  prices. 
1,756  Firms  Speak 


C^mpai^d  and  ^^ccountd 


By  Betty  Feesel 


million  is  a  relatively  small  fig-  _  witn  rne  seven tn  war  i,,oan. 
ure  in  comparison  with  the  ap-  Standard  On,  of  New  Jeisey 


proximately  *^55°*^  r^llion  ®i^s  will  run  a  special  appeal  in  key  *A11  Out'  Support 
n^^  A^so  LcT  one  caS  dailies  in  the  18  states  and  the  THE  ALUMINUM  COMPANY 
expect  a  very  large  or  rapid  in-  District  of  Columbia  making  up  OF  AMERICA  last  week  placed 
crease  in  the  number  of  persons  the  Esso  territo^.  The  ad.  built  an  ad  urging  ‘‘all  out”  support 
working  in  agriculture,  that  field  around  a  snapshot  in  a  service  for  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive 

being  logically  quite  static  the  Plan’s  wallet  of  a  baby,  takes  in  155  newspapers  in  98  cities 

greatest  number  of  new  jobs  will  this  copy  approach;  "Jimmie  and  towns  at  or  near  its  plants 
have  to  be  provided  in  the  fields  doesn’t  know  his  Dad.  He’s  and  sales  offices.  The  ad  was 

of  distribution  and  other  serv-  never  seen  him.  You  don’t  run  ahead  of  the  official  opening 

ices.  ITiis,  consequently,  pro-  know  Jimmie,  either.  But  the  of  the  campaign  at  the  request 
vides  another  reason  why  filing  Bond  that  you  decide  to  buy  to-  of  the  ’Treasury  Bepartment,  so 
must  be  promoted  to  greater  im-  day  .  .  .  that  important  extra  that  it  could  serve  as  an  advance 
portance  post-war.  War  Bond  .  .  .  could  put  Jimmie  reminder.  Captioned  “Are  you 

Contending  that  “it  is  im-  in  his  father’s  arms  just  a  little  getting  ready  to  go  all  out?”,  the 
portant  for  individual  plants  to  bit  sooner  .  .  .  than  if  you  don’t  large-sized  insertion  featured  a 
be  in  a  position  to  reconvert  buy  it.”  The  newspaper  inser-  drawing  by  E.  F.  Ward  of  two 
quickly  when  they  get  the  tion  will  be  backed  up  by  full  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Generalizing  Ig 
Antagonizing  in 
S.A.,  Roll  Says 

’There  is  no  common  denoai. 
nator  in  South  America,  S  J 
Roll,  foreign  trade  couMtiw 
with  Pan-American  Worid  Ak 
ways,  told  the  Sales  Promofiot 
Group  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association  in  New  Tq,^ 
this  week.  Failure  to  rwli# 
this,  he  added,  has  been  respou). 
ble  for  much  ineffective  Amer 
ican  advertising  there. 

“You  have  to  think  of  e»m 
country  and  its  problems  and  its 
dislikes  individually,"  Mr.  M 
declared,  not  only  because  thae 
differing  facts  have  direct  besc 
ing  on  market  conditions  ud 
potential  sales,  but  also  hwiMt 
the  people  of  the  various  nstiim, 
resent  being  lumped  under  the 
inclusive  term,  “Latin  America* 
Extensive  Advertising  Ntsdsd 

He  also  urged  exporten  to 
“beat  the  bushes” — in  otter 
words  to  carry  their  prom^ 
into  every  community,  no  mit- 
ter  how  far  out  of  the  waj  or 
how  seemingly  unimportant-u 
both  Germany  and  France  did 
with  such  success. 

When  used  intelligently,  id- 
vertising,  Mr.  Roll  declared,  his 
proved  itself  more  positively  in 
parts  of  South  America  ttu 
elsewhere.  For  example,  wba 
his  own  firm  decided  to  adwr 
tise  in  the  Buenos  Aires  nen- 
papers,  pointing  out  that  a  plane 
trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  coat  hot 
400  pesos,  at  least  ten  persoot 
ads  in  hand,  appeared  at  the 
office  the  next  day  ready  to  hoy 
tickets  and  saying  that  they  had 
had  no  idea  until  then  that  air 
travel  is  so  reasonable. 

’The  advertising,  incidentally, 
was  done  against  the  advice  of 
persons  in  the  local  oflBce  who 
were  sure  that  “you  couldn't 
buy”  the  good  will  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  $400  which  the 
ads  cost.  ’They  had,  Mr.  Roll 
explained,  no  conception  erf  the 
purpose  of  the  advertisinf  and 
thought  only  in  terms  of  attain¬ 
ing  the  editorial  support  (rf  the 
press. 

Further  elaborating  on  the 
importance  of  understandini  the 
various  South  American  mar 
kets,  Mr.  Roll  stated  that  Pan- 
American  itself  had  early  nsa« 
the  mistake  of  stressing  the 
wrong  factors  in  aviation  froni 
the  point-of-view  of  its  potent 
passengers.  ’The  latter  cared  far 
less  about  speed  and  safety  than 
they  did  about  the  emotional 
aspects  of  this  “new  dimension 
— flying.  It  was  when  so®*** 
discovered  in  the  book 
Miniver”  an  expression  of  tM' 
emotional  reactien,  of  “diww' 
ing  a  whole  new  world,  tw 
Pan-American  found  its  ^ 
sales  promotional  means  to  date- 
The  section  of  the  book  waa  ^ 
printed  and  distributed  widw 
and  air  transportation  has  h*®*' 
flted  thereby.  .  ... 

Mr,  Roll  also  suggested  tMt 
advertisers  be  particularly^ 
tentive  to  language  diffet^**^ 
and  avoid  trying  to  adapt  W 
lish  to  Spanish  or  any  othtf 
tongue. 
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Bt  ChaxlM  H.  CcoBon 

Dinctor  ol  AdY«ftl«lng.  Reoaek*  (Vo.)  nmM  &  Wocld  N«wa 

take  it  or  leave  it  .  .  .  but  there  seems  to  be  a  more  con- 
jervative  trend  regarding  promotions  of  special  days  and  weeks. 
Esther  than  the  all-out  merchandising  of  old  .  .  .  now  it’s  institu¬ 
tional  . . .  dignified  .  . .  patriotic. 
In  those  promotions  where  gift¬ 
giving  has  predominated — con¬ 
tinued  giving,  of  course.  How¬ 
ever,  the  recent  “Mother's  Day” 
was  toned  down,  expressing  a 
tribute  to  mothers  of  men  and 
women  who  are.  or  have  been, 
in  the  service.  “National  Cot¬ 
ton  Week.”  too,  with  a  fighting 
slogan  and  the  suggested  hold¬ 
out  for  “better-than-ever  cot¬ 
tons  .  . .  quickly  after  the  war." 

“Father’s  Day"  (June  17)  — 
also  more  institutional.  Says 
the  Dry  Goods  Journal:  .  . 

The  promotional  spotlight  is 
turned  on  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds  with  not-so-scarce  items 
tied  in  to  make  the  event  com¬ 
plete.  From  Men’s  Wear  Re¬ 
porter:  .  .  We  say  you  must  NOT  sell  merchandise  this  year; 

that  you  must  sell  an  institution  and  tone  down  every  vestige  of 
commercialism.” — Their  reasoning:  .  .  It  just  doesn't  make  sense 

either  to  sell  yourself  out  of  merchandise  or  to  commercialize  a 
day  which  the  consumer  already  associates  with  a  patriotic  effort 
. . .  and  whether  you  promote  goods  or  not,  you  are  going  to  sell 
goods.  No  retailer  has  yet  had  any  trouble  selling  his  shelves  bare 
of  stock.  So  why  not  use  this  opportunity  to  create  good  will  for 
your  store,  and  public  faith  in  a  selling  event  which  you  are  going 
to  need  badly  in  the  post-war  period  ”...  So  take  it  or  leave  it! 
It  does  make  sense.  .  .  .  Suggestion :  Follow  the  trade! 

«  «  • 

TRUE  ELSEWHERE  ...  It  your  merchant’s  stocks  are  low  and 
shot,  or  just  fairly  well  off  .  .  .  promotion  for  good  will  in  the 
after-war  period  is  sensible.  One  example  by  McCutcheon  (see 
cut).  The  women  are  knitting,  making  many  gadgets,  carrying 
their  knitting  bags  wherever  they  go!  This  store  has  an  idea  you 
could  use,  called  “Ante  Bellum  Courtesies!”  And  it's  self-explana¬ 
tory!  This,  one  among  many,  promotes  the  yarn  department  .  .  . 
tells  of  a  lost  child  (true  or  not)  that  could  only  remember  one 
place  where  her  aunt  might  possibly  be  found.  You  guessed  it — 
m  the  yam  department!  So  the  kindly  policeman  took  her  there 
. . .  and  there  was  her  distraught  aunt!  .  .  .  With  a  small  “P.S.”  at 
the  bottom  of  the  copy  they  reported  that  stocks  were  still  gocxl. 
end,  “considering  present  conditions,  even  we  are  slightly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  wonderful  variety  we  can  offer.”  .  .  .  Does  that  sell 
yam?  Whether  they  have  it  to  sell  or  not  ...  it  pines  a  terrific 
pood  will  wallop! 

«  *  * 

DONT  MISS — THE  MISSES!  .  .  .  Know  how  to  write  an  ad  for 
this  most  favored  group  known  as  “The  Junior  Miss.”  One  of 
them.  Miss  Gail  Gassick,  writing  in  Lingerie  Merchandising,  tells 
nunufacturers  what  her  group  demands  in  lingerie  and  negligees. 
If  they  know  what  they  want  .  .  .  and  they  most  definitely  do  .  .  . 
why  not  catch  their  eyes  and  pocketbooks  with  ads  playing  up 
just  those  things? 

Here’s  your  copy  slant:  (1)  The  trend  is  feminine,  even  decora¬ 
tive,  not  frilly  and  ornate;  (2)  they  have  an  eye  for  the  practical; 
(3)  insist  upon,  above  all  else,  well  cut  garments  that  will 
launder,  iron,  keep  in  shape;  (4)  they  are  apt  to  leave  on  counters 
garments  needing  much  alteration;  (5)  first  demand  is  fit  .  .  . 
then  eye-appeal  .  .  .  fabric  quality  and  workmanship  .  .  .  and 
durability;  (&)  never  to  be  forgotten  is  the  price  range;  allot  naore 
of  budget  for  attractive  slip  or  housecoat  than  for  panties;  (7) 
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Idea  for  Small  Ad  Series 

GOOD  POINT)  .  .  .  (Promotion  of  Business  Controls,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  r^orted  in  the  Modem  Stationer.  .  .  . 
Series  of  small  ads  headed  PERSONAL,  tucking  a  sales 
message  into  humorous  copy.  Each  directed  to  some  ficti¬ 
tious  person  and  signed  same.  Example:  “BERTRAND: — 
Yes,  I’ve  already  met  Raymond’s  family.  They  are  poor 
but  lovely  people.  They  live  in  a  lovely  ancestral  home 
way  out  in  the  country.  One  of  those  houses  is  owned  by 
people  who  are  too  poor  to  paint  it  and  too  proud  to  white¬ 
wash  it.”  Then  the  sales  talk:  “.  .  .  This  will  be  changed 
when  Bertrand  starts  his  new  business” — naturally  with 
office  records  and  items  from  this  company.  This  company 
says  it  will  release  the  entire  series  to  other  dealers.  Been 
running  a  year  {  Robert  Lindstrom  ( who  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed)  says  he's  amazed  at  results.  If  you  and  your 
stationer  are  interested,  address:  728  Poydras  St. 


color  .  .  .  definitely  influences  buying.  Your  ad  is  practically 
written  ...  if  you  cover  these  points! 

•  •  • 

DONT  PUT  AWAY  .  .  .  that  griddle  because  it’s  summer!  After 
a  two-year  continuing  survey,  it  has  been  established  that  61% 
of  all  pancake-eating  families  eat  them  all  year  ’round!  “Why 
not?"  ask  many  of  those  questioned.  “We  eat  ice  cream  in  winter!” 
Naborhood  Grocer  reports  an  upswing  in  pancake  mix  sales,  along 
with  reduction  in  meats  for  civilians.  So  .  .  .  your  grocer  should 
keep  advertising  the  ration  free  year-'round  favorite  .  .  .  pancakes! 
•  «  • 

CURRENCY  FOR  COUNTRIES!  .  .  .  Your  banker  could  use  this 
as  an  extra  piece  of  promotion.  Headed:  “Do  You  Wont  To 
Send  Money  To  Foreign  Countries?  .  .  .  Now  you  can  transfer 
funds  up  to  $500  a  month  to  any  one  payee  and  his  household,  to 
the  following  countries  and  in  these  ways: 

By  cable,  air  mail  and  steamer  mail:  Bessarabia  .  .  .  Bucovina 
.  .  .  Portugai  .  .  .  Spain.  Cable  and  air  mail  only:  Sweden  .  .  . 
Switzerland.  Air  mail  and  steamer  only:  Estonia  .  .  .  Italy  .  .  . 
Latvia  .  .  .  Lithuania  .  .  .  Poland.  Cable  and  steamer  mail  only: 
France  .  .  .  Greece.  Steamer  mail  only:  Belgium  .  .  .  Finland.  ' 

•  •  • 

LOST  A  BOND?  .  .  .  Another  promotion  for  your  bank!  Timeiy 
tie  in,  with  a  siant  of  “Buy  And  Hold  War  Bonds — But  If  You 
Lose  Them — ”  .  .  .  This  is  what  you  should  do,  says  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Co.  Notes: 

(1)  Report  loss  to  nearest  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  or  Division 
of  Loans  and  Currency,  Treasury  Dept.,  Merchandise  Mart.  Chi¬ 
cago.  ...  (2)  Give  serial  number,  date  issued  and  inscription,  and 
request  appropriate  forms  for  issuance  of  substitute  bond.  .  .  . 
(3)  Without  serial  number,  no  relief  ...  so  record  numbers  and 
keep  in  safe  place  (a  honey  for  lock  box  rental).  ...  (4)  If  no 
record  of  serial,  give  date  of  issuance,  but  no  positive  relief  ia 
guaranteed.  ...  (5)  If  registered  to  co-owners,  both  must  sign 
forms  received.  ...  (6)  If  in  name  of  child,  no  legal  guardian, 
parents  may  sign:  if  the  child  is  of  age  to  fill  in  and  can  compre¬ 
hend.  even  though  a  minor,  he  or  she  should  sign  with  parents 
.  .  .  and  ( 7 )  Usually  no  substitute  bond  is  issued  until  at  least  three 
months  after  date  of  loss.  This  is  good  for  a  single  ad  or  a  series. 
*  •  « 

VETS  .  .  .  “LAYETTE!”  .  .  .  Most  returning  service  men  won’t 
know  exactly  what  they  do  need  in  the  way  of  a  civilian 
wardrobe!  Apparel  Arts  gives  two  suggestions  you  and  your 
merchant  should  have  handy  when  he  or  you  start  promotion. 
But  .  .  .  it’s  being  promoted  plenty  now  (“THEY  ARE  BACK.” 
Mar.  10;  “.  .  .  AND  HOW,”  Mar.  24). 

For  working  men  not  required  to  wear  two  suits  every  day, 
complete  wardrobe  priced  at  $200:  suit,  sport  jacket,  pair  of 
slacks,  topcoat  (gabardine),  raincoat,  overcoat,  hat.  six  shirts, 
three  sets  underwear,  six  ties,  six  pairs  socks,  one  pair  shoes, 
eight  handkerchiefs,  sweater,  one  pair  gloves  .  .  .  with  the  usual 
expenditure  for  suspenders,  belt,  garters,  two  pairs  pajamas,  and 
$5  for  jewelry. 

For  the  business  man,  at  a  price  of  $350:  two  suits,  odd  jacket, 
one  pair  slacks,  topcoat  ( tweed ) ,  overcoat,  raincoat,  two  hats,  two 
pairs  shoes,  ten  shirts,  eight  ties,  eight  pairs  socks,  12  handker¬ 
chiefs,  three  sets  underwear,  robe,  three  pairs  pajamas,  sweater, 
one  pair  gloves,  slippers  .  .  .  with  the  usual  expenditure  for  sus¬ 
penders,  belt,  garters,  and  $10  for  jewelry. 
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Gunning  Finds  Papers 
Too  Hard  to  Read 


^•OJECOLimi! 


TIm  civil  JUraaautlM  Aatliortty  upccti 
' print*  fl7*r  to  b*  th*  bis  ouitsatr  oa  pottm 
•Iratj*.  And  plan*  for  ground  a^ilpownt  ua  b*| 
a*d*  with  that  In  Bind. 


PostwarPUu  ^  ^ 
OfCAAOutlined 
By  aw  Here  .  5T  /Jr 


By  Robert  Gunning 

Director,  Readable  News  Reports 


II  So  aara  Donald  S.  Stoaart,  oblaf  of  tba  Qu 
li  roobnleal  davalopoont  dlvltlon.  Ka  apoka  ta  tbi 

Inatltuta  of  Radio  Englnaora  laat  night  at  tka 
I J 

-  Ekulnoor*  Club. 

I*/ 

Vt  Tha  light  piano  oonar  will  want  to  dapais  ai  ■ 
lew  ooat,  light  walght  radio  raoolvar  and  traaa. 
3^  Blttar,  a  aid  Stawart.  CA*  ala*  to  halp  hla  da  ta 
aafolj,  and  In  all  klndi  of  aaathar, 
y  Th*  CAA  offlolal  told  of  atop*  bolng  mA*  ta 
iMprov*  th*  nation'*  airway  ajataai.  Mora  tiaa  eo 


FOR  the  last  year  Readable  the  more  literary  best-sellers  are 
News  Reports  has  been  meas-  often  equally  easy  to  read, 
uring  the  readability  of  news-  "Strange  Fruit”  and  "A  Bell  for 
papers.  We  have  worked  for  Adano,”  as  examples,  both  test 

Sixth  Grade. 

^  - 4.  (  AtuI  tfiis  conclusioTi  is 

j  ^  hopeful.)  Even  complicated  eco- 

I  nomic  and  political  news  can  be 

■  written  on  a  reading  level  with- 

B  in  the  grasp  of  the  average  sub- 

scriber. 

surprises  most  newspaper 
4  men  to  learn  that  reading  diffi- 

culty  is  measurable.  The  rather 


Inatnaaant  landing  ayataai*  ar*  to  b*  Inatallad  la 


James  G.  Crossley.  sealed,  man¬ 
aging  editor  oi  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen,  studies  his  paper  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Gunning,  director  oi  Readable 
News  Reports. 


THE  PRESENT  average  age  of  against  traveling  through  it 
male  readers,  the  Eastman  when  there  are  no  spots  to  sit 
Research  Organization  of  New  down  and  catch  its  breath  .  .  . 
York  discovered  recently,  is  47.2  Eye-rests  must  be  provided, 
years,  which  is  “maturity  and  "Length  of  articles  is  another 
verging  upon  the  bifocal  period.’’  thing,  but  even  more  important 
It  is  plain  to  see,  according  to  than  the  actual  length,  in  num- 
R.  O.  Eastman,  that  purveyors  ber  of  words  or  columns,  is 
of  the  printed  page — either  edi-  the  ostensible  length.  The  eye 
torial  or  advertising — are  serv-  tackles  the  job  or  refuses  it  ac- 
ing  tired  eyes  to  a  greater  extent  cording  to  what  it  looks  like.’’ 
than  ever  before.  Concluding  that  editing  is  an 

However,  says  Mr.  Eastman,  art,  not  a  science,  Mr.  Eastman 
readability  is  not  just  legibility;  holds  that  the  flow  and  the  pace 
it’s  much  more  a  question  of  of  the  story,  the  kind  of  think- 
how  easy  or  hard  you  make  it  ing  and  the  kind  of  language 
for  the  reader  to  read  the  ma-  with  which  the  thought  is 
terial  you  put  before  him  with-  clothed,  the  integrity,  the  style 
out  too  much  conscious  or  sub-  and  the  atmosphere  —  will  all 
conscious  effort.  contribute  more  to  true  read- 

“An  unbroken  type  page,”  he  ability  and  “all  the  physical  de¬ 
adds,  “may  be  a  model  of  flne  vice  and  stratagem  in  the 
typography,  but  the  eye  rebels  world.” 


I  RECKON  I’D  BETTER 
CROW  A  UTTL^  FOOD 

FOE  MYSELF/ 


SOME  PERTINENT  PEN  POINTS  IN  CARTOONISTS'  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWS 


Illinois  Group  Seeks 
To  Build  Industrial  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


DANVILLE.  Ill.,  May  14— De¬ 
velopment  of  public  relations 
idvertising  among  the  industrial 
plants  of  Illinois  . 


Although  Illi-  5 
nois  Markets  j  Hewea 
will  continue  to  ' 
build  product  advertising, 
through  its  statewide  consumer 
surveys,  the  organization  is  also 
devoting  its  energies  to  a  new 
Industrial  Community  Relations 
Program  which  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  can  use  in  encouraging 
nan^acturers  to  do  a  better 
public  relations  job  in  plant 
cities. 

Members  heard  Roland  S. 
Neff,  public  relations  manager, 
^  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc.,  Peoria, 
describe  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions  as  “social”  advertising, 
which  represents  a  vast  poten- 
K  I  opportunity  and  a 

challenge  to  newspapers  as  a 
whole. 

"Newspapers,  by  their  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  freedom  of  the 
can  make  or  break  the 
attitude  of  industry  to  this  new 
social  advertising,”  he 
“I  think  newspapers,  de- 
pite  the  myriad  obstacles  they 
tace  in  these  days,  will  welcome 


and  do  a  real  job  in  behalf  of 
industry  and  the  community  at 
large.” 

D.  D.  McMahon,  assistant  to 
Paul  Gorham,  general  manager 
of  Illinois  Markets,  outlined  the 
community  relations  program 
being  offered  to  member  papers. 
It  includes  a  monthly  report  to 
provide  an  interchange  of  ideas 
among  manufacturers  who  de¬ 
sire  to  project  community  rela¬ 
tions  messages  through  daily 
newspaper  advertising. 

A  series  of  booklets  is  also 
being  distributed  by  Illinois 
Markets,  the  first  of  which,  en- 
tit'led  “Public  Sentiment  Is 
Everything!”,  shows  how  manu¬ 
facturers  can  use  newspapers 
to  improve  employe  relations. 
Other  booklets  will  discuss  va¬ 
rious  phases  and  possible  themes 
for  sound  public  relations  copy 
in  newspapers. 

Elections  Held 

E.  C.  Hewes,  Danville  Com¬ 
mercial-News,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Harry  A. 
Sward,  Moline  Dispatch,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board, 
effective  Dec.  1.  F.  F.  McNaugh- 
ton,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  was 
chosen  vice-president  and  Ben 
Shaw,  Dixon  Telegraph,  secre¬ 
tary.  Newly-elected  directors 
are  Ben  Potter,  Rock  Island 
Argus;  Bert  Whitsitt,  Decatur 
Herald  &  Review;  and  C.  E. 
Phillips,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic. 

Illinois  newspapers  were 
praised  for  their  war  efforts  by 
Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  Sunday  evening  by 
the  Danville  Commercial-News. 


“Your  support  of  the  recent 
WAC  recruiting  drive  was  mag¬ 
nificent,”  declared  the  Governor. 
“It  was  typical  of  the  job  you 
have  done  every  time  your  news¬ 
papers  have  been  called  upon 
during  this  war.” 

The  Commercial-News  dinner 
was  staged  in  the  Olsen  and 
Johnson  vein,  with  plenty  of 
antics  relating  to  the  newspaper 
business.  President  Sward  pre¬ 
sented  the  president’s  cup,  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  organization’s 
golf  championship,  to  Paul  Gor¬ 
ham,  who  won  the  18-hole  handi¬ 
cap  tournament  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  C.  Raymond  Long,  Elgin 
Courier-News,  responded  for  the 
members  to  the  mayor’s  welcome. 

William  Auman,  chief  of  the 
press  section.  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  spoke  at  the 
opening  session  today,  discussing 
what’s  ahead  in  rationing.  He 
emphasized  that  price  controls 
and  rationing  would  continue 
as  long  after  the  war  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  Auman  praised  the  news¬ 
papers  for  their  part  in  keeping 
the  public  informed  on  OPA 
regulations,  stating  that  Chester 
Bowles,  OPA  chief,  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  getting  the  story  of  OPA 
across  to  the  public. 

The  report  of  the  advisory 
committee,  headed  by  Harold  E. 
Swanson,  Moline  Dispatch-Rock 
Island  Argus,  reviewing  the 
organization’s  activities  of  the 
past  year  and  outlining  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  ensuing  year, 
resulted  in  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  where  Illinois  Markets 
should  place  its  major  emphasis 
in  the  light  of  wartime  man¬ 
power  shortages  in  the  central 
office. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers.  led  in  the  discussion, 
which  resulted  in  a  motion  call¬ 
ing  for  Illinois  Markets  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  organization,  namely,  the 
selling  of  Illinois  as  a  rich  mar¬ 


ket  for  national  and  regional 
advertisers.  'The  Industrial  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  program  was 
approved  and  the  continuation 
of  monthly  linage  reports  was 
endorsed. 

F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan 
News-Sun,  sponsored  a  motion 
calling  for  a  special  committee 
of  publishers  to  assist  Mr.  Gor¬ 
ham  in  the  personal  presentation 
of  Illinois  Markets  consumer 
survey  reports  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies. 
During  the  past  year,  these  re¬ 
ports  have  been  distributed,  in 
part,  through  the  publishers’ 
representatives  of  Illinois  news¬ 
papers. 

Discusses  Public  Relations 

Mr.  Neff  of  LeTourneau.  Inc., 
in  discussing  that  company’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  program,  warned 
his  audience  that  a  misstep  is 
easy  to  make  if  a  firm  does  not 
have  a  definite  public  relations 
policy. 

“Until  recent  years,  practic¬ 
ally  all  advertising  was  direct 
pr^uct  advertising,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Then  came  an  added 
step  toward  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  Today,  the  third  embrac¬ 
ing  phase  is  public  relations — 
or  ‘social’  advertising.  The  divid¬ 
ing  line  is  quite  thin  in  many 
cases,  and  often  encroachment 
results.” 

Mr.  Neff  discussed  his  own 
company’s  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  explaining 
that  a  “master”  series  of  quar¬ 
terly,  full-page  ads  are  schedu^ 
in  the  various  plant  community 
newspapers. 

He  also  suggested  the  day  is 
coming  when  every  newspaper 
will  require  public  relations 
men  who  can  work  “in  a  roving 
capacity”  in  behalf  of  their 
newspapers.  “If  industry  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  social  advertising 
era,”  he  asserted,  “now  is  the 
time  for  newspapers  likewise  to 
be  laying  their  post-war  public 
relations  foundation.” 


HOME,  JAMES 

J.  X.  OarlinK,  .New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


SAME  TO  YOU.  HIROHITO! 

Paul  Berdanier.  United  P'eature  Syndicate 


HE'LL  SCRATCH  FOR  A  LIVING 

Ray  Kvans,  Columbus  (O.T  Dispatch. 


Cuban  Plan  Blocked 
At  Caracas  Congress 

By  Rob«rt  U.  Brown 


CARACAS,  Venezuela,  May  17 

(By  Cable  1 — A  hard-working 
U.  S.  delegation,  determined  to 
build  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  into  a  strong  or¬ 
ganization,  is  wielding  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  over  oUier  delega¬ 
tions  at  the  Third  Congress  here. 

Contrary  to  the  experience  at 
Havana  two  years  ago.  the  U.  S. 
group  is  well  organized  and  has 
been  able  to  prevent  the  Cubans 
from  putting  over  legislation  for 
selfish  interests.  Both  the  Cuban 
and  Venezuelan  delegations  are 
split  on  important  issues,  the 
latter  having  strong  Communist 
elements. 

Although  the  U.  S.  has  sent  the 
largest  delegation,  goodwill  of 
the  others  was  won  by  it  at  the 
opening  session  with  a  motion 
that  each  delegation  have  only 
one  vote  regaMless  ai  its  size. 
Ihe  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Cubans  presented  an  in¬ 
volved  program  for  creation  of 
a  permanent  association,  with 
offices  in  Havana,  admission  of 
government  and  business  mem¬ 
bers  who  would  contribute 
funds  as  well  as  p*\y  member¬ 
ship  dues,  and  creation  of  a 
Lsi  tin- American  news  agency. 
The  U.  S.  group  blocked  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  scheme  at  the 
plenary  session,  where  un- 
doubt^ly  it  would  have  been 
railroad^  through  because  of 
the  unfamiliarity  of  other  dele¬ 
gations  with  the  details. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of 
Julio  Grazon.  secretary,  speak¬ 
ing  for  Tom  Wallace,  president, 
the  U.  S.  delegates  approved  the 
idea  generally  but  obtained  ref¬ 
erral  of  it  to  a  special  committee 


Calling  General  Dee! 

Chicago.  May  17  —  "How 
obout  bringing  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  home  for  a  visit  as  a 
highlight  to  the  Seventh  bond 
drive"?  asked  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  in  on  editorial 
today. 

The  editorial  which  was 
suggested  by  Paul  Leach, 
head  oi  the  Washington 
Bureau  oi  Knight  Newspapers, 
pointed  out  "the  country  has 
not  had  any  hurrah  or  parades 
since  this  war  began — and  Ike 
has  not  had  a  night  out  since 
the  war  began,  except  ior  .a 
belated  V-E  dory  celebration 
in  London.  Londoners  went 
wild  when  they  sow  him  in  a 
theoter  and  o  night  club. 
We'd  like  to  do  the  same. 

"Gen.  Eisenhower's  visit 
would  be  like  a  7th  inning 
stretch  in  a  critical  ball 
game." 


where  the  kinks  could  be  ironed 
out.  The  battle  over  it  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  conrunittee. 

The  consensus  of  delegations 
is  that  Havana  would  be  an  un¬ 
wise  choice  for  headquarters 
and  there  was  strong  indication 
New  York  might  win  approval. 
The  Cuban  move  for  a  news 
service  was  met  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  association  should 
refrain  from  business  enter¬ 
prises. 

Some  important  proposals  de¬ 
veloped  in  committee  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  C^ongress  tomorrow. 
They  involve  copyright  regula¬ 
tions.  revealing  of  news  sources, 
and  condemnation  of  propaganda 
via  news  services.  Eight  com¬ 
mittees  have  been  doing  the 
ground  work  with  the  U.  S.  rep¬ 
resented  on  all  by  two  members. 

The  only  American  republics 
not  represented  are  Uruguay, 
Dominican  Republic,  Panama, 
Salvador,  Nicaragua  and  Hon¬ 
duras.  Of  the  100  delegates  reg¬ 
istered,  the  majority  are  from 
Venezuela,  the  U.  S.,  Colombia, 
and  Cuba,  in  that  order.  Dr. 
Jesus  Gonzales  Cabrera,  direc¬ 
tor  of  De  Fantochet.  a  weekly, 
was  chosen  by  the  Venezuelans 
as  temporary  president  of  the 
Congress.  ' 

In  the  U.  S.  delegation  are 
Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Timet; 
Julio  Grazon.  La  Prensa,  New 
York;  William  Carney,  New 
York  Timet;  Robert  U.  Brown, 
Editor  &  Publisher;  Harold  Lee, 
Pan-American  magazine;  J.  B. 
Thomas.  Reader's  Digest;  Floyd 
Miller,  Royal  Oak  (Mich.i  Trib¬ 
une;  Tom  Kerney,  Trenton 
I  N.  J. )  Times;  John  Lloyd.  La 
Prensa  Asociada;  Edward  Lums- 
den.  Time;  E.  A.  Bauman,  United 
Press;  A.  J.  Cardenas,  Editor’s 
Press  Service,  New  York;  Paul 
S.  Walcott,  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder-Gazette;  and  J.  D.  Fen¬ 
nell,  International  News  Service. 


What  Excitement! 

In  the  excitement  of  uttering 
an  extra  on  the  end  oi  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  makeup  editor  and 
page  one  compositor  forgot  the 
mastheod.  So  renders  oi  the 
aitemoon  paper  got  a  front 
page  with  no  identification  on 
May  8. 

Press  Must  Be 
Economically 
Free:  Ackerman 

The  primary  requisite  for 
newspapers  is  to  be  economical¬ 
ly  free,  it  was  stated  this  week 
by  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

Dean  Ackerman,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  world  tour  he 
made  as  a  member  of  the 
ASNE’s  three-man  committee  on 
press  freedom,  discussed  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  newspapers  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  a  talk  at  the 
annual  service  of  the  school  at 
St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  Columbia. 

“Newspapers  from  Holland 
to  the  Philippines  need  printing 
presses,  linotypes,  ink,  type¬ 
writers,  newsprint.  .  .  .’’  Acker¬ 
man  said.  "’The  political  free¬ 
dom  of  newspapers  is  not  as 
critical  as  economic  freedom. 

“What  will  be  our  price  to 
these  needy  countries  for  the 
restoration  of  economic  liberty 
of  the  press?  .  .  .  Will  we  sell 
on  a  business  basis?  Or,  will  we 
exact  some  form  of  political 
allegiance  or  servitude?” 

People  everywhere  want  to 
be  sure  there  will  be  no  more 
wars,  said  Dean  Ackerman. 
want  to  realize  family  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  will  bring  it. 

“In  substance,”  he  concluded, 
“the  freedom  of  the  press  of 
the  world  and  restoration  of 
family  life  both  depend  upon 
the  same  thing" — economic  se¬ 
curity. 


Vote  Is  Close 
In  ^Big  Six'  On 
Defense  Fund 

Officials  of  the  Internatiooil 
Typographical  Union  were  m- 
able,  as  Editor  &  PusLisHn  west 
to  press,  to  forecast  the  renh 
of  the  referendum  on  the  Roehn- 
ter  Proposition,  on  the  ba«<f  of 
scattered  returns  from  tht 
Wednesday  voting.  Secretin 
Jack  Gill,  at  Indianapolii  heal- 
quarters,  said  it  would  be  see- 
eral  days  before  a  final  tally  it 
announced. 

The  New  York  union.  No.  I 
voted  against  the  propoiito 
which  would  impose  a  spedil 
assessment  for  defense  fund  pnr- 
poses,  but  only  by  a  narrot 
margin  of  3.007  For  and  3.W 
Against.  The  “Big  Six"  mem¬ 
bers  favored  the  increeie  in 
salaries  to  vice-presidenti,  2JK 
For  and  2.750  Against. 

In  their  own  election,  a» 
New  York  members  chose  a  new 
president.  Lawrence  H.  ik- 
tory.  a  vice-president  and  orpa- 
izer.  succeeds  William  Ward,  and 
Daniel  J.  Newman,  another  or 
ganizer.  becomes  vice-presitat 

The  “Big  Six”  was  not  one  of 
the  296  locals  which  endoned 
the  Rochester  Proposition  prior 
to  the  referendum.  The  sikr- 
ment,  if  approved,  would  be 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  can- 
ings  for  six  months,  beginoiig 
July,  1945,  and  it  was  estimated 
the  collections  would  amount  to 
about  $400,000. 

■ 

Regulations  Drafted 
On  Overseas  Requests 

Washington.  May  17 — Tocin- 
serve  shipping  space,  the  Nary 
Department  has  suggested  that 
clippings  of  particular  intoeit 
be  included  in  letter  mail  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  complete  isauei 
to  service  personnel  overaeia. 
but,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  wdwk 
copies  will  continue  to  be  car 
ried  to  bona  fide  subscrlben  in 
the  foreign  areas. 

Regulations  have  been  draM 
effective  July  1,  which  prowide 
that  local  postmasters  shall  re¬ 
quire  publishers  to  submitto 
examination  the  requests  w 
by  addressee-subscribers.  Either 
the  serviceman  or  someone  in 
his  behalf  may  pay  for  the 
copies,  but  the  request  mw 
initiate  with  the  address.  W 
complimentary  copies  will  ne 
accepted  for  mailing. 

It  also  is  provided  that  pov 
lishers  mailing  copies  in  ^ 
cordance  with  the  new  rules 
shall  include  with  the  add^.* 
certificate  reading :  “Mailed  w 
conformity  with  P.O.D.  Otvt 
No.  27851.”  Copies  not  bearlM 
this  certificate  will  be  returned 
to  the  publishers. 

■ 

Guess  Wins  Bond 

Lancaster,  O.,  May 
Lancaster  Eagle  Gazette  awart' 
ed  a  $100  War  Bond  last 
to  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Ward  as  the 
ner  in  its  end-of-war  guesnW 
contest — for  being  just  39  nw 
utes  wrong  in  her  guess  as  to  tne 
time  of  Germany’s  surrendtf. 


Retail  Division  Set  to  Start 


SUBSTANTIAL  progress  in  toe 

organization  of  toe  expansion 
plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  was  reported  at  a 
meeting  of  toe  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  New  York  this  week. 
Among  those  at  toe  meeting 
were  Vernon  Brooks,  chairman, 
and  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  vice- 
chairman.  of  toe  Sales  Commit¬ 
tee.  and  Don  Bernard,  chairman, 
and  George  G.  Steele,  vice- 
chairman,  of  the  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  had  ap¬ 
proved  unanimously  the  Retail 
Division’s  budget  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Bernard  for  toe  fiscal 
year  ending  February  28,  1946, 
and  also  endorsed  a  program 
for  getting  the  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion’s  work  under  way  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  Retail  Division  will  have 


headquarters  in  New  York  at 
the  Bureau’s  present  offices,  ad¬ 
ditional  space  having  been  ob¬ 
tained. 

Plans  for  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  program  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Moloney 
and  a  number  of  projects  were 
approved  by  toe  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  learned  that  an 
announcement  would  soon  be 
made  on  new  personnel  for  the 
two  departments. 

Others  at  the  meeting  were 
Roy  D.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  Committee  in  Charge; 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  vice-chari- 
man;  David  B.  Plum,  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee;  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly;  William  G. 
Chandler,  ANPA  president  and 
ex-officio  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge,  and  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau. 
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This  is  the  real  McCoy 


lotion  of  eoch.  And  this  is  further  broken 
down  into  doss  of  populotion— with  foctors 
to  indicote  doss  of  buying  power  ond  over- 
oil  potentioi. 

And  thot's  not  the  holf  of  it.  The  whole 
story's  yours  on  request. 


Moke  no  mistoke  obout  it— this  is  not  o 
piece  of  promotionol  literoture.  It  is  o 
complete,  up-to-dote  morket  doto  book  of 
Philodelphio  ond  the  Philodelphio  troding 
oreo.  It  shows  the  entire  morket  divided 
into  soles  oreos  ond  routes— with  the  popu- 


Louis  Seibold, 
1920  Pulitzer 
Winner,  Dies 

Louis  Seibold,  81,  whose  no¬ 
table  interview  wlte  President 
Wilson  at  the  time  of  the  League 
of  Nations  de¬ 
bate  in  part  won 
him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  re¬ 
porting  in  1920, 
died  May  10  af¬ 
ter  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  in 
Washington 
where  he  had 
been  living  in 
retirement. 

Noted  chiefly 
“  political 
Seibold  writer  of  both 
national  and  in¬ 
ternational  stature,  Seibold  is 
remembered  also  for  his  early 
coverage  of  the  Ute  Indian  up¬ 
rising  in  1889  and  for  his  scoop 
at  the  disastrous  eruption  of 
Mount  Pelee,  which  cost  30.000 
lives. 

He  was  the  first  reporter  to 
publi.sh  an  interview  with  Wil- 
^n  after  the  latter  became  Pres¬ 
ident.  During  Wilson’s  adminis¬ 
tration  he  frequently  served  as 
the  President's  unofficial  voice 
for  ideas  he  wanted  to  “try  on 
the  public.”  He  accompanied 
Wilson  to  England  and  Italy 
and  on  his  last  speaking  tour  of 
the  West  in  1919,  and  covered 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference. 

Mr.  Seibold  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  as  copy  boy  for  the 
WashinQton  Poxt  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  from  1886  until  his  retire¬ 
ment.  serving  on  newspapers  in 
Washington.  Chicago.  Denver, 
St.  Louis.  San  Francisco,  Pen¬ 
dleton,  Ore.,  and  New  York 
City,  where  he  worked  for  the 
Tribune,  Post.  Herald,  World 
and  Evening  World. 

It  was  for  the  World  that  he 
covered  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  the  Martinique  disas¬ 
ter:  exposed  the  New  York  City 
insurance  scandals  and  forced 
reform:  revealed  German  plot¬ 
tings  here  prior  to  our  entry  into 
the  first  World  War:  and  uncov¬ 
ered  lobbyist  activities  In  Wash¬ 
ington  that  led  to  resignation  of 
two  congressmen.  He  toured 
South  America  writing  articles 
for  the  World,  and  was  on  Its 
staff  when  he  won  the  Pulitzer , 
Prize.  He  successfully  chal- 1 
lenged  the  power  of  a  Congres- 1 
sional  Investigating  committee 
to  force  him  to  disclose  sources ! 
of  information.  I 

Lgter,  on  the  Herald,  a  series 
he  did  on  Japan  pointed  out  the 
growing  power  of  her  military 
clique. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  and  National  Press  Clubs. 

a 

Contest  Winner 

R.  A.  Richman  of  Goldblatt 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  winning  entry  in  the 
newspaper  advertising  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Sporting  Goods 
Dealer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  obser¬ 
vance  of  National  Baseball 
Week,  1945.  Second  prize  went 
to  C.  G.  Helming  of  Armstrong’s, 
Cedar  Rapids,  hi. 


Stars  and  Stripes 
In  Pacific 

Honolulu.  Mery  14— Tho  Pa¬ 
cific  Edition  oi  the  service 
men's  newspaper  Stars  and 
Stripes  began  publication  to¬ 
day. 

Lt  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richard¬ 
son,  Jr»  in  announcing  the  new 
tdition  last  week,  said: 

“I  have  ior  many  months  de¬ 
sired  to  see  a  theater-wide 
doily  newspaper  which  pro¬ 
vides  our  fighting  men  with  a 
fast  factual  account  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  world. 

“I  am  gratified  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  such  a  news¬ 
paper.  porticularly  at  a  time 
when  victory  over  our  enemy 
in  the  Pocific  draws  nearer." 

While  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
been  published  in  numerous 
editions  in  the  European  the-  < 
ater  it  hos  never  entered  the 
Pacific  before.  Published  in 
Honolulu,  it  will  be  ilown  to  ' 
the  troops  until  such  a  time  as  | 
additional  facilities  can  be  set 
up  at  Saipan  and  other  ior-  i 
ward  bases.  I 

U.  S.  Help  Needed 

Latin  America  must  be  helped 
actively  by  U.  S.  industry  to 
extend  her  industrialization  and 
thus  develop  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  poverty-stricken 
masses,  before  post-war  poten¬ 
tialities  of  these  markets  can  be 
fully  realized.  Henry  R.  Webel. 
manager,  export  division,  G.  M. 
Basford  advertising  agency,  de¬ 
clared  upon  his  return  last  week 
from  a  two-month  trip  through 
the  region. 

s 

Report  on  Norway 

Author,  lecturer  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Daily  Times  columnist. 
Brenda  Ueland  will  leave  soon 
for  Norway  where  she  will 
spend  six  weeks  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  her  Times  columns. 
She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Ole 
Gabriel  U^and,  “father  of  de¬ 
mocracy"  in  Norway. 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Larqesl  Market 

— Oreofer  Cleveland 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—U  Adfocee*  Ceoaties 


CtEVOJUB  PliM  OEALa 


Newark  Strike 
Ends;  Resume 
Deliveries 

A  strike  of  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Mail  Delivers  Union 
that  curtailed  distribution  of 
Newark  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  Elssex  County,  N.  J., 
for  three  days  was  settled  Tues¬ 
day  of  this  week,  according  to 
John  J.  Untermann,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newark  News  Deal¬ 
ers  Supply  Co.  Deliveries  were 
resum^  immediately. 

Untermann  said  the  strikers 
had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  present  contract,  which 
is  in  effect  until  Aug.  31.  They 
had  demanded  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime  after  40  hours. 
The  men  have  been  working  six 
days  a  week  at  straight  time,  he 
said. 

The  strike  broke  Saturday 


night  when  the  Mail  Delivn 
Union,  an  independent  orpm- 
zation,  called  a  walkout  ^  m 
employes  of  the  Newark  Ne»v 
dealers  Supply  Co.  and  the  Ei^ 
County  News  Co. 

On  Saturday  the  stowun 
tied  up  750,000  papers,  it^ 
ported,  and  on  Sunday,  editiom 
of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  us 
the  Newark  Sunday  Coll  wentu 
less  than  one-third  of  their  nor 
mal  circulation. 

■ 

Mrs.  Tmmon  Honored 

Washington,  May  15-gn 
Harry  S.  Truman,  making  he 
first  public  appearance  since  he 
husband  became  President,  it- 
tended  a  luncheon  in  her  hooo: 
today  given  by  the  Amerio: 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club.  She 
was  made  an  honorary  membu 
Mrs.  Alice  Eversnan,  music  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star  tai 
president  of  the  club,  welcomed 
Mrs.  Truman. 


2-3  Years  Demand  Ahead 
for  WORCESTER’S  Wire  Cloth 
and  Poultry  Netting 


"The  outlook  is  good  for  the  Wire  Cloth 
and  Poultry  Netting  industry.  The  stocks  of 
these  products  in  the  distributors'  ware¬ 
houses  are  practically  nil,  and  it  will  take 
from  two. to  three  years  to  produce  enough 
material  to  satisfy  current  demands  and 
build  adequate  stocks  in  the  mills  and  dis¬ 
tributors'  warehouses. 

The  Industry  faces  no  reconversion  prob¬ 
lems  as  its  manufactured  products  are  the 
same  in  peacetime  as  in  war." 

—  G.  F.  Wright,  President 
G.  F.  Wright  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 


Here  is  another  business  backlog  —  this  time  woven 
wire  products  —  to  influence  the  Worcester  Market, 
postwar,  in  greater  buying  income.  Blanket  coverage 
of  this  market  is  available  with  the  Telegram-Gazettes 
circulation:  over  130,000  Daily,  and  80,000  Sundoy. 
City  Zone  Population  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trade 
Zones  440,770. 


TELEGR/IM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  Ptx^snL>>- 
PAUL  8L0CK(v>uJ  ASSOC  I  AXES.  NATION  AL  REPHESENTATUt; 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
I  D  I  T  O  R  *  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  fer  Mey  H.  1*^ 


"Fite  business  of  selling  your 
products  ivill  become  again 
a  matter  of  primary  concern. 


A  Fashions,  footwear,  furniture — like 

W  ether  products — ore  sold  in  for  greater 
proportions  through  advertising  in  THE  STAR, 
Washington  advertisers  will  tell  you, 
thon  in  any  other  medium  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  is  easy  to  see  why: 


First,  more  people  who  buy  reod  THE  STAR — 
oruJ  read  it  more  thoroughly, 


Second,  more  people  who  buy  are  influenced 
by  THE  STAR  becouse  Its  92-yeor  policy  of 
honest  publishing  has  created  an  abiding 
confidence  in  oil  its  columns — both  editorial 
and  odvertising. 


CNICA0O  lit  J.  i.  UnX.  TrIbMM  Te«w.  SUpertef  IM» 
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14.605  A.B.C  Daili^ 

CIRCULATION  , 


9-2fi  Home  Dclivei'c 


in  battle.  Attached  are  38  co*. 
IlCItlOriCIl  Xw'CQlry  pons,  each  worth  43  sen  (81^) 
_  _  _  *  National  Dairy,  in  the  cop; 

AH  r^rrtlll'AQ  emphasizes  the  fact  that 

X  cruiux^o  buying  these  bonds  by  ftj 

T  millions,  stacking  their  tm 

jC[p  wetr  DOnaS  against  American  dollars,  thtir 

„  ,A  self-denial  against  Americss 

Philadelphia  May  14  — Co-  y^rift;  that  only  by  outbuyim 
incident  with  the  opening  of  the  Americans  get » 

Seventh  War  Loan  drive  this  personal  crack  at  the  enenw 

week,  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  F,,un„  _ 

Inc.,  advertising  agency  releases 

information  concerning  a  novel  ^ 

form  of  bond  advertising  being 

employed  by  National  Dairy  P 

Products  Corp.,  to  appear  in  nllirv  ^ 

newspapers  and  magazines.  asked  National  Dairy  Prodncti 

_  ,  ,  .  .  1  ,  Corp.  for  permission  to  use  tt 

Repr^uced  is  an  actual  Japa-  three  Philadelphia  newr 
nese  War  Bond  with  all  its  papers  the  week  of  May  28  It 
strange  hiwoglyphics  and  on-  ^ju  appear  over  the  Pennsyl- 
ental  art.  The  photograph  is  of  yania  Co.'s  signature,  with  lull 
a  25  yen  ($6.40)  bond  issued  by  credit  to  National  Dairy, 
the  Japanese  post  office  depart-  ■ 

combination  with  newspaper  ment.  The  elaborately  decorat-  Ovor  Tnr* 

daily  and  Sunday  supplement  ed  piece  of  paper  was  issued  in  v^arneiB  wver  lop 
copy  so  that  they  dovetail  to  1940,  matures  in  1953,  and  can-  The  Detroit  Times  carriers 

reach  the  maximum  number  of  not  be  redeemed  until  10  years  have  gone  over  the  tc^  in  the 

consumers.  from  date  of  issue.  Portrait  on  selling  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 

More  use  is  being  made  of  the  bond  is  that  of  the  Minister  to  buy  50  “Water  Weaseb”  f« 

newspapers  than  last  year,  when  of  Finance.  the  Army.  As  of  May  10,  the 

the  primary  advertising  con-  The  bond,  copy  says,  belonged  Times  carriers  had  sold  enough 
sisted  of  full-page  black  and  to  a  Japanese  soldier  who  died  stamps  to  purchase  53  weaseli 


Following  an  advertising  pat¬ 
tern  of  consistency  and  aiming 
to  obtain  complete  coverage,  the 
R  L.  Watkins  Co.  Division  of 
Sterling  Drug.  Inc.,  has  been 
increasing  with  reasonable  regu¬ 
larity  its  advertising  budget  for 
Dr.  Lyon’s  Tooth  Powder  since 
it  bought  the  product  from  the 
^on  family  in  September.  1928. 

This  year,  according  to  D.  H  Wil¬ 
liams.  vice-president  in  charge 
of  advertising  at  Watkins  the 
firm  is  spending  as  much  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  it 
has  ever  spent,  and  sales  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  gave  it  the 
biggest  first  quarter  in  its 
hi-story. 

The  powder,  the  first  in  the 
dentifrice  field,  was  initiated 
into  the  market  in  1874.  but  it 
made  little  headway  until  Wat¬ 
kins  took  over  and  began  pro¬ 
moting  it  consistently  and  force¬ 
fully.  beginning  a  broad  national 
advertising  campaign  in  1930. 

Sales  that  year  were  $600,000 
and  increased  in  1932  to  $900,000. 

Sales  Mount 

Radio  advertising  was  added 
in  1932  and  sales  continued  to 
mount  steadilv,  finally  reaching 
a  million  and  a  half,  until,  re¬ 
flecting  the  general  business 
situation,  as  Mr.  Williams  said, 
they  dropped  off  2%  in  1938. 
Small  percentage  losses  were 
recorded  for  the  remaining  the 
thirties,  but  by  1941  with  a  5%  fori 


Homs  Front  Weapon 


E”  BOND  SALES 

(OAKLAND  COUNTY,  MICHIGAN) 


L  cVicWv' 


60-IndiMtr;  Biyoone  Market.  In¬ 
ly  “Local-MIndeJ."  haa  preCecred 
Tlmta  tot  75  year*,  for  Buy- 


michigan 


7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspop*^ 


TIMES 


from  the  front  lines 


Flashed 


1200  West  Third  NEA-ACME  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


From  the  landing  in  North  Africa  to  the  razing  of  Germany, 
the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  has  flashed  pictures  from  the  scenes 
of  battle  on  an  NEA-ACME  Trans-Ceiver.  Developed  by 
NEA-ACME  engineers,  this  compact  single  unit  sends  and 
receives  by  radio  wave  and  telephone  wire.  Essential  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  war,  the  Trans-Ceiver  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  modern  newspaper  in  peace.  ACT  NOW.  .  .  . 
Trans-Ceivers  will  soon  be  available  to  add  to  our  circuit 
of  15  bureaus  and  43  cities.  Write  for  information. 


pill  It  ji 

;  1  1 

Ross'  Textbook 
Sets  Style  for 
Truman's  Aide 

“Newrpaper  English,  at  its 
best,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  good  English  employed  in 
the  setting  forth  of  news.  At 
its  worst  it  embodies  the  com¬ 
mon  faults  of  writing  .  . 

Thirty-four  years  ago  Charles 
G.  Ross  wrote  a  small  volume  on 
“TTie  Writing  of  News"  for  use 
"as  a  laboratory  guide  in  the 
school  room  or  as  a  textbook  for 
home  use.” 

.  .  ‘Fine  writing’ — the  kind 
that  speaks  of  a  barber  shop 
as  a  ‘tonsorial  parlor’ — has  no 
place  in  the  modern  newspaper 
office,  but  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  writer  who  can  infuse  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigor  into  his  story. 
. .  .  Try  to  say  in  one  word  what 
the  writer  who  strains  after 
effect  might  put  into  half-a- 
dozen.  Don’t  say  'devouring  ele¬ 
ment’  when  you  mean  ‘fire.’  .  . 

At  that  time  Mr.  Ross  was  an 
assistant  nrofessor  of  Journalism 
in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
teaching  young  college  men  and 
women  the  business  which  he 
had  entered  in  1906  after  being 
graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1905. 

“.  ..  As  a  rule  the  words  that 
are  deeply  rooted  in  everyday 
speech  are  stronger  than  their 
synonyms  of  foreign  origin. 
Words  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  language.  ,  .  .  Brevity  as 
well  as  force  favors  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  ‘Begin’  is  shorter  than 
‘commence’  .  . 

This  week,  after  a  long  and 
successful  newspaper  career,  Mr. 
Ross,  onetime  classmate  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  was  sworn 
into  office  as  White  House  press 
secretary.  His  installation  had 
been  delayed  for  several  weeks 
to  permit  his  covering  the  open¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Conference  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

After  his  appointment.  Editor 
fc  Publisher  did  a  piece  on  Mr. 
Ross  (Apr.  28.  p.  38)  detailing 
his  career.  The  piece  did  not 
mention  his  book.  With  a  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  that  was  an  im¬ 
portant  oversight.  Some  of  them 
wrote  in  about  it. 

“.  .  .  Approach  every  story  in 


Ross  Jumps  the  Gun 

Washington.  May  15 — Charles 
G.  Ross,  Presidsnt  Truman's 
new  press  chief,  "jumped  the 
9un''  by  holding  a  press  con¬ 
ference  before  he  actually 
took  office.  But  first  he  apolo¬ 
gised  for  carpetbagging  the 
job.  His  only  announcements 
were  that  he  is  retaining  Eben 
A.  Ayers  as  his  press  assis- 
tont.  and  Myrtle  Bengheim  as 
personal  secretary. 

ment — a  trend  which  continues 
to  this  dav — and  Ross’  rules  fore- 
.oaw  what  would  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  for  at  least  a  generation  in 
the  future. 

“.  .  Say  ‘body.’  not  ‘remains’: 

‘coffin,’  not  ‘casket’;  ‘the  dead 
man,’  not  ‘the  deceased.’  ‘Burial’ 
is  better  than  ‘interment.’ " 

So,  34  years  later,  and  despite 
the  writing  of  many  other  text¬ 
books  on  journalistic  writing  in 
that  time,  Ross’  book  is  still  in 
use.  and  still  a  favorite  with 
some  newsmen.  And  when  its 
mention  is  omitted  from  a  Ross 
biography,  his  admiring  friends 
write  and  tell  you  about  it. 

“.  .  .  .  The  following  list  of 
‘bromides’  includes  both  trite 
and  grandiose  expressions: 

.  .  admiring  friends.” 
a 

Doilv  V^^ns  Verdict 
In  Slander  Action 

Wakefield.  Mass.,  May  14 — A 
verdict  for  the  Wakefield  Daily 
Item  was  rendered  by  Judge 
Frederick  B.  Greenhalge  in 
Middlesex  County  Superior 
Court  last  week,  in  its  suit  for 
slander  against  the  Rev.  LeRoy 
Congdon. 

Congdon  was  charged  with 
having  been  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  a  report  that  Managing 
Editor  Gardner  Campbell  of  the 
Item  said  in  a  talk  that  he 
wanted,  or  intended,  to  “drive 
the  Jews  off  Main  St.  in  1944.” 

Subsequently,  five  Jewish 
storekeepers  withdrew  their  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  Item. 

’The  court  found  Congdon  not 
respiMisible  for  the  advertising 
cancellation,  but  guilty  of  at¬ 
tributing  the  statement  to  Camp¬ 
bell.  and  of  permitting  the  story 
to  stand  undenied  for  18  months. 


Communication 
Group  Surveys 
Service  Abroad 

Washington.  May  16 — In  the 
absence  of  settled  policy  among 
government  departments  on  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  international 
communications,  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  left  this 
week  to  inspect  facilities  in 
Europe  and  Africa  in  the  hope 
of  developing  a  program. 

Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  who  has  publicly 
stated  he  does  not  favor  a  total 
monopoly,  including  press  trans¬ 
mission  equipment,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  Senators  Ernest  W.  Mc¬ 
Farland  of  Arizona.  Frank  P. 
Briggs  of  Missouri.  Albert  W. 
Hawkes  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Homer  E.  Capehart  of  Indiana. 

Also  making  the  transoceanic 
plane  trip  to  take  part  in  the 
investigation  which  may  con¬ 
sume  two  months  are  Chairman 
Paul  A.  Porter  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
who  has  withheld  approval  of 
the  merger  program  pending 
further  evidence  of  its  values; 
Rear  Admiral  Joseph  L.  Red¬ 
man,  director  of  naval  com¬ 
munications  and  strong  advocate 
of  complete  monopoly  with  a 
degree  of  government  super¬ 
vision;  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Son- 
ter,  who  represents  the  War 
Department's  opposition  to  the 
Navy’s  scheme  of  amalgamation; 
and  Edward  Cooper,  committee 
secretary. 

Military  communications  fa¬ 
cilities,  almost  all  of  which  were 
constructed  since  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe,  will  be  the 
principal  subjects  of  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  but  the 
operating  equipment  of  private 
carriers  also  will  be  studied  in 
the  lights  of  its  possible  com¬ 
bination  with  those  which  are 
government-owned.  The  latter 
represent  by  far  the  larger  in¬ 
vestment  and  the  more  frequent 
installations. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  merger  but  the  total  absence 
of  agreement  on  fundamental 
points  caused  a  recess.  During 
the  period  of  adjournment  it  was 
decided  to  “start  from  scratch” 
with  the  investigation  abroad. 


a  spirit  of  open-mindedness,  re¬ 
membering  that  nearly  every 
mestion  hcu  two  or  more  sides. 
Tell  the  facts  and  let  the  reader 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  .  .  . 
Coil  the  races  by  their  right 
names.  Words  such  as  ‘Dago’ 
are  forbidden  by  fairness,  by 
good  taste  and  by  business 
policy.  .  .  .” 

Ross’  rules  for  news  writing 
and  reporting  are  as  fresh  and 
applicable  today  as  when  he 
wrote  them  In  1911. 

.  .  The  misplacing  of  an 
initial  or  the  careless  dropping 
of  a  letter  from  a  name  may 
cost  the  newspaper  a  subscriber. 
Certainly  it  convicts  the  news¬ 
paper  of  inaccuracy  in  one  man’s 
eyes.  .  . 

At  that  time,  newspaper  writ- 
lag  wae  emerging  from  the 
“flowery”  period  of  its  develop- 


A  writer-editor  who  has  been  with  an  interna¬ 
tionally  famed  news  publication  the  put  few  years 
will  go  anywhere  to  any  job  possessing  some  at¬ 
traction  buides  a  salary.  The  right  job  might  be 
killing  work  that  is  also  absorbing,  or  even  mod¬ 
erately  dull  work  in  the  right  setting.  The  man 
will  continue  in  his  present  job  luitil  he  finds  what 
he  prefers.  His  seven-year  backgroimd  in  the 
national  field  includes  work  with  correspondents, 
“idea  work,”  conducting  a  variety  of  special  de¬ 
partments  (news,  humor,  and  criticism),  writing 
editorials,  and  plain  rewrite.  Some  familiarity 
with  special  foreign  fields.  Sound  early  experience 
in  a  metropolitan  daily,  all  beats.  Complete 
details  on  request  Box  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SENSE 


.  Every  day  the 
,  people  of  Wash¬ 
ington  re-affirm 
.  in  overwhelming 

t 

figures  their  pref- 
^  erence  for  the 
^  Times  -  Herald 
over  every  other 

1 

newspaper  in 
I  town. 

In  a  sentimental 
sense  it  is  their 
newspaper.  ' 

In  a  circulation 
sense  it  is  yours. 
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don't  memorize  the  vast  amount  geared  not  only  to  promote  de- 
of  data  for  every  product  that  scriptive  labeling  but  also  to  im- 
makes  symbols  significant.  prove  employe  relations  and  ii 

"The  simplest  answer  devised  currently  working  on  the  reem- 
to  date  to  give  complete  informa-  ployment  of  veterans  and,  long 
tion,  with  a  minimum  of  effort  range,  on  providing  even  more 
on  the  purchaser’s  part  is  good  steady  jobs  in  the  food  industry 
descriptive  labeling.”  Also  it  will  strive  to  bring  the 

The  booklet  will  be  distributed  farmer  and  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
to  schools  and  colleges,  to  key  cessor  to  greater  mutual  under¬ 
women  leaders  and  to  the  press  standing  of  common  problems 
for  reference  purposes.  Since  the  and  objectives, 
program  is  a  continuing  one  it  paul  Willis.  GMA  president 
will  be  followed  by  other  inate-  speaking  at  both  sessions,  ex- 
nal  such  as  guides  for  teachers,  pressed  the  confidence  of  the 
In  the  question  and  answer  manufacturers  in  the  program 
period  which  followed  the  pres-  and  Stuart  Peabody.  Borden  Co 
entetion  to  the  newspaper  food  president,  spoke  briefly  at  the 
editors,  it  was  brought  out  by  press  luncheon. 

GMA  representatives  that  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  could  not  raise  * 

prices,  that  grade  labeling  would 

tend  to  kill  incentives  for  im-  t-Onadian  Faper  Quits 
proving  products  further  be-  With  its  headline  ‘‘Germany 
cause  It  might  lead  to  flat  pricing  Quits,”  the  Canadian  Press  Newt 
and  that  one  of  the  contributions  published  its  final  edition  May 
which  the  food  editors  can  make  12.  For  three  years  the  tablniH- 


Descriptive  Labeling 
Program  Under  Way 


IN  A  RAPID  succession  of  events  as  simple  as  a-b-c,  because 
the  consumer  relations  activ-  “Different  qualities  are  im^r- 
ities  of  the  Grocery  Manufac-  tant  to  different  consumers  Dls- 
turers'  Information  Council,  es-  criminating  consumers  seek  dif- 
Ublished  within  the  past  year  ferent  qualities  in  similar  prod- 
by  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  ucts  to  be  used  for  different  pur- 
America.  Inc.,  got  under  way  in  poses.  Products  of  the  .same 
New  York  last  week,  first  with  general  class  may  vary  widely, 
a  presentation  to  the  trade  and  for  example,  in  flavor,  shape, 
magazine  press  of  GMIC's  de-  texture,  nutritional  value  or  ease 
scriptive  labeling  program  and  of  preparation.’ 
later  with  a  dinner  meeting  as  It  bases  these  conditions  par- 
part  of  the  New  York  Market  tially  on  a  survey  of  3«)  home- 
Newspapers  Food  Editors’  Con-  makers  in  six  cities  who  lis^ 
ference  •  the  four  or  five  characteristics 

Essentially  the  program  is  they  consider  most  important  in 
two-pronged — to  encourage  man-  buying  food.  The  top  five  were, 
ufacturers  to  provide  their  prod-  in  order  of  preference,  nutritive 
ucts  with  "good  descriptive  value,  flavor,  number  of  serv- 
labels”  which  give  the  shdpper  ings.  contents  by  weight  and 
exactly  what  she  most  warns  in  methods  of  preparing, 
the  way  of  information  and  serv-  Despite  the  fact,  the  booklet 
ice  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  sUtes.  that  42%  of  the  women 
educate  her  to  read  labels  and  voted  for  a  combination  of  brand 
make  use  of  them  in  her  buying  or  trade  mark  and  grade,  their 
activities.  first  five  choices  did  not  include 

The  program  is  set  forth  from  sny  of  the  characteristics  meas- 
tlie  consumer  point-of-view  in  a  ured  by  grade, 
booklet  "The  Inside  Story”  Believing  its  program  of  de- 
which  was  released  at  the  press  scriptive  labeling  to  be  more  in- 
luncheon  at  the  Ambassador  elusive  and  less  arbitrary  and. 
Hotel  and  given  to  the  editors  at  therefore,  more  helpful  to  the 
the  dinner  in  the  Park  Lane.  consumer,  GMIC  has  listed  seven 
V  It  .  .L  n  ui-  points  it  feels  should  be  con- 

Talk  to  the  Public  preparing  labels. 

Declaring  that  this  is  a  “posi-  though  it  points  out  that  no  two 
tive  campaign.”  Mabel  Flanley,  products  have  identical  labeling 
of  Flanley  and  Woodward,  pub-  requirements, 
lie  relations  counsel  to  GMA,  told  .  ,  , 

the  press  that  the  food  manu-  .  ,  ^ 

facturers  are  already  re-examin-  The  list  includes: 
ing  their  labels  in  the  light  of  “1-  Any  up-to-date  picture  of 
consumer  needs  and  demands  the  product  reproduced  as  ac- 
and  that  “from  here  on  grocery  curately  as  possible  to  give  the 
manufacturers  will  not  sit  back  right  idea  of  color,  size  and  ap- 
and  simply  improve  labels,  and  pearance;  perhaps  illustrating 
know  in  their  hearts  they  are  *^se. 

doing  a  job  in  the  service  of  the  “2.  Detail  about  quantity.  In 
public — they  will  use  the  news  addition  to  net  contents  required 
of  the  changing  of  labels  as  a  by  law,  number  of  portions, 
part  of  their  information  pro-  number  of  pieces,  number  of 
gram  to  the  public  to  build  still  cupfuls,  size  of  can,  etc. 
greater  public  confidence  and  “3.  A  brief  description  of  raw 
mutual  understanding.”  products,  possibly  with  method 

Continuing,  she  said,  “From  processing, 
the  evidence  we  have  to  date  in  “4-  For  some  products,  direc- 
preliminary  studies,  it  appears  tions  for  use,  with  brief  but 
the  public  will  welcome  this  specific  instructions;  possibly 


is  men  and  women  overseas. 


Every  year,  during  “Iris  Week”  in  Nashville,  iris  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  flaunt  their  colors  in  public  plantings,  along  streets 
and  highways,  around  humble  homes  and  rich.  Twelve  show 
gardens  make  Nashville  a  world-foremost  renter  of  iris  cul¬ 
ture.  Thousands  of  other  garden  owners,  devoting  their  ef¬ 
forts  now  to  victory  gardening,  are  still  not  neglecting  the 
aesthetic,  until  the  time  when  flower  lovers  from  all  over  the 
world  will  again  flock  annually  to  Nashville.  Here  the  adver¬ 
tiser  will  find  two  great  newspapers  thoroughly  covering 
the  field. 


Nashville  City  Zone  Population 
Nashville  Market  Population  . 


EVENING  MORNING  SUNPAY 

NiWSTAMIt  miNTINC  CORPOKAHOH.  ACINT 
R  s  s  «.M  t  •  d  by  Tha  •  s  a.  a'm  C  a  as  g  • 


Providence  fournal- Bulletin  take  this  means  of  publicly  felicitating  George 
W'.  Potter,  chief  erlitorial  writer  for  these  newspapers,  who  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  1944.  World  events  of  the  moment,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  these  events  to  perplex  men  and  nations  in  the  years  to  come,  suggest 
the  timeliness  of  reprinting  Mr.  Potter’s  editorial.  “Relation  of  Freedoms”,  which  re¬ 
ceived  special  citation  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  as  best  expressing  the 
views  held  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  the  press— the  foun¬ 
tainhead  from  which  all  other  Freedoms  spring. 


Relation  of  Freedoms 


By  George  W.  Potter 


Chief  Editorial  Writer,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  Pulitzer 


IN  the  proper  spirit  ol^onpartisanship,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Odwress.  using  spadework  material 

fbered  by  the  State  D^itrtment,  are  uniting  on  a  resolu- 
1  to  guarantee  world  freedom  of  news.  The  aim  is  to 
orporate  in  the  peace  treaties  guarantees  underwritten 
the  signatory  nations  affording  the  right  to  gather  news 
anywhere  and  to  permit  the  unhindered  receipt  into  their 
countries  of  news  gathered  elsewhere. 


Prize  Winner  For  Distinguished  Editorial  Writing  in  1944 


Thus  we  see  in  the  instance  of  the  American  press  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  inextricable  relationship  between  a  flourishing 
human  freedom  and  the  sound  fruits  of  a  healthy  economic 
freedom.  One  depends  upon  the  other,  and  both  will  pre¬ 
vail  so  long  as  conditions  are  maintained  which  permit  this 
economic  freedom. 

Does  the  individual  in  America  see  clearly  that  his  hu¬ 
man  freedoms  are  tied  in  with  economic  freedom? 


The  premise  of  this  resolution  is  so  obvious  that  it  does 
not  require  laboring.  It  is  that  war,  or  the  threat  of  war, 
is  minimized  and  that  better  relations  prevail  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  when  there  is  free  access  to  honest  and 
unbiased  news  and  information,  objectively  presented.  We 
know  from  bitter  experience  that  the  first  thing  that  totali¬ 
tarian  and  dictatorships  do  when  they  come  into  power  is  to 
seize  the  press  and  make  of  it  an  instrument  of  totalitarian 
design  to  poison  the  minds  of  their  people,  color  their  think¬ 
ing  and  stir  up  hatred  and  rancor  against  other  nations. 
Through  their  control  of  the  press,  the  totalitarian  authori¬ 
ties  effectively  blanketed  their  people  from  information  of 
or  contact  with  the  outside  world. 

But  it  is  merely  a  counsel  of  perfection  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be  genuine  world  freedom  of  news  without  a  gen¬ 
uine  free  press.  A  genuine  free  press  is  one  that  is  econom¬ 
ically  free,  that  is.  one  that  can  support  itself  by  its  own 
revenues  and  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  independent  of  sub¬ 
sidy  or  subvention  from  government  or  self-seeking  or  sel¬ 
fish  private  interests.  In  France  before  the  war,  freedom 
of  the  press  was  guaranteed  as  a  right,  but  in  fact  the 
French  press  was  venal  and  corrupt  because  it  was  not  eco¬ 
nomically  free  and  depended  upon  subsidies  and  bribes  for 
its  bread  and  butter,  often  from  foreign  powers,  with  re¬ 
sults  that  were  calamitous  to  France.  Pertinax,  the  most  pro¬ 
found  student  of  journalism  in  France,  put  his  finger  exactly 
upon  the  solution  of  how  to  get  a  genuine  free  press  in  that 
country:  "The  French  people.”  he  said,  “will  have  to  de¬ 
velop  the  advertising  habit  or  be  prepared  to  pay  much 
more  for  their  papers.”  In  other  words,  the  French  press 
must  be  able  to  pay  its  own  way  in  order  to  have  real  free¬ 
dom.  and  that  truth  applies  in  any  country  that  wants  a  free 
press. 


COME  people  in  this  country  do  not  understand  or  deliber- 
ately  misinterpret  what  freedom  of  the  press  actually  is. 
They  father  the  idea  that  it  is  a  right  belonging  to  newspa¬ 
pers  solely,  giving  them  the  privilege  of  dmng  as  they 
please.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  spe¬ 
cific  grant  of  a  right  by  the  Constitution  not  to  the  news¬ 
papers  solely  but  to  all  the  people  for  their  protection.  We 
have  the  freest  press  in  the  whole  world,  thanks  not  alone 
to  a  jealously  guarded  popular  right  but  also  because  the 
American  press  is  economically  independent,  stands  on  its 
own  two  feet  without  subsidy  or  subvention  and  can  pay  its 
ovm  way,  depending  upon  its  own  competency  for  survival. 
Through  our  co-operative  system  of  newsgathering,  which 
serves  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  the  American 
people  are  assured  of  objective  news. 


There  is  a  well  known  generalization  that  human  rights 
come  before  property  rights.  It  is  used  by  demagogues, 
because  of  its  surface  appeal,  to  play  upon  the  emotions  of 
the  unthinking.  Like  all  glib  generalizations  it  should  be 
subject  to  critical  examination.  We  would  not  say  that 
property  rights  come  before  human  rights  or  that  human 
rights  come  before  property  rights.  Unqualified  absolutes 
like  these  do  not  contain  the  truth  as  tested  by  human  ex¬ 
perience.  What  we  do  say  is  that  human  rights  and  proper¬ 
ty  rights  are  related  to  one  another,  are  intertwined  with 
one  another,  work  with  and  play  upon  one  another  for  the 
general  good,  depend  upon  one  another. 

Pipe  PIUS,  in  a  recent  statement  of  most  far-reaching 
significance  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  world,  said 
this  much  better  than  we  can  hope  to  say  it,  said  it  out  of 
background  of  deep  human  experience  for  the  guidance  of 
the  men  who  will  help  build  the  new  world.  He  related 
private  property,  a  "natural  fruit  of  labor,”  to  man’s  deter¬ 
mination  “to  create  for  himself  and  his  own  an  existence 
of  just  freedom,  not  only  economic  but  also  political,  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious.” 

He  condemned  a  capitalism  that  “arrogates  unlimited 
right  to  property  without  any  subordination  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good”  and  he  condemned  a  system  that,  depriving  men 
of  any  direct  or  indirect  security  in  their  lives,  leaves  them 
slaves  of  any  political  party  that  promises  them  bread  and 
security. 

“By  defending  private  property,”  said  the  Pope,  “the 
Church  .  .  .  also  pursues  a  lofty  ethical-social  aim.  .  .  .  The 
aim  of  the  Church  is  to  render  the  institution  of  private 
ownership  such  as  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
of  Divine  wisdom  and  the  dictates  of  Nature:  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  social  order,  a  necessary  premise  of  human 
initiative,  an  impulse  to  labor  for  the  advantage  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  and  transcendental  aims  of  the  goal,  the  prize  and 
dignity  of  man,  who  was  created  to  the  image  of  God.  .  .  . 
Future  social  and  economic-policy  organizing  activity  of 
the  State,  of  local  bodies,  of  professional  organizations  will 
not  be  able  to  achieve  their  lofty  aims  in  continuing  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  social  life  and  normal  returns  of  a  na¬ 
tional  economy  unless  they  respect  and  protect  the  vital 
function  of  private  property  in  its  personal  and  total  value.” 

In  other  words,  the  Pope  says  that  human  rights  and  pro¬ 
perty  rights,  human  freedom  and  economic  freedom^^re 
not  antagonistic  or  divided  into  separate  categories.  They 
go  hand  in  hand  in  a  proper  and  related  balance  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  An  understanding  of  this  fundamental  rela¬ 
tionship  will  make  for  a  better  and  more  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  for  us  all. 


The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
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World  Freedom 
Of  Thought  Is 
'Ultimate'  Aim 

World  fre«Hiom  of  thouf;ht,  no 
matter  what  the  medium  may 
be,  is  the  ultimate  objective  in 
the  State  Department’s  advocacy 
of  a  Charter  of  Human  Rights  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

The  statement  of  official  aims 
was  made  bv  Francis  C.  DeWolf, 
chief  of  the  Communications 
Division.  Department  of  State, 
at  a  forum  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  New  York 
City,  following  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinius  that  he  would  strive  for 
an  endorsement  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  speech  in  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

Thus,  from  both  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  there  came  offi¬ 
cial  news  that  the  subject  of 
world  freedom  of  information 
was  not  a  dead  issue  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference.  Mr. 
DeWolf  declared  the  blueprint 
called  for  compacts  guaranteeing 
full  and  unrestricted  access  to 
information,  freedom  of  travel, 
equal  use  of  communication 
facilities,  prompt  and  reasonable 
transmission. 

Asked  if  the  agreement  would 
cover  also  the  transmission  of 
“misinformation.”  Mr.  DeWolf 
replied  that  the  plan  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  so  that 
correspondents  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  newsmen  accredited 
only  by  their  press  associations 
or  newspapers. 


Discussion  during  the  forum 
disclosed  that  Morris  L.  Ernst, 
counsel  for  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  was  in  agreement  with 
James  L.  Fly.  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  in  so  far  as  Mr. 
Fly’s  proposal  of  a  unified  world 
communications  system  referred 
to  the  mechanical  operation  and 
excluded  government  control 
over  content.  Mr.  Fly  had  as¬ 
serted  that  low  rates  could  be 
provided  by  “an  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  .system.”  not  by  duplica¬ 
tion  of  facilities  in  a  competitive 
system. 

Ernst  charged  that  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  was  advo¬ 
cating  “an  international  cartel 
of  the  human  mind.”  He  called 
for  application  of  the  “Brandeis 
principle”  in  that  the  sale  of 
news  would  be  made  available 
to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it  at 
a  fair  rate. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the 
audience.  Ernst  condemned  the 
concentration  of  newspapers  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  and  sug¬ 
gested  these  remedies;  Legisla¬ 
tion  to  prohibit  a  man  from 
owning  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper.  “incentive  subsidies”  for 
the  small  papers,  such  as  free 
use  of  the  mails  to  all  with  less 
than  25.000  circulation  and  a 
graduated  scale  of  rates  upward, 
and  exemption  from  income  tax 
for  the  first  $6,000  yearly  profit; 
and  full  debate  of  the  question 
via  Dress  associations,  radio  and 
movies. 

He  also  decried  various  forms 
of  government  interference  with 
the  press,  radio  and  movies. 


Argentina  Now 
Prewi  Partner 
In  New  Circuit 

The  press  obtained  a  new 
channel  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  U.S.  and  Argentina 
this  week  when  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  established  direct  radio¬ 
telegraph  .service  between  New 
York  and  Buenos  Aires  as  the 
fourth  radio  link  with  South 
America. 

With  the  government  of  Arg¬ 
entina  as  a  partner  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  .sharing  revenue  with 
Press  Wireless,  the  new  circuit 
is  for  both  government  and 
press  mes.sages.  Officials  of 
Press  Wireless  hailed  it  as  in 
keeping  with  the  growth  of 
closer  and  more  harmonious  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  greater  flow  of 
news  between  the  two  countries. 
A  rate  of  4*/4  cents  a  word,  one- 
half  cent  cheaper  than  that  of 
other  carriers,  is  posted. 

Captain  of  the  Navy  R.  Al¬ 
berto  Gallegos  Luque.  director 
general  of  Argentine  Communi¬ 
cations,  sent  a  message  to  A. 
Warren  Norton,  president  of 
Press  Wireless,  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  “new  .service  will 
intensify  exchange  of  mutual  in¬ 
formation  and  contribute  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  friendly  affec¬ 
tion  that  we  feel  for  the  great 
people  of  your  country.” 

The  circuit  has  been  set  up 
for  transmission  of  messages  at 
the  rate  of  about  500  words  a 
minute.  The  Buenos  Aires  ter¬ 


minal  is  owned  by  the  Argeatj,^ 
government.  i  ^ 

Looking  forward  to  refumy 
tion  of  circuits  with 
Tokyo  and  Shanghai.  Mr. 
ton  announced  that  Press  Wir(. 
less  intended  to  continue  serrice 
from  two  mobile  units  in  Gtr 
many,  until  otherwise  dirtctai 
by  Army  authorities.  The  Psrij 
offices,  meanwhile,  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  busiest  communi¬ 
cations  centers  in  the  setnt 
More  than  100,000  words  of  nem 
dispatches  were  handled  on  V-I 
Day,  besides  several  hours  d 
simultaneous  voice  transmission 

Several  of  the  original  Freodi 
staff,  driven  out  by  the  Gennii 
invasion  in  1940,  are  back  it 
work  at  the  Paris  station,  and 
much  of  the  apparatus,  secreted 
from  the  Nazis,  has  been  put 
back  in  service.  Press  Wirel« 
was  the  last  communications 
company  to  leave  France  after 
the  Germans  overran  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  mobile  unit  PX  was 
the  first  civilian-operated  station 
to  resume  direct  contact  between 
Paris  and  the  U.S.  after  libro 
tion. 

A  large  part  of  the  Paris  busi¬ 
ness  is  received  at  the  TinKs 
Square,  N.Y.C.,  office  of  Pre« 
Wireless  on  a  new  machine  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  800  words  a 
minute  in  Morse  code.  It’s  also 
used  for  Moscow  messages. 


Sunday  Price  Raised 

Chicago,  May  10 — Beglnninj 
May  13,  the  Chicago  Sunday  Su 
raised  its  single  copy  prion 
from  10  to  12  cents  in  the  cit> 
and  suburbs. 


Harrisburg  again  heads  the  list  of  1 1  biggest  markets 
in  Pennsylvania  markets  in  per  capita  income — $1504. 
It  takes  people  with  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  to  make 
a  tip  top  market. 

That  is  why  so  many  manufacturers  use  Harrisburg 
as  a  test  market  and  run  their  campaigns  in 
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5[t|P  ‘imI  Slyr  burning  Nphib 

OVER  80,000  NET  PAID  DAILY 

Largest  fifet  Paid  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

National  Representatives  .  .  .  KELLY  SMITH  CO. 
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way  up  here  in  OwmsMtowahie  ? . . .  Boy, 
is  chat  a  wonderful  sensation?  Just  as  if 
you  were  Mr.  Addison  Sims  of  Seattle, 
in  Seattle!  Particularly  if  you  lug  a 
sample  case  of  something  to  sell!  .  .  . 
When  you  find  the  old  familiar  package 
face  to  face  on  a  strange  shelf— and 
salespeople  who  never  knew  a  PM  have 
a  kind  word  for  it!  Or  a  chain  manager 
admits  “It’s  going  okay  here!” 

A  lot  of  products  that  were  once  old 
standbys  have  been  short  and  shy  these 
last  three  years.  A  lot  of  once  good 
dealers  have  done  very  well  without 
them!  When  GI  orders  are  filled,  can 
you  go  back  to  the  GP  (General  Public)  ? 
Switch  from  the  QM  to  stock  clerks  and 
salespeople . . .  without  the  stony  stare? 


sections  tnat  everybody  sees,  from  Sears 
to  soda  jerkers,  high  execs  to  hatcheck 
girls.  Say  hello  to  I5,ooo/X30  families — 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  folks  who 
sell  and  serve  them!  In  hundreds  of 
major  markets,  at  once — you  name  it, 
and  w^  haveit!  Get  that  Sunday  comics 
habit — 75%  of  adult  Sunday  paper 
readers,  plus  98%  the  kids — holding  up 
the  banner  for  you  NOW!  So  you’ll 
have  a  market  that  says  “Welcome, 
stranger,”  and  not  “nothing  today,” 
when  you  start  back  to  selling!  .  .  . 
Metropolitan  Group  Sunday  comics  are 
low  cost  group  insurance  for  customer 
re-oonversion,  in  quantity,  and  quick! 
. . .  Call  the  nearest  MG  office — soon . . . 


*  Re-sell  them  with  a  smile  in  the 
Metropolitan  Group  Sunday  comics 


T‘he  first  national  newspaper  netW9i4f  i  i  *  Ri 

Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe 
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Omaha  World-Herald  •  Providence  Journal 
Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
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Btropaiitmrvroup 

•  Chicago  Tribune  •  Qeveland  Plain  Dealer 
Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
•  New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
•  Buffalo  Courier-Eixpress  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
•  New  Orleans 'Imies-Picayune-States 
•  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express 
•  METRo-PAciric:  Fresno  Bee  •  Los  Angeles  Times 
Oregon  Journal  •  Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Diego  Union 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2  •  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fnndaooft 
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Text  for  Today: 
Publisher  Helps 
Church  with  Ads 


Ferdie  Olmo 
Wins  Missouri 
Photo  Award 


you  re  out  to  sell  the  Most  church  copy  he  had  seen  Columbia,  Mo.,  May  14 — 
Church  that  s  a  legitimate  task  newspapers,  Mr,  Keister  said,  Ferdie  Olmo,  Los  Angeles  Ex~ 

in  the  advertising  man's  port-  of  little  interest  except  to  aminer  photographer,  won  the 

folio— what’s  the  the  “faithful  few,”  University  of  Missouri  Joumal- 

{Mint  of  running  "My  copy,”  he  explained,  “has  ism  School’s  top  award  for  fea- 

been  aimed  primarily  at  that  ture  news  pictures  last  week. 
hIwh  .  ®  great  b^y  of  unchurched  and  in  the  judging  at  the  opening  of 

the  approach  of  each  piece  of  the  school’s  annual  Journalism 
WeU,  its  typi-  copy  in  affirmative  rather  than  Week.  Olmo’s  picture  was  en- 

***  J.”®  negative.”  titled  “Night  and  Fright.” 

sage  wnicn  t.  li.  Sometimes  the  copy,  written  A  war  picture,  "Rigor  Mortis,” 

iLeisier,  stras-  f,y  newspaper  editors,  ministers,  by  Carmen  Reporto  of  the  Cht- 

1  i  » K.' laymen,  is  rewritten  several  capo  Sun  staff,  was  first  in  the 
iisner.  Puts  fimes  to  get  the  affirmative  ap-  spot  news  division. 

proach,  and  many  times  it’s  joe  Rosenthal’s  Pulitzer  Prize- 
tossed  away  and  the  topic  as-  winning  picture.  “Marines  on 

an.  '  Signed  to  a  new  writer.  Ulus-  iwo  Jima.”  was  declared  out  of 

nMri no  in  SO  •  trations  are  selected  for  human  competition  and  received  a  spe- 

pearing  in  50  •  interest  appeal.  Rare  is  the  cial  award 

Sotoforth.  ad’i/t^^e  llttll  f'""™  <*“7'';  more  com-  Honorabie  mention  In  the  lea- 

JSriy-hLd  sSndl.5lni?lV!i"p  tamlfy'’ children ‘gS^to  "I'"*'”-  »»'  •«  Anthony 

in  oversize  shoes  l^rns  to  walk  lamiiy,  cniiaren  going  lo  Camerano,  Associated  Press: 

m  oversize  sn^s,  learns  to  warn  gj^ool,  choir  boys,  famous  land-  Michael  Conversa  Sian  Jose 

’'xl.e'SSS^nS  S'lomea  to  MS°c«™’Himfr  FreS 

teach  their  children  the  de-  Single  Sponsorship  and  F.  Clyde  Wilkinson,  Wash- 

pendence  of  all  life  upon  God.  Groups  of  churches  under-  inqton  Times-Herald. 

and  the  value  of  religion  and  write  the  ads  in  some  towns.  Spot  picture  honorable  men- 

the  Church  as  the  guardian  but  oftener  it’s  a  group  of  mer-  tion  went  to  Rosenthal.  Reporto 

of  man’s  ^iritual  existence,  chants,  and  in  Lexington,  Ky.  and  Mario  Cavagnaro,  St.  Louis 

And  this  must  be  done,  line  the  whole  series  is  sponsored  by  J^r-Times.. 

upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre-  the  Wheeler  Furniture  Co.,  • 

cept,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  whose  president,  A.  B.  Wheeler,  HsClds  PoPGr  Firm 

words.”  recently  told  Mr.  Keister:  “’The  v>  t  i**i„ 

Thirty  years  a  publisher.  Mr.  day  of  price  advertising  is  far  off 

Keister  has  drawn  upon  his  and  good  institutional  advertis- 

newspaper  experience,  advertis-  ing  such  as  this  we  are  running 

ing  salesmanship,  and  interest  in  will  build  a  lot  of  good  will.”  “I®"  appointed  presi- 

church  work  to  strive  to  build  Probable  results  of  the  ads  dent  of  the  nrm. 

up  church  attendance,  through  are  indicated  in  the  report  of  a 

newspaper  advertising.  ’The  idea  minister  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  stat-  ijp- 

of  local  sponsorship  for  the  kind  ing  the  highest  sustained  attend- 

of  c<^y  he  planned  came  natur-  ance  for  any  month  in  20  years 

ally  from  his  achievement  of  followed  the  publication  of  the 

placing  sponsored  War  Bond  ads  ad  series  in  the  Pottstown  Mer-  from 

in  98  Virginia  newspapers  dur-  cury  for  four  weeks.  ^ 

ing  the  summer  of  1942.  when  While  most  of  the  ads  are  run-  ati 

many  publi^ers  were  reluctant  ning  in  full-page  displays,  the  fjr|l|J|ITIwCf 

to  sell  patriotic  copy  on  that  Keister  copy  (it’s  copyrighted,  liWVwlIVIIwfcJ 

basis.  incidentally )  is  prepared  in  five- 
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Establishing 
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RATE  of 
$2.04  per  line 
Based  on  Card 
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Versatility  is  the  thing 
that  will  enable  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.  to  convert 
quickly  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Wks. 
iScolt  Paper  Co. 
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75  WEST  ST. 


•  MARY  McCLUNG 

Advertising  Dirtd*' 

•  ED  KENNELLY 
National  Advertising  MmsV* 


Alfrwl  O.  Hill.  Pnb.:  G.  L.  Baiiea. 
Owl  Her. ;  DonHcKay,  Local  Adv.  Mgr. 

repmtnttd  nationally  by 
STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


The  theme  is  imitotion. 


Interested  as  people  are  in  national 
and  world  news,  avidly  as  they  follow  the  mo¬ 
mentous  battles  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  there’s 
another  kind  of  news  that  interests  them  just  as 
much . . .  and  often  more.  It’s  the  news  of  what’s 
happening  in  their  own  community . . .  news  of 
people  and  places  they  know. 

There’s  only  one  place  where  people  can  satisfy 
this  deep  and  constant  desire  for  local  news... 
only  one  place  where  they  can  learn  what’s  going 
on  around  the  comer  and  down  the  street... only 
one  place  they  can  read  about  themselves  and  the 
people  nearest  to  tliem.  That  is  the  local  news¬ 


Thii  adwtittwent,  ortMftd  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertisitw,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is 
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paper  where,  of  course,  they  get  most  of  their  in¬ 
formation  about  national  and  world  events,  too. 

It  is  this  close,  intimate  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  community  that  sets  the  newspaper  apart 
from  all  other  media,  makes  it  an  indispensable 
part  of  people’s  lives,  gives  it  an  audience  more 
loyal,  more  eager,  more  intensely  interested  in 
its  contents  than  any  other  medium  enjoys. 


lished  by  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers 


That’s  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  newspaper 
space  packs  such  tremendous  selling  power... 
whether  you’re  advertising  a 
product,  a  service  or  an  idea, 
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Soldier  Tells  of  Paper 
‘Published’  at  Oflag  64 


By  Lt  David  A.  Englander 


Lt.  Englander,  a  former  New 
York  newtpaper  man,  went  over- 
teaa  last  June  as  a  combat  pho¬ 
tographic  officer.  Wounded  and 
captured  at  Aachen,  he  was  in¬ 
terned  at  Oflag  64,  Szubin, 
Poland.  Liberated  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  advance  in  January,  he 
hitchhiked  across  Poland  and 
Russia  to  Moscow  and  flew 
home  from  there. 

HUNGER  FOR  NEWS  is  a  con¬ 
stant  cravlnc  of  the  American 
prisoner-of-war,  second  only  to 
his  huncer  for  food. 

At  Oflag  64.  in  Szubin.  Poland, 
oAlcer  prisoners  of  Hitler  were, 
ironically  enough,  able  to  ap¬ 
pease  their  desire  for  news 
much  better  than  they  were 
able  to  satisfy  their  stomachs. 

Almost  every  afternoon,  the 
communique  of  the  German 
High  Command  was  announced 
over  the  camp’s  public  address 
system.  At  other  times  of  the 
day,  news  sununaries,  bulle¬ 
tins  and  comment  were  simi¬ 
larly  broadcast  over  the  loud¬ 
speaker. 

Copies  of  the  leading  German 
newspapers,  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies,  arrived  regularly,  many  of 
them  official  Nazi  organs.  Atoga- 
zines  (also  Nazi)  were  plentiful. 

Lcorry  Aflen  Founder 
Working  with  this  material,  a 
staff  of  former  newspaper  men, 
plus  several  enthusiast  c  ama¬ 
teur  journalists,  turned  out  ttie 
Oflag  Daily  Bulletin,  modestly 
admitted  by  its  publishers  to  be 
“the  best  English-language  daily 
In  Germany.’’  Official  motto  of 
the  Bulletin  was  “Freiheit  und 
Weiss  Brot’’  ( Freedom  and 
White  Bread).  ’This  was  our 
twist  to  the  Voelkischer  Beo- 
bachter's  motto  of  “Freiheit  und 
Brot." 

Larry  Allen,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  who  was 
captured  at  Tobruk  in  1942,  was 
the  founder  and  original  editor 
of  the  Bulletin,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  camp  S-2.  Lt.  Col. 
James  Alger.  When  Allen  was 
repatriated  In  June,  1944,  his 

Job  was  taken  over  by  Lt.  Frank 
>iggs.  a  veteran  of  North  Africa 
and  Sicily  and  formerly  on  the 
Woshinpton  Post. 

Specif  feature  writer  for  the 
Bulletin  and  occasional  Simday 
editor  was  War  Correspondent 
Wright  Bryan,  associate  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  wounded 
and  captured  in  France  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1944. 

Initial  step  in  turning  out  the 
paper  was  to  render  the  news 
into  English.  This  was  done  by 
a  staff  of  translators  headed  by 
Lt  Seymour  Bolten,  a  young 
graduate  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  who  had  an  excellent 
faculty  for  digging  a  good  news 
story  out  of  the  Jungle  of  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda. 


From  notes  penciled  on  odd 
scraps  of  paper  by  Bolten  and 
his  staff,  Diggs  and  I  would 
write  the  copy  for  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  two  daily  news  editions, 
feature  page  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  Each  “edition”  consisted 
of  a  single  sheet,  cut  to  standard 
size  from  paper  donated  by  the 
Y.M.C.A. 

This  page  was  ruled  into  five 
or  six  columns  and  made  up  in 
hi^ly  professional  style  by 
Diggs,  who  hand-lettered  the 
stories  in  ink.  while  Lt.  Kenneth 
Goddard,  art  editor,  did  the 
same  for  the  feature  page. 

Heads  composed  by  Diggs  and 
myself  were  printed  in  by  Lt. 
Tom  McGee  of  Illinois,  a  Ranger 
officer  who  had  been  a  profes¬ 
sional  letterer.  Photo  coverage 
was  obtained  via  pictures  clipped 
from  German  papers  by  versa¬ 
tile  Goddard,  who  doubled  as 
picture  editor.  Another  embel¬ 
lishment  that  was  tremendously 
popular  was  daily  maps  of  the 
war  fronts  drawn  by  Lts.  Charles 
Posz.  paratrooper,  and  George 
Durgin,  tanker,  on  information 
supplied  by  Bolten,  the  staff’s 
one-man  reference  library. 

The  Bulletin’s  morning  edi¬ 
tion,  culled  chiefly  from  news¬ 
paper  stories,  appeared  about 
noon,  while  the  evening  "radio” 
edition,  written  around  the 
broadcast  communique.  was 
posted  about  7  p.m.  Each  sheet, 
along  with  the  feature  page, 
was  tacked  onto  a  wooden  board 
and  hung  on  a  wall  near  the 
camp  office  where  it  remained 
for  24  hours. 

Arid  Reading  Public 

Edition  time  always  found  an 
avid  reading  public  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  at  the  “newsstand”  for 
the  paper  to  be  published.  ’The 
Bulletin  did  yeoman  work  in 
keeping  up  camp  spirits  and 
was  commended  by  the  senior 
American  officer  as  one  of  the 
top  morale  factors. 

To  avoid  censorship,  we  kept 
our  stories  straight  and  factual, 
devoid  of  editorial  comment. 
Fortunately,  news  through  most 
of  ’44  was  good,  often  over¬ 
whelmingly  good,  and  our  tone 
was  naturally  buoyant  and  op¬ 
timistic.  In  this  we  differed 
from  the  German  writers,  who 
described  every  Allied  advance 
as  a  successful  German  “disen¬ 
gagement”  or  “planned  with¬ 
drawal.” 

German  propaganda  provided 
most  of  the  few  laughs  we  found 
in  our  tedious  prison  existence. 
One  day  the  German  newspa¬ 
pers  distributed  in  the  camp 
carried  a  big  picture  of  Adolf 
complete  with  moustache.  I. 
wondered  whether  it  was  just  a 
coincidence  when  I  saw  those 
men  who  had  received  copies 


disappear  into  the  latrine  glee¬ 
fully  carrying  the  page  with 
the  Fuehrer’s  picture  on  it. 

The  Germans  tried  to  edify  us 
with  the  mouthings  of  Lord 
Haw-Haw  and  Berlin  Sally. 
There  was  an  occasional  laugh 
in  their  rantings,  especially  their 
imprecations  against  a  weird 
whipping  boy  called  the  “Judo- 
Bolshevistic  -  Imperialistic  Con¬ 
spiracy.” 

Heaviest  propaganda  barrages 
were  released  against  the  Jews, 
the  Soviets  and  Americans,  in 
that  order.  The  grotesquely 
illogical  nature  of  their  anti- 
Semitic  tirades  was  illustrated 
by  the  stories  that  appeared  in 
two  different  papers  on  the  same 
day. 

One  story,  featured  a  picture 
of  a  Jewish  soldier  captured  on 
the  West  front.  The  legend  that 
accompanied  it  said,  in  effect: 
“Why  was  this  Jew  taken  pris¬ 
oner?  Because  he  got  tired  of 
the  flghting  and  gave  himself  up, 
like  many  other  Jewish  pris¬ 
oners.” 

’The  second  story  said:  “Jew¬ 
ish  soldiers  avoid  combat  duty. 
That  is  why  we  have  taken  so 
few  Jewish  prisoners.”  Sic! 

The  Germon  Press 

Despite  the  violence  of  their 
copy,  drab  and  stodgy  make-up 
was  characteristic  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  dailies.  Dr.  Ley’s  tabloid 
Der  Angriff  was  somewhat  live¬ 
lier  than  most,  featuring  scream¬ 
ing  editorial  exhortations 
splashed  in  headlines  across  the 
front  page  and  underlined  in  red 
ink.  ’ITiis  device  was  frequently 
used  by  the  other  dailies. 

The  magazines,  on  the  whole, 
were  much  livelier  and  more 
impressive  in  format  and  pho¬ 
tography.  ’They  were,  however, 
hopelessly  addicted  to  blowing 
up  35  mm.  color  frames  to  full- 
page  size.  ’The  fuzzy  images 
they  produced  —  and  proudly 
published  —  were  sometimes 
weird  beyond  belief. 

Their  best  job  was  Signal,  a 
“slick”  monthly  which  was  all 
things  to  all  nations  in  about 
35  foreign  languages.  ’The  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  was  a  smooth  job 
which  pompously  described  the 
grandiose  plans  Hitler  had  for 
the  construction  of  a  Greater 
Europe. 

That  Hitler’s  business  partners 
in  the  construction  of  this 
Greater  Europe  were  losing 
faith  in  its  durability  became 
evident  in  the  advertisements 
by  means  of  delicate  hints,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  manufacturers  of 
airplanes  and  optical  goods,  that 
after  the  war  they  would  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  resume  sell¬ 
ing  their  goods  to  “friends” 
abroad. 

Crudest  propaganda  effort  of 
the  Nazis  was  a  monthly  called 
“O.K.”  initials  for  the  “Overseas 
Kid.”  Half  the  paper  was  given 
over  to  poems,  articles  and  bits 
of  Action  by  Aliled  prisoners  of 
war  who  had  been  beguiled  into 
submitting  contributions.  The 
rest  of  the  sheet  comprised  ob¬ 
vious  propaganda  pieces  written 
in  an  awkward  slangy  style. 
’The  late  President  Roosevelt 
and  other  leading  Americans 
were  denounced  as  the  insti¬ 
gators  of  the  war. 


Bonham  Appointed 

Washington.  D.  C.,  May  14^ 
Appointment  of  Howard 
Bonham,  until  recently  nation¬ 
al  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
as  vice-chairman  in  charge  of 
public  relations,  has  been 
announced  by  Chairmcm  Basil 
O’Connor. 

Bonham  was  for  seven  years 
a  writer  and  editor  on  south¬ 
western  newspapers  and  with 
the  Associated  press  prior  to 
joining  the  Red  Cross  in  1931. 

Commission  Rules 
On  Severance  Pay 

Chicago,  May  15— The  Diily 
Newspaper  Commission  directed 
that  severance  pay  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  on  the  basis  of  the  highest 
weekly  pay  received  by  an  em¬ 
ploye  during  the  year  previous 
to  his  discharge,  in  issuing  i 
directive  order  covering  a  dis¬ 
pute  case  between  the  Massillon 
(O.)  Independent  and  the  Ma^ 
siilon  Newspaper  Guild. 

Severance  pay,  according  to 
the  Commission,  is  not  to  be 
paid  to  an  employe  upon  hii 
voluntary  resignation,  but  u]mo 
dismissal,  and  he  is  to  receive 
cash  severance  pay  in  a  lump 
sum  equal  to  one  week’s  pay  for 
every  10  months  or  major  frae 
tion  thereof  of  his  service  with 
the  Independent.  The  maximum 
payment  is  not  to  exceed  H 
weeks. 

The  Commission  also  directed 
that  accrual  of  severance  pay 
credits  shall  be  considered  as 
having  begun  on  the  date  when 
the  employe  commenced  his 
service  with  the  Independent, 
even  where  his  actual  employ¬ 
ment  may  have  commenced 
prior  to  the  purchase  of  the 
paper  by  Earl  J.  Jones  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc. 

In  a  wage  dispute  between 
the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
Cleveland  Photo-Engraven 
Union,  the  Commission  directed 
an  hourly  scale  of  wages  of 
$1,766  for  day  shift,  $2,035  for 
second  shift  and  $2,178  for  third 
shift. 
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NOW,  more  than  ever . . .  Reuters 


Never  in  history  has  war  been  reported  so  adequately  as  in  this 
one.  Never  before  have  news  men  been  so  close  to  battle  and  so 


/ 
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close  to  those  who  fight  battles.  American  correspondents  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  glorious  chapter  to  the  history  of  journalism.  Most  publish¬ 
ers  strive  everlastingly  to  improve  their  news  service  to  readers. 

For  most  American  newspapers,  there  is  a  chance  to  strengthen  this 
service.  It  is  by  adding  Reuters,  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


the  world-wide  news  service. 


Beware  of  Power  Politics 

Reuters  has  scored  many  war  exclusives— 
stories  such  as  the  ill-fated  Himmler  surrender 
negotiations.  But  now  comes  a  different  type  of 
story,  particularly  from  Europe.  Now  comes 
the  story  of  international  peace,  reconstruction, 
realignment,  adjustment . . .  the  battles  of  states¬ 
men,  of  power  groups,  of  political  parties. 

Reuters  is  particularly  fitted  for  this  job.  It 
has  functioned  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  nearly  a  century.  Reuters 
correspondents  have  had  long,  close  contact 
with  the  principal  foreign  personalities.  They 
know  news  sources  and  news  values  in  a  con¬ 
fusing  complexity  of  world  politics.  More  than 
ever,  Reuters  is  needed  now. 


☆ 


☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 


RECENT  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  REUTERS  INCLUDE 
Boston  Herald  Traveler  ...  St.  Louis  Star  Times 
.  .  .  Buffalo  Courier  Express  .  .  .  Detroit  News  .  .  . 
Erie  Times  . . .  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  . . . 
Norristown  Times-Herald  .  .  .  Hartford  Times 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


Owned  by  Newspapers 

It  will  continue  its  superb  war  coverage  of  the 
Pacific  and  Far  East.  This  world-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  of  nearly  2,000  special  and  resident  cor¬ 
respondents  is  owned  by  the  newspapers  of 
Britain.  It  has  long  maintained  a  reputation  for 
honesty  and  ability  in  foreign  news  reporting. 
For  details  .  . .  Reuters,  New  York,  or  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  sole 
agents  to  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
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French  Agency 
Views  Future 
Without  Subsidy 

Getting  free  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  subsidy  is  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  French  Press 
Agency  is  trying  to  solve  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  as  mucl»  inde¬ 
pendence  as  possible  under  the 
new  order  of  journalism  in 
France. 

Because  the  individual  news¬ 
papers — and  there  are  still  about 
25  in  Paris  alone — have  a  hard 
time  building  up  reserve  funds 
for  future  development,  they 
haven't  much  money  to  pay  to 
the  agency  for  the  news  it  dis¬ 
tributes  to  them,  explained 
Geraud  Jouve,  director  of  the 
agency's  political  news  service, 
visiting  New  York  this  week. 

Once  the  chief  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Havas  Agency, 
M.  Jouve  served  in  Moscow  and 
the  Balkans,  and  during  World 
War  II  he  ran  his  own  “under¬ 
ground”  service  from  Turkey 
where,  he  said,  he  was  under 
government  edict  to  abide  by 
an  old  proverb:  “I  walk  on 
snow  but  leave  no  tracks.”  He 
has  just  attended  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Conference. 

Problem  oi  Plant  Sale 

L'Agence  France  -  Presse.  he 
said,  hopes  for  greater  financial 
support  from  the  newspapers 
after  the  government  has  de¬ 
cided  what  is  to  be  done  about 
the  newspaper  plants  confiscated 
from  the  collaborationist  press 
and  now  used  by  the  papers  that 
sprang  up  largely  from  the 
underground.  Most  of  the  papers 
would  like  to  bid  for  the  prop¬ 
erties;  some  want  them  for 
nothing. 

Then,  M.  Jouve  contemplates 
a  source  of  revenue  from  the 
government  on  a  different  basis 
than  the  outright  subsidy  which 
supports  the  agency  today.  He 
believes  the  agency  could  sell 
its  news  report  to  official  bu¬ 
reaus,  a  government-owned  ra¬ 
dio  (as  in  England),  and  to  col¬ 
onial  clients. 

The  French  agency  already  is 
in  the  field  with  Reuters  and 
American  news  services  in  some 
countries  near  France.  M.  Jouve 
•aid  his  agency  lacks  the  tech¬ 
nical  facilities  for  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  reports  and  he,  very 
frankly,  is  more  concerned  about 
government  monopoly  of  com- 
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munications  than  about  other 
phases  of  the  world  freedom  of 
information  crusade. 

On  the  whole,  he  declared, 
the  French  newspapers  are  not 
so  Communistic  as  it  is  believed 
outside  the  country.  The  edi¬ 
tors  who  hew  to  the  Red  line,  he 
said,  merely  make  more  noise 
than  others  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Communist  ele¬ 
ment  is  strong. 

How  much  the  leftist  organs 
bow  to  Moscow  is  conjectural, 
but  M.  Jouve  recalled  that  when 
word  was  sent  to  stop  criticiz¬ 
ing  Gen.  de  Gaulle  the  Commu¬ 
nist  papers  laid  off.  And  once 
a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
leftist  journals  was  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  Russian  zone  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  nothing  he  wrote  ever 
appeared  in  print. 

The  future  of  the  new  journal¬ 
ism  in  France  is  very  bright.  M. 
Jouve  believes,  providing  the 
present  plan  of  building  papers 
on  circulation  revenue  is  not 
scrapped.  With  income  from 
advertising.  when  newsprint 
again  becomes  available,  the 
press  will  prosper  and  be  in¬ 
dependent. 

The  French  press  had  hoped. 
M.  Jouve  said,  that  the  U.  S 
would  “open  the  floodgates  of 
newsprint”  but  instead  it  must 
wait  for  importations  from 
Scandinavia  and  resumption  of 
milling  in  France. 

■ 

J.  S.  Knight  Tribute 
To  Son  in  Record 

Sen.  Scott  W.  Lucas  (Dem.. 
Ill.)  has  placed  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  John  S.  Knight's 
tribute  to  his  son,  Lt.  John  S. 
Knight.  Jr.,  who  was  recently 
killed  in  action  in  Germany.  In 
commenting  upon  Publisher 
Knight's  editorial  tribute,  which 
appeared  in  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Senator  Lucas  stated: 

“I  feel  that  this  touching  trib¬ 
ute  written  by  a  father  about  a 
son  who  was  winner  of  the 
Bronze  Star  'for  gallantry  in  ac¬ 
tion  beyond  the  call  of  duty' 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  not  only  because  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  deep  feel¬ 
ings  of  thousands  of  parents 
throughout  this  country  and  the 
world,  but  also  because  it  voices 
their  fierce  determination  that 
the  objectives  their  sons  died  to 
obtain  for  us  shall  be  safe¬ 
guarded  and  preserved  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations." 


SAYING  IT  WITH  A  SMILE 

York  buttineos  men  and  worker*,  in  a  200-indU(>try, 
ABC  City  Zone  population  market  of  over  S.'i.OOO. 
are  amilins  theae  day*  .  .  .  have  iK^en  for  a  Jong 
while.  The  alatietio*  for  current  month*  Riipply  a 
reason  * 

Postal  receipt*  21%  above  laHt  year.  Building  oper¬ 
ation*  made  a  75%  gain.  Factory  payrolls  made  the 
highest  March  record  ever  known.  Bank  debits  .  .  . 
highest  volume  on  record.  Industrial  power  sale* 
10%  above  a  year  ago.  Department  store  sales.  28% 
over  1844  for  March.  Independent  store  sales,  26% 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Something  to  smile  about, 
'nie  Dispatch  reaches  thcNe  prosperous  people,  with 
its  growing  ABC  26,480. 


ill  % 


*Sltort  ^aki 


A  COUPLE  of  heads  from  the  it- 
fits-but-we’re-slightly-confused 
department : 

(^umniandcr  Wassell  Relates 
Experiences  Yesterday  at 
Naval  Base  Covering  War 

Key  IVest  (Fla.)  Cititen. 
Clothing.  Bedding  Acutely  Needed 
In  War-Town  l.ands  Hidden  in  Attics 
Lanting  (Mich.)  Slate  Journal. 

■ 

AND  NOW  Garrett  Lenhart  of 
Station  WHO  News  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  wonders 
how  many  telegraph  editors 
counted  paragraphs  and  followed 
U.P.  correction:  “In  39th  pgh  1st 
lead  Hitler  .  .  .  pis  read  it,  etc.” 
■ 

WHEN  the  siege  of  Berlin  was 
on  a  few  weeks  ago.  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  head¬ 
lined: 

SQUEEZE  IS  ON! 

REDS  AND  YANKS 
DRIVING  CLOSER 

■ 

THE  Barksdale  Bark,  publica¬ 
tion  of  Barksdale  Field  near 
Shreveport,  La.,  had  a  way  of 
describing  V-E  Day: 

THE 

'SON  OVA  BLITZ' 

IS  FRITZED 

■ 

IN  about  2,000  copies,  the  Chey¬ 
enne  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
called  it  the  "unconstitutional” 
surrender  of  Germany.  And 
.speaking  of  that  kind  of  error, 
the  Hew  York  Times  reported 


the  interesting  fact  that  In  i 
circus  accident,  "three  of  them 
suffered  serious  injustice.’’ 

m 

BUT  why  make  correctionil^A 
Detroit  daily  tried  to  .straigffllPI" 
out  a  financial  boner  and  this  is 
what  readers  read:  “Through  i 
typical  error,  etc.  .  .  .” 

■ 

THE  STORY  was  about  lack  of 
rubber  for  false  bosoms,  and 
Bess  Conkwright,  veteran  copy 
reader  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  headed  it  “Built-in  Bosoin 
Business  Sagging,”  with  a  man¬ 
date  line  reading,  “WMC's  Edict 
Hurts  Morale  on  All  Fronts.” 
Soon  after  the  paper  hit  the 
street,  a  woman  called  ManaglBg 
Editor  A.  Y.  Aronson  and  com¬ 
plained  the  head  was  “obscene." 
“The  word  is  'robust,'  madam," 
he  corrected  gently. 

■ 

27th  Makes  Newsmen 
Honorary  Members 

The  27th  Division,  former 
New  York  National  Guard  out¬ 
fit  now  on  Okinawa,  has  elected 
three  war  correspondents  to 
honorary  member^ip  in  the 
organization,  according  to  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Correspondent  Vem 
Haugland. 

In  a  ceremony  at  headquar 
ters,  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Griner 
of  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C..  Divishm 
commander,  presented  the  hon¬ 
orary  certificates  to  Correspond¬ 
ent  James  Lindsley  and  Pho¬ 
tographer  Charles  P.  Gorry, 
both  of  AP,  and  Langdon  (Don) 
Senick  of  Fox  Movietone  News. 


Another  for 

FALL  RIVER 


273  manufacturing  concerna 


Artcraft  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  wis 


are  located  In  highly  Indus-  of  Fall  River’s  thriving  Industries, 


trlallzed  Pall  River  contrib¬ 
uting  to  an  INDUSTRIAL 
PAYROLL  ALONE  that  ex¬ 
ceeds  $50,000,000  yearly. 


proudly  Joins  the  other  great  Pall 
River  manufacturing  Arms  who 
have  been  selected  for  this  co¬ 
veted  award. 


Rapruatntad  by 

tEYNOLDS-FiTZCERALD.  Ik. 


ITHE  YORK 
DISPATCH 


A  Compact,  Urban  Market,  Completely  Covered  by  One  Newtpapet 

PAUL  RIVER  HERAIJP  NEWS 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ohioago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta,  San  FrinclMS 
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BUSINESSMEN  ARE  PEOPLE 


Ever  so  often  some  labored  analysis  endeavors  to 
ascertain  what  businessmen  read,  starting  from  the 
implication  they  are  always  inunersed  in  statements, 
audits,  or  technical  news.  But  primarily  bxisiness- 
men  are  people,  and  as  people  ihey  are  interested  in 
the  whole  panorama  of  life.  That’s  precisely  why 
the  one  medium  which  every  businessman  reads 
every  day  is  the  newspaper.  He  reads  sports  and 
comics,  theatrical  news  and  death  notices.  When  it 


comes  to  guidance  in  business,  no  picture  is  as  im^ 
portant  as  the  whole  picture  of  world  events,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  careful  reporting  of  local  and  national 
news,  the  interpretative  editorials  and  columnists. 


The  Press-Scimitar  is  one  of  America’s  finest  eve¬ 
ning  papers  because  it  maintains  such  a  well-round¬ 
ed-out  balance  of  interest.  It  publishes  Boy  Scout 
for  teen-agers,  and  gardening  instructions  for 
householders.  Jvinior  League  items  are  for  society 
women,  and  union  meetings  are  covered  for  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  And  besides  the  general  news,  it  carries 
wealth  of  articles  and  features  specifically  for 


Consider  at  the  same  time  how  much  a  newspaper 
like  the  Press-Scimitar  carries  of  special  interest  to 
businessmen.  Its  weekly  column  by  its  Washington 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


R  for  Moy  1»,  1945 


correspondents  is  the  most  informative  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  news-letters.  The  financial  page  reports  stock, 
cotton,  grain,  and  livestock  prices.  Its  able  cover¬ 
age  of  the  labor  movement  has  led  to  unprecedented 
constructive  relations  between  capital,  and  labor. 
Directives  from  Government  agencies  like  OPA, 
WPB,  and  WMC  always  appear  first  as  news. 
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azine  of  note  in  itself,  while 
□  uirCr  magazine  section,  Everybofri 

-  .  Weekly,  carries  plenty  o<^ 

ir>nrfCllQ  both  color  and  black  and  wl^ 
Local  issues  get  a  sho^ 
under  this  plan  of  “visual  j<i» 
lie?  Wo  nalism”  along  with  national  aid 
May  14— What  international  projects.  Agitatioi 

. to  abolish  the  city  s  wage  in 

is  interpreted  in  term,  < 
scale  by  Walter  J^st  how  such  changes  in  fiicd 
•  policy  would  affect  the  cityi 

revenues.  Just  a  line  drawiM 
tracing  the  route  of  a  propone 
new  state  highway  through  Ua 
scenic  Poconos  region  i, 
enough — an  imaginative  artht 
achieves  a  half-page,  five-colu» 
cyclorama  of  the  contemplate 
project. 

This  “visual  journalUm”  a 
quite  a  pet  with  Editor  Anna- 
berg.  He  is  completely  sold  a 
it  as  a  means  of  translating  ia- 
portant  issues  of  the  day  to  tkt 
masses  of  reading  public,  aai 
proposes  to  follow  along  wid 
more  and  more  of  it. 

■ 

R.  M.  Fowler  Heads 
Joint  Pulp  Board 

Montreal,  May  14— R.  R 
Fowler  was  elected  cfaaingii 
of  the  Joint  Executive  Board  of 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  for  the 
1945-46  term. 

He  succeeds  Charles  Viniiii. 
who  has  been  chairman  of  fbc 
Joint  Executive  Board  for  Ik 
1944-45  term.  Mr.  Fowler  is 
president  of  Canadian  Pulp  ud 
Paper  Association  and  Mr.  Vb- 
ing  is  president  of  the  Ntwr 
print  Association. 


beard.”  he  always  adds,  because 
he  had  to  walk  20  miles  through 
enemy  lines  in  one  day,  carrying 
a  typewriter  besides  a  full  field 


X  pack.  That  was  exactly  15  miles  *  « 

ry*  J  more  than  he  ever  had  walked  \/gQi 

niS  D©ara  in  his  afe  in  so  short  a  time.  Wll  V  XOl 

Thompson  started  the  beard  Philadelphia.  _ 

lal  Boyle  on  the  ship  carrying  him  to  his  staff  of  editors  call  “visual 

cioted  Press  Reporter  Africa  because  he  didn’t  like  journalism”  is  being  employed 

shaving  in  cold  sea  water.  on  an  increasing  s. _ 1.  . 

I  THE  U.  S.  1st  Army.  Ger-  “Now  I  can’t  get  rid  of  it,  be-  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and  pub- 
May  5  (Delayed) — They  cause  nobody  would  recognize  lisher  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 

im  “Beaver”  and  “The  me  without  it.”  he  says.  quirer,  in  an  effort  to  give  read- 

Mobile  Hedge-  But  it  has  its  value.  Sentries  ers  a  better  understanding  of 

row.”  pass  him  without  a  passport  on  the  major  issues  of  the  day — 

^8^3  He  is  John  sight  and  call  him  “Gen.  Electric  right  now  the  United  Nations 
.  ^  ^  Hall  (  Jack  )  Whiskers.”  Conference  on  International  Or- 

1  Thompson,  and  _  ■  ganization  being  to  the  fore. 

-J  he  sports  the  Yank  tO  Receive  charts,  graphs,  diagrams  and 

,‘;1  best  known  full-  _ U-ll  ni-.-.  sketches  done  in  line  drawing 

.  J  fledged  beard  in  iOWn  tiail  IriaCJUe  are  utilized  in  varying  sizes,  pre- 

the  American  Yank,  the  Army  weekly,  will  senting  topical  themes  with  ap- 
army  in  Europe,  receive  a  plaque  for  ‘‘superb  propriate  art  effects,  supple- 
Jack  is  war  accomplishment  in  the  dissemi-  mented  with  brief  to-the-point 
correspondent  nation  of  news  and  information  texts.  Two  recent  examples  have 
for  the  Chicago  to  our  fighting  forces,”  given  by  evoked  widespread  interest  and 
Tribune,  but  he  Town  Hall’s  board  of  trustees  in  comment.  “Seven  Historic  Steps 


Thompson 


mrs  wiAiin 

•pyor*  in  th« 
JhifPpIo  Couri«r4|(|M 

large  chain  st(Hfi||H|| 
'  54*^  of  its  space 
Courier-Express. 

'  Ingest  men’s  ston^SM 
’The  largest  men's 
fornishings  store, 

^  The  local’ boys,  an<ff(lfc1 
‘noHonol  boys,  tQO,^4iiU 
know  their  riuff  ^ 
know  that,  in  Bufitote- 


Weekly  Pay rool...$ 150, 000.00 

Iliere  are  42  fine  textile  plants;  38  smaller 
diversified  industries  in  GREATER  GAS¬ 
TONIA,  and  the  weekly  payroll,  independ¬ 
ent  of  agriculture  and  other  sources,  is 
above  $150,000.00. 


in  Tunisia.  They  landed  to  find 
that  the  Germans  had  left  and 
the  French  held  the  field. 

The  second  leap  was  in  Sicily. 
He  came  down  in  an  olive  tree 
and  got  the  Purple  Heart  for  a 
twisted  knee  and  broken  rib. 

“And  a  few  gray  hairs  in  my 


Hi»  Couri»r>Ex| 
q^ilivarft  th*  0< 


The  very  character  of  the  many  allied  ar¬ 
ticles  manufacture^  assures  an  after-War 
continuance  of  this  stabilized  world-de¬ 
mand  output.  Gastonia  is  known  as  “Hie 
South’s  City  of  Spindles.” 

Tk«  Joka  Bedd  Giapaaf,  Natioakl  RcprMcatatiTts 


EDITOR'S  ASSISTANT 


War  2  Vet — National  Sportins  3ia- 
razine  Editor  need,  risbt  band  man 
witb  fi.bins  and  buntinr  experience 
and  writins  ability.  Excellent  future. 
Apply  by  letter  to  Box  1121,  Editor 
a  Publiaber. 


^Xty*thf66  nOWSpapOr^  wim  u  wumwinmi 
e 

daily  and  SundoyisCirculation  of  9,412, 023«  hovo' 


contracted  for  ^Milton  CanifPs  daily  strip  and 
iday  page  whi^^starts  DECEMBER,  i 
Never,  before  have  newspapers  bought  a 
cartoon  feature  not  yet  conceived.  This  is 
dence  in  leaderriiip  and  is  a  great  tribute  to 
one  of  Americo's  great  artists. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Selling  Agent  for 

THE  CHICAGO  SUN 


BUYING  A 
COMIC  FEATURE 
SIGHT  UNSEEN” 
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Idea  of  Press  Freedom 
Gains  Slowly  at  S.  F. 


By  Raymond  McConnell,  Jr. 

Editor,  Nebraska  Stats  Journal 


SAN  FRANCISCO — So  unre¬ 
strained  have  been  Molotov’s 
press  conferences,  and  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  democratic  give 
^d  take,  that  one  newspaper 
man  was  moved  to  ask  the  Rus¬ 
sian  foreign  commissar  if  his 
cordial  relations  with  the  fourth 
estate  here  was  indicative  of  a 
new  Russian  attitude  toward  the 
press.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Mr.  Molotov  ducked  the 
question,  replying  that  his  con¬ 
ferences  “mean  nothing  else  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
you  information  concerning  the 
work  of  the  delegation.” 

If  the  question  had  been  re¬ 
versed  and  directed  at  the  news¬ 
paper  men  themselves,  to  inquire 
if  their  conduct  had  justified 
their  presence  here  in  such 
numbers  and  their  insistent 
claim  to  world  freedom  of  the 
press,  some  of  them  also  would 
have  ducked  the  question,  or 
put  it  off  until  later.  For  like 
the  conferees  themselves,  the 
representatives  of  the  press  here 
are  entering  reiatively  unfa¬ 
miliar  territory,  and  are  only 
beginning  to  discern  the  broad 
new  responsibilities  that  are  the 
law  of  the  new  land 

The  question  tossed  at  the 
Russian  was  a  barbed  one,  im¬ 
plying  an  unfavorable  compari¬ 
son  between  the  freely  inquir¬ 
ing  press  which  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mr.  Molotov  occasionally 
has  used  to  his  own  advantage, 
and  the  controlled  press  of  the 
Soviet  variety.  It  would  have 
been  consistent  with  the  Mos¬ 
cow  “line”  and  with  Molotov's 
tactics  on  other  occasions  had  he 
attempted  to  maintain,  in  reply, 
that  a  free  press  isn't  all  it’s 
cracked  up  to  be.  and  of  doubt¬ 
ful  service  to  the  cause  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  peace. 

Some  Supporting  Evidence 

In  the  effusions  of  a  number 
of  journalists  here,  from  “mag¬ 
pies”  to  “masterminds,”  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  ponderous 
dribble  the  radio  pundits  are 
peddling  as  expert  opinion,  he 
could  have  found  some  evidence 
to  support  that  point  of  view. 
He  could  have  detected,  both 
written  and  oral,  a  measure  of 
ignorance,  of  irresponsibility, 
of  prejudice,  and  of  downright 
malice  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  justice,  and  he  might  have 
said.  “There’s  your  vaunted  free 
press.  We  do  things  better  in 
Russia!”  But  there  would  have 
been  an  appropriate  rebuttal. 

It  is  true,  this  conference  has 
proved,  if  proof  were  needed, 
that  there  are  showoffs  and 
crackpots,  pests,  pinheads  and 
men  of  ill  will  among  those  who 
are  supposed  to  inform  and  ad¬ 
vise  the  public,  as  among  the 
public  itself.  It  is  hardly  im¬ 
portant  to  name  them. 

It  is  more  important  to  point 
out  the  novelty  of  the  experi¬ 


ence  that  exposes  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  press,  for  it  is 
an  experience  that  would  prove 
unworthy  indeed  those  who 
could  not  learn.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  there  is  gathered 
in  one  room  daily,  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day,  a  group  of  .sev¬ 
eral  hundred  men  and  women 
who  can  truly  be  called  a  world 
press.  Press  conference  is  an 
inadequate  phrase.  Imagine  a 
seminar  where  the  pupils  are 
those  who  have  the  public’s  ear 
and  eye  in  virtually  every  coun¬ 
try  of  the  world,  reporters,  col¬ 
umnists  and  editors,  newscast¬ 
ers.  commentators  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  and  the  teacher  is  a 
prime  minister  or  a  foreign 
minister,  a  different  one  from  a 
different  nation  each  morning 
or  afternoon,  and  where  the 
“course”  covers  anything  that 
anyone,  wise  man  or  foot,  is  of  a 
mind  to  ask.  That  is  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  in  the  last  several 
days  has  paraded  one  world  per¬ 
sonality  after  another  across  the 
stage  of  world  public  opinion, 
under  the  full  glare  of  a  form  of 
open  inquiry  bordering  closely 
on  debate. 

Tentative  Judgment 
There  are  some  who  refuse  to 
learn,  but  more  who  cannot 
avoid  acquiring  a  greater  per¬ 
spicacity.  The  staff  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  writes  its 
editor,  “refuses  to  fire  at  a 
crisis  until  it  sees  the  whites  of 
its  eyes.”  And  Samuel  Grafton 
observes  that  “the  best  news 
that  could  come  out  of  this  con¬ 
ference  would  be  that  it  was 
chugging  along  rather  dully, 
making  progress,  without  sensa¬ 
tions.  But  there  is  a  hunger  for 
incidents,  and  in  reporting  them, 
a  kind  of  innocent  total  distor¬ 
tion  is  possible,  as  there  would 
be  if  a  massed  chorus  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  voices  sang  a  classified  ad” 
An  increasing  number  of  the 
more  perceptive  recognizes  that 
the  position  in  which  the  press 
is  placed,  at  the  very  meeting 
ground  of  the  world’s  hopes  for 
the  future,  requires  it  to  avoid 


PiibUc 

Relations 

Major  Oil  Company  has 
opening  for  man  writing 
news  stories,  articles,  cap¬ 
tions  and  material  for 
general  publication.  News¬ 
paper  or  good  trade  jour¬ 
nal  experience  preferred. 
Position  in  New  York  City. 
Prefer  man  under  39  years. 
Salary  approx.  14800  per 
year.  Advise  details  of 
experience  and  include 
snapshot  I  not  returnable). 
Box  1087.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


prejudice,  to  form  only  tenta¬ 
tive  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
known  facts  and  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  as  more  come  to  light, 
and  to  choose  conscientiousiy  the 
more  important  from  the  lesser, 
with  a  view  to  preserving  inso¬ 
far  as  observers  can  who  sit  at 
the  very  source  of  history  in  the 
making,  something  of  the  his¬ 
torical  perspective. 

Quite  independently  of  the 
current  effort  to  write  the  idea 
of  freedom  of  the  press  into  the 
world  charter,  the  idea  has  de¬ 
rived  new  meaning  from  the 
deference  world  leaders  of  vary¬ 
ing  ideologies  are  showing 
toward  the  pre.ss,  and  by  the  im¬ 
portance  all  attach  to  establish¬ 
ing  their  positions  .securely  in 
the  public  mind.  Bearing  in* 
mind  the  les.son  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  secrecy  was  the 
rule,  we  suggested  before  the 
conference  opened  that  whether 
this  new  freedom  was  a  good 
thing  or  not  depended  on  the 
restraint  and  responsibility  with 
which  the  press  reacted.  That 
the  right  kind  of  reaction  is  on 
its  way.  if  slowly,  is  indicated 
by  the  serious  introspection  in 
which  more  and  more  newspa¬ 
per  men  here  are  engaged. 

■ 

Bridges  Entertains 
UNCIO  Press  Corps 

San  Francisco,  May  lli — Be¬ 
sides  the  activities  arranged  for 
their  entertainment  by  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club,  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  covering  the  United 
Nations  Conference  here  are  be¬ 
ing  royally  treated  by  various 
other  groups.  An  affair  that 
drew  a  record  attendance  was 
the  recent  cocktail  party  given 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  press 
by  Harry  Bridges.  West  Coast 
labor  leader,  who  said  he  want¬ 
ed  to  prove  to  the  press  of  the 
world  that  he  “does  not  have 
horns.”  Among  those  attending 
was  Roy  Howard  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  chain. 

Also  high  on  the ,  entertain¬ 
ment  agenda  for  accr^ited  cor¬ 
respondents  was  a  cruise  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  sponsored  by  the  I 
Press  Club.  j 

■  I 

MoyoroltY  Poll 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is 
currently  conducting  a  straw 
poll  on  the  New  York  mayoralty 
election. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun's  Toad  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greeter 
chan  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening, 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Son 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


Joint  Action  Urged 
In  Postal  Hate  Studj 

Chicago,  May  9— A  itaJi 
that  the  American  Newgapj 
Publishers  Association  and  tk 
National  Editorial  Assodatiot 
act  jointly  in  appointing  a  rest 
paper  committee  to  investip> 
matters  relating  to  postal  aft® 
was  approved  here  today 
meeting  of  press  association  r* 
resentatives. 

The  special  meeting,  attende 
by  approximately  20  represtnti 
tives,  was  called  by  Tom  Hiae 
acting  president  of  the  Virpju 
Press  Association,  to  dism  i 
proposal  that  may  lead  to  ij- 
creased  second-class  postd  riia 
'Those  attending  discussed  tk 
C.  A.  Heiss  study  on  postal  rate 
which  includes  recommeadj 
tions  for  higher  second-cla 
rates.  The  Heiss  study,  author 
iz^  by  the  Post  Office  Depm- 
ment,  is  yet  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Postal  Affairs  Committee  fc 
Congress. 

A.  B.  Wood,  Nebraska 
Publisher,  Dead 

Asa  Butler  Wood,  79,  pra- 
dent  of  the  Scottsbluff  IHA 
Star  Herald  company,  died  Ihi 
7  in  Gering,  Neb.,  after  setmi 
months’  illness. 

He  had  been  editor  and  pah 
lisher  also  of  the  Gering  Cn- 
rier,  a  non-daily,  since  1* 
when  he  established  it,  and  m 
founder  also  of  a  newspaper  In 
Torrington,  Wyo.  He  was  pK 
president.  Nebraska  Press  An 
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humtKUk 
a  douhlf 
barreM 

R.  S.  Platt  fl****^*^ 

Advertisiner  Manasrr 
Main  Lino  Times 

“Sometimes  you  must  Are  both 
barrels  to  get  results.  You  nsj 
call  It  duplicate  clrculaUoo, 
but  sometimes  It  Is  neceenrj- 
and  It’s  the  only  way  you  cm 
effectively  reach  this  bette- 
than-average  market  adlscent 
to  Philadelphia. 

“When  you  go  Into  Main  Lin* 
homes  with  your  mercbandl* 
story  In  their  own  local  psp« 
— then,  and  only  then,  do  Msln 
Liners  feel  that  you  want  Unit 
business.  And  the  fact  that 
your  ad  appears  alongside  t 
news  Item  about  them  or  tholr 
neighbors  really  helps  yosf 
story  along. 

“We  publish  three  newspspW. 
the  Main  Line  mmes,  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier!  Together  tbej 
give  you  over  160,000  reader* 
NOTE — Bargain  rates  when  yw 
buy  all  three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburb*# 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  60S0 
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FROM  COMPONENT... TO  COMPLETE  STATION 


A  vital  link  in  a  long  chain  of  equipment  .  .  .  from  micropiione 
to  antenna  .  .  .  the  lead-in  cable  plays  an  important  part  in  de¬ 
pendability  of  operation. 

Federal’s  Intelin  Cables  are  dependable.  They’ve  proved  that  in 
broadcast  and  military  installations  all  over  tbe  world  . . .  standing 
up  under  severe  operating  conditions  ...  in  all  kinds  of  climate. 

And  that’s  typical  of  all  Federal  broadcast  equipment.  From 
lead-in  cable  to  complete  station,  it  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
performance  because  it’s  built  to  stay  on  the  air. 

Amplitude  Modulation,  Frequency  Modulation,  and  Television 
.  .  .  for  quality,  efficiency,  dependability  .  .  .  look  to  Federal  for 
the  finest  in  broadcast  equipment. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  PRESS 

IN  THE  dispatches  of  war  correspondents 
this  week  we  see  a  continuing  chain  of 
blundering  and  bungling  and  unfairness 
by  the  SHAEF  public  relations  officers. 
As  incident  piles  upon  incident,  you  might 
wonder  if  certain  military  men  are  in 
cahoots  with  that  element  which  would 
sabotage  the  crusade  of  the  American 
press  for  world  freedom  of  information. 

We  make  no  such  charge  but  certainly 
the  actions  of  recent  days  do  not  deny  it. 
There  was  the  whole  episode  known  as 
the  Kennedy  Affair,  which,  if  the  element 
of  reportorial  confidence  were  not  present, 
would  be  written  off  against  the  mouse¬ 
like  submission  to  the  dictates  of  a  phi¬ 
losophy  utterly  foreign  to  the  American 
ideal  of  freedom. 

There  was  the  penalizing  of  U.  S.  jour¬ 
nalists  for  their  search  after  truth  in  areas 
for  which  American  men  died  to  make  free. 

There  was  the  gagging  of  newsmen 
whose  very  revelation  of  the  coddling  of 
Nazi  stinkers  brought  the  nauseating  con¬ 
dition  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities. 

There  was  the  business  of  tampering 
with  justice  in  meting  out  unequal  pen¬ 
alties  to  correspondents  held  guilty  of  in¬ 
fractions. 

There  was  the  situation  under  which 
our  news  writers  had  to  rely  upon  hasty 
translation  of  confusing  information  in 
Russian  journals  to  tell  part,  at  least,  of 
the  story  of  Germany. 

There  was  the  final  indecency  of  hinting 
to  the  SHAEF  corps  of  correspondents 
that  when  the  time  did  come  when  Stalin 
would  permit  outsiders  to  see  Berlin  and 
other  places,  after  the  Russians  arrange 
what  is  to  be  seen,  the  ones  most  likely 
to  be  invited  would  be  correspondents 
credited  by  Moscow,  and  their  stories 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  Soviet 
censorship. 

On  another  side  of  the  picture  was  the 
Elmer  Davis  matter.  It’s  inconceivable 
how  any  American  agency  could  have 
evolved  such  a  scheme  as  to  forbid  the 
distribution  of  American  periodicals  among 
a  people  who  have  been  slaves  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  have  been  so  long  denied  the 
freedom  of  thought  which  opens  the  gates 
to  truth. 

President  Truman  did  reverse  the  sin¬ 
ister,  un-American  policy,  and  we  are 
grateful  for  his  forthright  action.  We 
agree  with  Rep.  Paul  Shafer  of  Michigan 
that  it  will  be  “hailed  by  every  true  Amer¬ 
ican.”  and  we  hope  with  him  that  it  means 
the  President  intends  to  have  a  free  press 
not  only  in  the  U.  S.  but  in  the  countries 
our  forces  occupy. 

Such  regulations  as  the  Navy  has  now 
suggested,  by  which  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  would  exercise  control  over  the  mail¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  to  men  at  the  fronts, 
must  be  taken  in  the  light  of  transporta¬ 
tion  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  return 
of  troops  from  Europe  and  the  transfer 
of  others  to  the  Pacific.  Only  under  that 
condition  is  that  infringement  on  the  press 
justified. 

But  how  long  must  the  American  press 
go  on  being  kicked  all  over  the  lot  in 
Europe?  How  long  must  the  correspond¬ 
ents  be  suppressed  and  tormented  by  the 
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Be  kindly  uflectiuned  uiie  to  another  Hith 
brotherly  love;  in  honour  preferring  one  an¬ 
other. — Romans,  XII;  9. 

whims  of  General  Allen?  How  necessary 
are  some  of  the  foolish  rules  of  censorship 
now? 

The  people  of  the  U.  S.  must  have  the 
facts,  all  the  facts.  They  are  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  corps  of  corre.spondents  who 
have  gone  through  hell  and  high  water 
and  SHAEF  madness  to  try  to  disseminate 
objective  information.  It's  information 
that  we  need  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  it’s 
truth  that  keeps  men  free. 

RUSSIAN  BLACKOUT 

ALTHOUGH  Foreign  Commissar  V.  M. 

Molotoff  has  made  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  on  newspaper  men  in  San  Francisco 
through  his  press  conferences,  his  govern¬ 
ment  is  fostering  ill  will  and  suspicion 
among  the  peoples  of  many  countries  by 
its  blackout  of  news  from  the  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  it  has  liberated  and  is  now  occupying. 

Pravda,  Jzvestia,  and  War  and  the 
Working  Class,  all  official  publications  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  Moscow,  continu¬ 
ally  criticize  American  publications  and 
writers.  These  comments  are  carried  in 
newspapers  here,  the  implication  being 
that  Russia  does  not  trust  our  reporters. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  our  re¬ 
porters  have  not  been  permitted  to  visit 
Warsaw,  Vienna,  Budapest,  or  Bucharest, 
even  on  the  conducted  tour  basis  where 
one  sees  only  that  which  is  desirable. 

Instead  of  breeding  any  confidence  in 
Russia,  this  attitude  is  fostering  a  suspicion 
among  all  thinking  peoples  either  that  the 
Russian  government  is  determined  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  sphere  of  influence  without  the 
knowledge  or  interference  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  or  that  something  phoney  is  going  on 
behind  the  Russian  blackout  of  news.  Our 
reporters  in  Moscow  are  successful  in  lift¬ 
ing  the  curtain  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
Russian  government  wants  it  lifted. 

Russia  is  our  ally.  She  has  fought  val¬ 
iantly  and  successfully.  Her  comeback 
since  the  days  of  Stalingrad  has  been  al¬ 
most  meteoric.  And  the  United  States  has 
been  generous  in  its  supplies  of  food  and 
war  materiel  to  help  make  all  this  possible. 

But  the  feeling  of  admiration  and  appre¬ 
ciation  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  felt  toward  the  Russians  up  until 
six  months  ago  is  rapidly  changing  to  one 
of  suspicion  and  distrust. 

The  story  about  the  16  disappearing 
Poles  has  not  helped.  Nothing  will  tend 
to  change  this  feeling  except  an  honest 
presentation  of  the  news  from  Russian- 
occupied  Europe. 


A  MUTUAL  GOAL— JOBS 

IN  ALL  the  years  since  Ye  Dry  Goodti 
Emporium  first  used  a  Colonial  new- 
paper  to  announce  that  a  fast  Clipper  had 
just  arrived  with  many  bolts  of  cloth 
scarcely  six  months  from  the  looms  of 
France,  America's  retailers  have  been 
using  newspapers  to  sell  their  merchandise 
in  ever  increasing  quantities.  For  a  large 
part  of  that  time  their  prime  interest  was 
in  selling  mure  to  make  more. 

But  as  Major  Benjamin  Nanun,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  says  in  Editor  &  Pubushbi  this 
week,  the  goal  is  no  longer  profit  alone- 
rather,  it  is  jobs,  jobs  in  such  great  num¬ 
ber  that  prosperity  can  be  maintained. 

It  is  evident  from  studies  completed  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
and  the  American  Legion  that  distribution, 
of  which  retailing  is  a  substantial  part, 
will  be  responsible  for  creating  some  seven 
million  never  before  existent  jobs. 

Retailing  can  t  accomplish  its  share  un¬ 
aided.  Major  Namm  avers,  and.  in  conse¬ 
quence,  he  calls  upon  America’s  ntn- 
papers  to  aid  the  merchants.  This  is  a 
request  that  the  press  should  not  ignore, 
primarily  because  reaching  the  goal  is  es¬ 
sential  to  national  and  newspaper  progress 

Newspapers  are  “hypersensitive  on  the 
subject  of  their  motives  being  impugned.” 
when  it  comes  to  giving  editorial  and  newt 
space  to  those  who  are  advertisers.  Major 
Namm  asserts,  and  believes  that,  there 
fore,  retailers  and  others  are  the  victims 
of  an  unfair  bias.  It  is  wholly  right  that 
the  press  should  guard  itself  against  un¬ 
wise  and  unwarranted  influence,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  business  activity  provida 
much  news  worthy  of  publication. 

The  retail  spokesman  also  suggests  i 
‘‘three-ply’’  conference  among  newspapers, 
distribution  and  manufacturing  and  with 
that  idea  we  heartily  and  wholly  concur. 
Though  the  emporiums  have  become  glit¬ 
tering.  modern  buildings  and  the  news¬ 
papers  handsome  and  encyclopedic,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  effectively  replace  the 
pioneer  town  meeting  spirit. 

CORRESPONDENTS'  MEDAIS 

AGAIN  WE  endorse  a  Senate  proposal  to 
authorize  a  “distinguished  service  newt 
medal”  for  American  newspaper  men, 
radio  men  and  news  photographers  who 
have  made  outstanding  contributions  in 
covering  the  war  fronts. 

Senators  Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado 
and  Styles  Bridges  of  New  Hampshire  of¬ 
fer  the  current  bill  and  it  is  said  to  be 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  decorate  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle  who  cannot  receive  the 
Medal  of  Honor  because  he  was  a  civilian. 

Thirty-one  American  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers  have  been  killed  since  war  began 
and  dozens  wounded. 

Decoration  by  their  own  government 
will  mean  more  to  these  men  and  their 
families  than  numerous  citations  by  civil¬ 
ian  organizations.  We  suggest  to  Senator! 
Johnson  and  Bridges  that  they  consider 
formation  of  an  impartial  board  of  editors 
from  radio  and  newspapers  to  select  the 
persons  eligible  for  this  medal  thus  re¬ 
moving  the  award  from  any  possibility  of 
becoming  a  political  football. 
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PERSONAL  Chester  County  ( 

mention _  Stanley  J.  Re 

_  — served  the  Monroe 

V?.  W.  KNORPP.  president  and  star  and  WorJd  foi 
general  manager  of  the  Phoe-  years  as  nationa 
nix  (Ariz. )  Republic  &  Gazette  and  classified  man 
Co.,  and  Cliff  Hansen,  compos-  signed  to  accept 
ing  room  foreman,  recently  re-  the  national  depai 
ceiv^  diamond  service  pins  JVeio  Orleans  Item. 
from  Charles  A.  Stauffer,  chair-  Harry  W.  Weng 
man  of  the  board.  The_  pins,  paul  Lefton  Adver 
given  at  the  organization  s  an-  jjj  Philadelphia,  h; 
nual  Pin  Party,  denote  40  years  Philadelphia  Inqui 
or  more  with  the  newspapers,  tant  to  the  promol 
Nomination  papers  have  been  He  is  a  veteran  of 
filed  at  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  for  the  field  artillery. 

Maj.  John  Bassett,  Jr  ,  direc-  Mark  Meyer  was 
tor  and  shareholder  of  the  Sher-  j^ent  of  the  Los  A 
brooke  Record,  as  Progre^ive-  Display  Adv« 

Conservative  candidate  for  Sher-  jq  other  o 

brooke  County  in  the  forthcom-  Ed  Lee,  Pi 

ing  federal  election.  He  is  a  son  Howard  Hill  ai 
of  the  president  of  the  Gazette  Horner 

Harry  B.  Laufm 

Montrea  ...  .  r  “*2  years  in  newspa 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  related  activities  i 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and  jjas  retired  as  publ 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
has  returned  to  his  offices  from  vote  his  time  to  hi 
San  Francisco  where  he  cam-  Dorseyville  Pa 
paigned  for  location  of  the  per-  „  WincatV  of 
manent  home  of  the  new  Coun-  . 
cil  of  United  Nations  in  Phil-  p*.  of 

adelphia  as  part  of  the  proposed  oaff'h.^rv^^ifv^ooo 
elaboration  of  Independence  Salisbury  city  cou 
Square  into  a  national  park.  George  Gressm 

ing  director,  Jane 
,  _n  n  •  Gazette,  has  been 

In  The  Business  Ofnce  dent  of  the  jan 

-  Club. 

HARVEY  L.  BENNER,  auditor  John  Neill  and 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  man,  for  four  ye 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  Chicago  Tribune,  I 

Co.  for  several  _ Chicago  office  *f 

years,  has  been 
promoted  also 
to  the  position 
of  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  has 
been  on  the  pa¬ 
per's  staff  since 
he  joined  in 
1918  as  an  office 
boy.  On  the  way 
up,  he  had 
served  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  late  ELWYN  NELLIS,  ( 

Alfred  (Dad)  Benner  for  the  Binghar 

Zimmer-  Press,  will  leave  la 

man  when  the  latter  was  in  busi-  fo  become  managi 
ness.  the  Bismarck  (N. 

P.  H.  Blue  classified  advertis- 
mg  manager  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  ~*tor  of  the  Cort 
Post-Tribune,  has  been  promoted  ® 

to  assistant  advertising  director, 
while  J.  I.  Evanson  has  been 
named  local  advertising  man-  J^rnal. 

ager.  Mr.  Blue  will  continue  as  Marion  Carl,  fo 
classified  manager,  a  post  he  has 
held  for  more  than  20  years.  W 
Shikley  Hull,  for  the  past  10 
years  associated  with  Bullock’s 
Downtown,  Los  Angeles  depart- 
ment  store,  as  an  assistant 

huyer,  section  manager,  training  T  •  g  ■ 

mrector  and  editor  of  the  store’s  li  I  1  I  I  I 

house  organ,  has  been  appointed  H  w  A  I  I  H 

merchandising  counsellor  of  the  H  I  I  H 

Los  Angeles  Examiner, 

Rmert  H.  Gilmore  has  joined 
the  eastern  sales  staff  of  the  UfAD  MADf 
Metropolitan  Group.  Mr.  Gil-  TfttK  rlArJ 
rnore,  who  will  handle  gravure 
advertising,  was  formerly  with 
the  eastern  office  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Times-Star  and  Transit  Ad-  f'®* 

vertisers. 

Mathew  J.  Jennings  has  REGISTER 

jomed  the  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  of  the  Hillman  , 

Women’s  Group.  He  was  for-  "W 
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merly  associated  with  the  West¬ 
chester  County  ( N.  Y. )  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

Stanley  J.  Reid,  who  has 
served  the  Monroe  (La.)  News- 
Star  and  World  for  the  past  five 
years  as  national  advertising 
and  classified  manager,  has  re- 
.signed  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  national  department  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

Harry  W.  Wenger  of  the  Al 
Paul  Lefton  Advertising  Agency 
in  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  assist- 
tant  to  the  promotion  manager. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  service  with 
the  field  artillery. 

Mark  Meyer  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  Display  Advertising  Assn. 
May  10.  Other  officers  chosen 
were  Ed  Lee,  Proctor  Weir, 
Howard  Hill  and  Claudine 
Horner. 

Harry  B.  Laufman.  who  spent 
42  years  in  newspaper  work  and 
related  activities  in  Pittsburgh, 
has  retired  as  publicity  director 
of  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and  will  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  his  model  farm 
at  Dorseyville,  Pa. 

Bob  Wingate  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Salisbury  ( N.  C. ) 
Post,  failed  of  election  to  the 
Salisbury  city  council  recently. 

George  Gressman,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Janesville  Lions 
Club. 

John  Neill  and  Jack  Hoff¬ 
man,  for  four  years  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Chicago  office  ef  Chain  Store 
Age  on  the  advertising  sales 
staff. 

Thomas  Penfield,  formerly  of 
Western  Printing  &  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Co.,  Racine.  Wis.,  has  joined 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Grit. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ELWYN  NELLIS,  court  reporter 

for  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y. ) 
Press,  will  leave  late  this  month 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune. 
Mr.  Nellis  also  has  been  acting 
editor  of  the  Cortland  (N.  Y. ) 
Democrat,  a  weekly,  since  he 
jained  the  Press  in  January, 
1943,  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal. 

Marion  Carl,  formerly  of  the 


Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen,  is 
now  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Binghamton  ( N.  Y. )  Press. 
A  son '  recently  was  born  to 
Photographer  Arthur  Z. 
Brooks,  of  the  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Brooks. 

Nathaniel  Gorham  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News  editorial 
staff,  has  been  appointed  public 
relations  director  of  the  Erie 
County  Democratic  Committee, 
beginning  May  21.  He  has  cov¬ 
ered  politics,  city  hall,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  special  as¬ 
signments  for  the  News  since  he 
joined  it  from  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  in  1937. 

Henry  G.  Alsberg,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
European  correspondent  after 
World  War  I,  has  written  “Let’s 
Talk  About  the  Peace,”  which 
will  be  published  by  Hastings 
House  in  June. 

John  McNamara  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  city  staff, 
is  author  of  a  book  recently 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 
“Extra!  U.  S.  War  Correspon¬ 
dents  in  Action!” 

George  Reider,  a  copyboy  for 
the  New  York  Mirror  before  he 
joined  the  Marines  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  is  back  at  the 
Mirror  as  a  cub  reporter  after 
being  wounded  and  discharged. 
While  in  Australia  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  is  now  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  his  wife  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Benjamin  Gold,  Mirror 
artist,  and  Mrs.  Gold  are  parents 
of  a  baby  boy. 

Vincent  F.  X.  Belleau,  city 
editor  of  the  Lewiston  ( Me. ) 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Belleau  are 
parents  of  a  girl,  Martha  Ann. 
born  May  7. 

Elwood  Lake,  formerly  with 
the  Lewiston  ( Me. )  Sun  and 
Journal,  has  joined  the  copy- 
desk  staff  of  the  Portland  ( Me. ) 
Express. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Reedy,  Jr.,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  and  erstwhile 
state  editor  of  the  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  has  taken  over  the 
night  city  desk  of  the  Somerset 
(Pa.)  American.  Her  husband, 
Lt.  G.  E.  Reedy,  now  in  Army 
Intelligence  in  the  Pacific  area, 
formerly  covered  the  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ate  for  U.P. 

Fred  Wertenbach,  criminal 
courts  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  is  author  of  a  poem, 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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ALSO  Concentrating 
on  the  Huge  Pacific 
Area . . . 

Every  editor  knows  of  the  job  done  by 
PM’s  War  Maps  of  European  battiefields; 
Pacific  coverage  will  be  unsurpassed. 
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NANCY 

by 

ERNIE 

BUSHMILLER 


In  this  era  of  wartime  short¬ 
ages  the  unratinned  fun  to  be 
found  in  Ernie  Bushmiller's 
famous  comic  strip  is  espe¬ 
cially  welcome. 

'fhe  tubby  little  tyke  blos¬ 
somed  into  comic  strip 
stardom  just  seven  years  ago 
this  month  and  since  then, 
Nancy  has  been  setting  comic 
strip  records. 

Time  after  time  she  has  won 
newspaper  popularity  polls 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Nancy  rates  close  to  the  top 
in  anyone’s  list  of  the  top 
comics. 

For  terms  and  samples  of  the 
Nancy  daily  strip  and  Sunday 
page,  please  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

:  220  EAST  42no  STREET, 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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"My  Son,"  featured  in  This 
Week  magazine  recently  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  son,  Lt.  Fred 
Wertenbach,  a  member  of  a  tank 
destroyer  unit  with  Gen.  Pat¬ 
ton’s  Third  Army. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Bregg,  who 
started  newspaper  work  in 
Pittsburgh  41  years  ago  and 
who  for  the  past  25  years  has 
been  club  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun  -  Telegraph,  will  re¬ 
tire  in  July,  "rhe  Pittsburgh 
Press  Club  plans  a  farewell 
party  in  June.  Mrs.  Bregg  will 
live  at  Palmer,  Mass. 

Wyntkr  Newhouse  of  the 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Guy  Norton,  assistant 
to  the  Inquirer's  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  is  back  on  the  job  after  a 
seven-week  layoff  due  to  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident.  Len  Smith,  for¬ 
mer  Inquirer  and  New  York 
Daily  News  copyreader,  has 
been  released  from  military 
service  and  returned  to  New 
York. 

Charles  O’Malley,  who  left 
the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel- 
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ager.  “Downalong,”  Barnet  Gate  Lane. 

Arkley,  Herts,  EnglRnd. _ 

SuBSCRimoN  Rates;  By  mail  payable  in 
advance;  United  States  and  Island  Pos¬ 
sessions.  $4  per  year:  Canada.  $4.50; 
Foreign.  $.5.  including  year  Book  number. 
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phia  Record  last  week,  has  sold 
his  play  “Pay  Day”  to  Arthur 
Hopkins,  Broadway  producer. 

Clayton  B.  Fife  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  the  late  Hor¬ 
ace  Fife,  as  head  of  the  Court 
Combination,  which  supplies 
daily  information  concerning 
federal  and  county  courts  for  all 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Carl  G.  Smith,  a  reporter  for 
the  Wilmington  ( Del.  I  Journal- 
Every  Evening,  is  winner  of  the 
first  prize — $500  War  Bond  in 
an  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
Philadelphians  and  designed  to 
support  Philadelphia  as  the  per¬ 
manent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations.  Last  June, 
Smith  was  graduated  from  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Northwestern  University. 

For  outstanding  community 
service  toward  the  betterment 
of  music,  James  R.  Haworth, 
city  editor  of  the  Huntington 
( W.  Va. )  Advertiser,  received 
the  Minute  Man  of  Music  award 
of  the  Music  War  Council  of 
America,  a  framed  certificate 
and  medal. 

Beryl  H.  Sellers,  former 
sports  editor  on  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Telegraph,  has  joined  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  'Tenn.,  AP  bureau.  He 
worked  earlier  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  New  Orleans 
Item. 

Edith  Gaylord,  member  of  the 
Washington  AP  bureau  and 
daughter  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  recently 
was  guest  of  honor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Matrix  banquet. 

Valerie  Nicholson,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salisbury  ( N.  C. ) 
Post,  her  husband,  Silas  Nichol¬ 
son,  and  Teresa  Thomas  of 
Radio  Station  WSTP,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  purchase  a  press  and 
other  equipment  which  has  been 
installed  at  Salisbury  eventually 
to  launch  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Staley  Cook,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  ( N.  C. ) 
Times-News,  was  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  for  a  seat  on  the 
city  council  in  the  recent  mu¬ 
nicipal  election  at  Burlington. 
He  formerly  served  in  the  North 
Carolina  general  assembly. 

Larry  Dale  of  the  Raleigh 
N.  C.,  U.P.  staff,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Atlanta  U.P.  office 
and  replaced  at  Raleigh  by  Miss 
Paige  Broadie,  who  had  been  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Elkin 
(N.  C. )  Tribune. 

Waldo  W.  Wiese,  state  news 
editor  in  the  Des  Moines,  la., 
AP  bureau  since  February,  1943, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  bureau  on  the  general 
news  desk.  Succeeding  Wiese  as 
state  editor  will  be  Dwight  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  general  assignment 
reporter.  Wiese  joined  AP  in 
Des  Moines  in  1937  after  serving 
nine  years  on  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Journal  and  Carroll  (la.) 
Herald. 

Harold  Titus,  widely-known 
writer  on  outdoor  topics  and 
former  newspaper  man,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Conservation  Commission, 
succeeding  Harry  Whiteley,  edi¬ 
tor,  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  News. 

Robey  Park,  veteran  special 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Herald- 


American,  has  joined  Bozell  & 
Jacobs  public  relations  organi¬ 
zation  as  account  executive  in 
charge  of  national  affairs  of  the 
Sister  Kenny  Institute. 

Clifton  Sherrill,  formerly 
with  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  Denver  Post  and  Santa 
Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Exami¬ 
ner  as  a  reporter.  Ted  Schmidt, 
Examiner  city  hall  reporter,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  WPB  in 
Washington.  James  Cheeseman, 
discharged  from  the  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery,  has  been  appointed  a  re¬ 
porter.  Don  Autrey,  former 
Marine  who  lost  four  toes  in 
Pacific  action,  has  been  taken  on 
as  a  copy  boy. 

R.  E.  (Pinky)  Vaughan,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  swing  man. 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  Editorial  Assn,  at  the 
May  1  meeting. 

Harold  Tucker  has  returned 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  city 
room  after  several  years  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work.  Tom  Austin 
has  been  transferred  from 
courts  to  police  beat  to  replace 
Dave  Getts,  who  resigned  after 
21  years’  service  to  enter  public 
relations. 

Ben  G.  Benson,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  police  reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Benson  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Camille,  born  recently. 

Albert  G.  Mercer,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Sun  copy  desk, 
has  been  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Upper  Darby  (Pa.) 
News,  weekly. 

Maurice  Allaire,  Quebec  L’ Ac¬ 
tion  Catholique  staffer,  is  in 
Mexico  with  a  group  of  Quebec 
business  men,  who  are  there  to 
study  trade,  conditions,  etc.,  and 
is  writing  for  the  paper  a  daily 
article  on  conditions  there. 

Edward  Morrow,  reporter  in 
the  business  news  department 
of  the  New.  York  Times,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  leave  for  the  Army 
May  10. 

Joseph  V.  Kelly,  for  about  15 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  and  formerh 
with  the  Providence  JoumS 
has  resigned  in  order  to  eotn 
the  public  relations  firm  of  Cuj 
Byoir  and  Associates.  Re  hu 
been  president  this  year  of 
New  York  Financial  Writm 
Assn. 


With  The  Colors 


SECOND  LT.  JOHN  H.  RICB 

JR..  USMC,  formerly  with  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-HsrsU 
editorial  staff,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  medal  for  meri¬ 
torious  achievement  as  a 
anese  language  interpreter  oe 
Saipan.  He  took  charge  of  SOI 
civilians  who  entered  Marine 
lines  and  by  "quick  and  eflldeot 
action  in  getting  them  off  the 
lines,  removed  a  serious  thnit 
to  the  security  of  the  battalion." 
Lt.  Rich  was  more  recently  on 
Iwo  Jima. 

Robert  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  the 
Portland  ( Me. )  Express  dty 
staff,  is  vacationing  pending  in¬ 
duction  into  the  Army  May  21 

Josef  C.  Dine,  former  Worto- 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  reporter, 
has  been  promoted  from  captain 
to  major  with  the  Seventh  Amj 
in  Germany.  He  holds  the  Sihei 
Star  and  the  Purple  Heart  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Sgt.  John  Cronin,  formii 
Worcester  ( Mass. )  TeUgrsu 
and  Gazette  sports  writer  ud 
police  reporter  now  serving  in 
the  PRO,  Infantry  School,  hrt 
Benning,  Ga.,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  h 
addition  to  writing  official  prw 
releases.  Cronin  coordinates  the 
work  of  six  regimental  public 
relations  staffs,  and  writes  for 
the  Columbus  Ledger  and  Ei- 
quirer  and  the  Fort  Btnsiitt 
Bayonet. 

Col.  Lloyd  A.  Lehrbas,  aide 
to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  ud 
former  foreign  correspondnt 
for  AP,  on  leave  visiting  hk 
former  home  in  southern  Idaho, 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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DUPLEX 

Builders  of  the  World’s 

FINEST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Wo  are  proud  of  our  war  production  record  and 
our  Army  -  Navy  II  with  subsequent  stars 
(ontinuous  since  19-42. 

We  are  even  more  proud  of  this  record  of 
our  employees  on  V-E  Day: 

Upon  a  simple  request  of  the  Navy  that  work  on 
urgent  materiel  be  not  interrupted  for  V-E  Day  our 
entire  staff  reported  on  time  for  work  and  stayed 
continuously  on  tbe  job  while  plants  around  us 
and  over  tbe  nation  were  crippled  or  entirely  closed 
by  absenteeism. 

We  want  our  Iriends  to  know  this. 

For  ourselves  and  for  tbe  nation  we  say  tbank 
you  ’  to  our  loyal  and  patriotic  personnel. 


Remember  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  7th  War  Loan 


The  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
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former  Clarksdale  (Tenn.)  Star 
owner  and  publisher,  recently 
received  his  present  rank  in  the 
Philippines  and  a  silver  cup 
,  .....  j  ,  from  the  liberated  Filipinos  for 

learned  he  had  been  awarded  his  aid  in  the  liberation  of  pris- 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  oners  at  Santo  Tomas. 

Barnes  Compton,  of  the  New  Capt  TuFonoRE  L.  Sendak. 
York  News  merchandising  de-  rhief  editorial  writer  for  the 
partment,  _  was  recently  con^  Hammond  tind.)  Times  in  1340 
missioned  in  the  field  from  stan  1941.  now  officer  with  Philio* 
sergeant  to  second  lieutenant  pine  Civil  Affairs  Unit  No.  26. 
and  .shifted  from  reconnaissance  js  editor  of  the  PCAU.  publi.shed 
to  infantry  regimental  headquar-  **somewhere  in  the  Philippines. 

sometime  in  May.”  Between 
S  Sgt.  Arthur  G.  Draper,  for-  Hammond  and  his  present  oosi- 
mer  reporter  for  the  New  York  tion,  Capt.  Sendak  was  PRO  at 
Times,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Camp  Barkeley,  Tex.,  in  1942 
Star  for  braving  a  concentration  and  at  Lathrop.  Cal.,  Holding 
of  enemy  Are  to  assist  in  evac-  and  Reconsignment  Point  in 
uating  a  seriously  wounded  1943. 
man  during  action  in  northern 
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Leonard  Riblett.  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Betty  Jane  Szabo,  an  employe  has  left  for  service  with  the 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News,  Marines. 

joined  her  brothers.  George  and  Cpl.  William  Wheeler. 
Lester,  m  the  Army  by  enlisting  USMC.  former  reporter  on  the 
in  the  WAC  a  few  hours  after  Boise  Capital  News  and  Idaho 
the  German  surrender  was  an-  Statesman,  has  been  cited  for 
nounced.  outstanding  performance  of  duty 

Cp.  Marion  W.  Milliron,  for-  while  .serving  as  a  spotter  on  an 
mer  Bradford.  Pa.,  newspaper  aircraft  carrier  near  Kyushu 
man.  edits  the  Midnight  Sun,  and  Skikoku.  assuming  the  po- 
northernmost  Army  newspaper,  sition  in  the  absence  of  a  gun- 
at  Sondrestrom  Fjord,  Green-  ner  and  aiding  the  destruction 
land.  of  two  planes.  Col.  l^eeler  is 

Bill  Snider,  reporter  for  the  spending  a  brief  leave  with  his 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  until  he  mother  in  Boise, 
was  inducted,  was  recently  pro-  Lt.  Phil  Hiaring.  formerly 
moted  from  sergeant  to  staff  chief  of  the  Boise.  Ida.,  AP  bu- 
sergeant.  He  is  in  the  CBI  the-  reau,  is  now  with  the  Army  ferry 
ater  with  a  Signal  Corps  unit,  command,  stationed  at  Nashville. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  Tenn. 
month,  Capt.  Ben  Garlikov,  for-  William  E.  Lindau.  27-year- 
mer  sports  writer  with  the  Day-  old  Black  Mountain.  N.  C..  para- 
ton  ( O. )  News,  has  been  decor-  trooper,  has  been  promoted  from 
ated  by  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  C.  pfc.  to  staff  sergeant.  The  for- 
Davidson,  commanding  general  mer  North  Carolina  and  Texas 
of  the  10th  Air  Force  in  Burma,  newspaper  man.  awarded  the 
Recently  awarded  the  Bronze  Bronze  Star  medal  while  serv- 
Star  Medal  for  his  outstanding  ing  with  the  11th  Airborne  Div. 
achievement  as  staff  PRO,  the  on  Luzon  as  a  division  combat 
captain  has  now  been  awarded  correspondent,  was  drafted  in 
the  Air  Medal  in  recognition  of  January,  1943  while  working  as 
“meritorious  achievement  while  a  general  assignment  reporter 
participating  in  aerial  flights,”  on  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
an  honor  seldom  conferred  on  a  ^  „  . 

crniind  nfficer  Kermit  Hansen,  former  mem- 

grouna  omcer.  advertising  staff  of 

Maj.  Reginald  S.  Jackson  has  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her- 
been  awarded  an  Oak  Leaf  aid,  has  returned  home  after 
Cluster  to  the  Bronze  Star  being  liberated  from  German 
medal  for  his  work  as  press  imprisonment  which  followed 
relations  ofllcer  of  the  XIV  his  capture  in  southern  France. 
Army  Corps.  Guide  and  adviser  He  has  also  been  promoted  from 
for  most  of  the  newspaper  and  major  to  lieutenant  colonel, 
radio  corre^ondents  covering  Cpl.  Wilburn  Swanson  of  the 
the  sweep  of  Corps  troops  from  classified  advertising  depart- 
Lingayen  Gulf  to  Manila,  Maj.  ment,  was  wounded  in  the  Phil- 
Jackson,  at  present  on  45-day  ippines  when  a  Japanese  mortar 
leave  in  the  States  after  nearly  shell  struck  the  tank  in  which 
two  years  in  overseas  combat 
zones,  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Toledo  (O.)  News-Bee,  special 
correspondent  for  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  press  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Ohio  National  Guard. 

Squadron  Leader  Basil  Dean. 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  has 
been  transferred  from  his  pub¬ 
lic  relations  post  with  the  RCAF 
at  Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  Ottawa, 

Ont. 

Sgt.  Charles  Hippenmeyer, 
until  he  entered  service,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 

Capital  Times,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Sentry  Box,  ser¬ 
vicemen’s  newspaper  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  W.  Barksdale,  Jr., 


Cecil  L.  Boardman  of  Kg. 
N.  Y.,  to  Eric  T.  Winbbk,  for 
eign  correspondent  in  New  York 
City  for  the  Stockholm  Dsim 
Nyheter  and  Expressen,  lUj  12 
in  East  Port  Chester,  Conn. 


Wedding  Bells 


RAY  WILSON,  former  Pitts¬ 
burgh  U.P.  man,  now  copy- 
reader  for  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal,  to  Betty  Conner,  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Minneapolis  U.P. 
bureau.  May  10  in  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  by  Mr.  Wilson’s  father,  a 
minister. 

Fire  Controlman  1/c  Robert 
G.  Phipps,  for  14  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  World-Herald 
before  joining  the  Navy  three 
years  ago,  to  Miss  Lucy  Meuer, 
of  Dubuque,  la.,  in  Omaha, 
May  7. 

Robert  Prosser,  editorial  staff 
member  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  to  Wac  Cpl.  Mildred  A. 
Kirkpatrick  of  Madison,  Wis. 

Prc.  Calvin  Edwards,  former 
Greenville  (S.  C. )  News  sports 
writer,  who  was  recently  evac¬ 
uated  to  a  hospital  in  this  coun¬ 
try  after  having  fought  in  Italy 
and  France,  was  married  in 
Greenville  May  5  to  Betto  Jo 
Ledbetter. 

Mrs.  Janet  F.  Watson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  T.  Fitzgerald,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  to  John  E.  Rohde,  of  the 

. .  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Reynolds- 

C.,  and  OnTaha  and  Fitzgerald,  May  1,  in  Chicago, 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May  14-Or 
ganization  of  a  Raleigh  diapter. 
North  Carolina  Press  Women, 
was  effected  at  a  meetmi  of 
members  of  the  State  orfum- 
tion  here  recently.  Jane  Ketne. 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  m 
elects  president^  Othw  (A 
cers  are: 

Times, 


-  president;  Be^ 
Raleigh  Canbu 
secretary;  Don 


lege,  members  at  large  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Madison,  Wis.,  May  14-The 
Wisconsin  state  senate  te 
passed  a  bill  amending  the  libel 
law  to  give  newspapers  nw* 


time  to  publish  retractions.  The 
bill  requires  that  a  retrawionhe 
published  in  a  position  as  pro® 
nent  as  the  article  complsina 
about.  Publication  of  such  if 
tractions  within  five  days  sfw 
receiving  notice  claiming  a  sutr 
ment  false,  could  be  used  as  i 
defense  against  charges  of  nr 
lice  and  against  the  recoveij 
any  except  actual  damages. 


Air  express  shipments  of  oV 
azines  and  newspapers,  rou» 


through  lines  of  Delta  Au  Coif^ 
will  be  flown  at  substantial^  ” 
duced  rates  beginning  Mai 


TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this 
miniature  of  an  advertisement  which  TIME 
is  running  in  the  biggest  space  we  can  get 
in  more  than  100  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  this  week  —  to  remind  Americans 
eveirywbere  in  this  hour  of  victoiTT  that 
we  still  have  another  major  war  to  fight. 


ttousht  you'd  U- 
e  ho«  *0 

subscribers  the 

ad  «e  published 
,ver  the  country 

sights  trained  cn 
,et  ToKyo. 


noiBM  orimin,  niius  xniiw,  i^udcbh 
HRS^TMtor.  Joeeph  Puitell.  Willietoo  Robert 

Shsrod.  Walter  Stockly.  Leon  Svireky,  John  Walker. 
FWianor  Wcicb 

CONTRIBUTING  EDITORS 

Joha  Barkham.  Donald  Bennincham,  5^ia  Blgman, 
Kaynwod  Gilbert  Cant,  William  McK.  Chimman. 

Seaford  Lee  Cooper,  Richard  Donovan,  Walker  Evane. 
Kendall  Foee,  Fred^ck  Gruin,  Barker  T.  Hartahom, 
Roter  &  Hewlett,  Alice  Jayaon,  William  W.  johnaon, 

Ioaathaa  Norton  I^eonard,  Philipp  lx>hman.  Marian 
facPhail,  John  T.  McCulloueh.  Peter  Mathewa,  Arthur 
P,  Monroe,  Donald  Newton,  Anna  North,  Robert  Okin, 
^il  O'Neil,  Hart  Preston.  Ted  Robinson  Jr.,  Murray  J. 
RoinnaL  Paul  Snlera.  John  Scott.  Penrose  Scull,  Marshal 
Sieitih  Guy  Emery  Shinier  Jr.,  John  Stanton,  Lois  Stover. 
Max  Ways,  Ben  williamaon,  Bernard  Winebaum 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCHERS 

Aaae  Arkln^  Elizabeth  Budelman,  Terry  Colman,  Carol 
Donohu^i,  Terry  Druckcr.  Jane  Dunn.  Eileen  Duming. 
Blanche  Finn.  Betty  Fullen.  Grace  Furnis.  Manon  Gaulin, 
Mary  Z.  Gleason.  Dorothy  Goodcion.  Rinna  Grossman. 
Constance  Lailey,  Esnie  1^.  Ruth  Nichols,  Amelia 
Ncrth,  Ann  D.  Powers.  Marylois  Purdy,  MargarM 
Ouimby,  Constance  St.  Onge,  Mabel  Schubert.  Virginia 
Sdiwartz.  Hilda  Scott.  Kathleen  Shortall.  Marjorie  G. 
Smith.  Frances  Stevenson.  Yi-Ying  Sung,  Eleanor 
Tatum,  Mary  Vanaman,  Shirley  Weadock.  Muriel  WeUea, 
Jane  Wilson,  Harriet  Zwterschke 

BUREAU  HEADS 

David  Hulburd  (ChleO 

Damutk:  William  Howland  (Atlanta),  Teff  Wylie  (Bos* 
too).  Robert  Hagy  (Chicago).  Hugh  Moffett  (Denver), 
Fred  ColUos  (Detroit),  Sidney  L.  James  (lx>s  Angeles), 
WilBam  P.  Gray  (Manila).  Holland  McCorobm  (San 
Antoipo),  Robert  de  Roos  (San  Francisco),  Richard  L. 
Wllkama  (Seattle).  Robert  T.  Elson  (Washington). 
Forrifa;  William  Mooney  (Buenos  Aires),  Theodore  H. 
White  (Chonaking),  Walter  Graeboer  (l^odon).  Craig 
Thompson  (Moscow).  Peggy  Durdin  (New  Delhi),  Law* 
reim  Lay  bourne  (Ottawa).  Charles  Christian  Werten- 
bsker,  Ckiff  Miliiary  Corrgspondent  (P^s),  Jane  Braga 
(Rio  dc  Jaodro).  Reg  Ingraham  (Rome),  Felix  Belair  Jr. 
(on  special  assignment) 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENH 

R.  Beal.  Windsor  P.  Booth.  Helen  Bradford.  Ed 
Bridgm.  Thomas  Durranoe,  James  Felton,  Fritz  Goodwin, 
Scott  Han.  Frances  l^nderson.  Serrell  Hillman,  Annalm 
Jacoby.  Edward  F.  Jooeik  Percy  Koauth.  Will  Lang, 
Lockett.  John  T.  Cuter.  Sb^ry  Mangan.  Jeffrey 
Mvk.  Frank  McNaughtoo,  Stoyan  Pribichevich,  Wilmott 
£P^Me.  Jacqueline  Satx,  Dennis  Scanlan.  Robert 
Jdn»es  ^epley,  Daniel  del  Solar,  Eleanor  Stein* 
Anatote  Visson,  William  Walton.  Mary 
Welsh,  William  W.  White.  Dwight  Whitney,  Harry  Zinder 


PUILISHER 
P.  I.  Prentloa 

ADVERTtSiNO  DIRECTOR 

H.  H.  S.  Phillips  Jr. 

eorrtspondence  remarding  suhscriptions. 
IXMind  volumes,  to  the  CifcuLuiom  M>ina- 
dw.  3J0  Bast  22nd  Strett.  Chicago  Id.  llUnois. 

advertising  offices,  Tpcb  9t  Lifs  Building. 
*«ksWl«  Centsr.  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

drytomd  Pt€S$  is  exclusively  entitled  to  the  use 
of  tke  local  telagrsphic  and  cable  news 
wksM  hertw.  origiaated  bv  Ttias,  The  Weekly  Newt* 
or  obtaioad  from  Tk$  AitonaM  JVsss. 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Cooperative  Campaign 
Enrolls  Restaurants 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 

TODAY,  more  than  200,000  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  of  eating 
places  will  literally  fight  their 
way  through  forms,  report  sheets 
and  stamp  books.  They  will 
hear  very  few  compliments 
about  their  menus.  They  will 
smile  and  bow  to  their  employes; 
they  will  cater  to  their  cooks 
and  dishwashers.  From  our  re¬ 
cent  conversations  with  this 
classification  of  immediate  pros¬ 
pects,  we  believe  they  ne^  a 
continuous  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising,  six  days  a  week. 

First,  find  out  from  your  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  editor  if  they 
are  willing  to  set  aside  daily  a 
definite  amount  of  space  on  a 
certain  page.  Your  local  news, 
movie  or  radio  page,  and  your 
women’s  page  lend  themselves 
to  the  campaign.  All  of  them 
have  a  high  percentage  of 
women  readers. 

Next,  make  up  a  simple  city 
map.  Spot  on  it  10  to  20  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  eating  places. 
Some  may  offer  a  complete  din¬ 
ner  for  as  little  as  50c;  others  a 
table  d'hote  dinner  for  $2. 

There  is  no  objection  to  in¬ 
cluding  dining  cars,  or  hotels 
and  night  clul^.  The  important 
thing  is  to  have  on  your  list 
many  different  locations  that 
can  be  reached  without  using 
precious  gasoline  coupons.  Your 
own  sales  staff  should  see  the 
list  of  prospects  and  each  sales¬ 
man  should  be  assigned  from 
one  to  five  prospects. 

Editorial  Copy 

A  single  layout  two  columns 
by  12  inches  should  then  be 
niade  and  given  each  salesman. 
Allow  about  two  inches  across 
two  columns  for  editorial  copy. 
Below  this  space,  block  out  two- 
inch  ads.  In  the  space  suggested 
— two  columns  by  12  in^es — 
you  can  use  four  inches  for  the 
editorial.  Allowing  two  inches 
single  column  for  each  prospect, 
you  can  run  ten  separate  ads. 

Any  of  your  prospects  can  tell 
you  the  approximate  amount  of 
meat  they  are  going  to  have  for 
next  week.  They  know  how 
much  poultry  and  fish  will  be 
served.  Their  dessert  and  fresh 
vegetable  list  is  now  being  made 
up. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experi¬ 
ence,  we  know  that  the  average 
eating  place  is  confronted  daily 
with  seven  “acute  headaches’’: 
variety,  fewer  meats,  lack  of 
linen,  constant  turnover  of  help, 
prices,  portions  served,  and  the 
final  problem — a  part  of  the  help 
situation — cleanliness.  These  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  used  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  copy. 

Suppose  “variety”  is  used  on 
Monday.  It  will  do  little  good  to 
whine  about  the  lack  of  variety 
in  the  menus  offered  by  the  ten 
restaurants.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
a  stinging,  factual,  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  piece  of  copy  is 
written  that  tells  the  reader  just 


what’s  going  on  in  public  eating 
places.  As  an  example,  under 
the  headline,  “We  can  give  you 
twice  the  variety  you  have  at 
home,”  you  might  say: 

“We  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 
We  don’t  run  the  OPA,  we  just 
try  to  cooperate  with  them  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  No  two 
of  us  serve  the  same  menus  at 
any  mealtime.  We  get  just  as 
tired  of  shopping  for  something 
new  as  you  do — BUT,  because 
we  plan  as  far  as  two  weeks 
ahead,  we  can  give  you  more 
variety  at  any  of  our  restaurants 
than  you  can  have  at  home.  Who 
said  so?  Why,  lady,  your  neigh¬ 
bors  have  told  us  this  over  and 
over  again.  So,  why  not  plan 
now  to  eat  out  at  least  once  a 
week.  Kick,  growl,  find  fault  as 
much  as  you  like.  We  are  used 
to  it.  But  try  us  just  once,  if 
you  are  seeking  variety.” 

Below  this  editorial  list  alpha¬ 
betically  the  restaurants  you 
sell.  Then  rotate  them  so  that 
each  week  a  different  one  comes 
out  first. 

Larger  Ads  Later 

After  you  have  sold  five  or 
ten  eating  places  the  idea  of 
running  a  cooperative  ad  six 
days  a  week,  increase  their 
space  and  list  menus  with  prices. 
The  first  ads,  two  inches  single 
column,  may  contain  suggestions 
if  the  restaurant  specializes  in 
some  popular  dish 

Once  you  get  the  basic  ad 
running,  there  is  no  reason  why 
some  of  the  group  should  not 
run  special  copy  on  Saturday  for 
Sunday  dinners,  for  small  ban¬ 
quets,  wedding  parties  and  small 
sales  meetings,  if  they  want  this 
kind  of  business. 

Yes,  there  is  a  little  work  in¬ 
volved  in  selling  this  kind  of 
campaign.  It  may  not  be  as 
profitable  as  a  patent  medicine 
schedule  or  your  dress  shop 
classification;  but  there  is  more 
to  the  program  than  just  selling 
some  space.  It’s  a  public  service 
idea  that  many  of  your  women 
subscribers  will  approve  and 
thank  you  for. 

( No.  135  in  a  series ) 

■ 

Herald  Tribune  Plans 
Children's  Book  Fete 

The  ninth  annual  Children’s 
Spring  Book  Festival  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  scheduled  for  May 
19  to  28,  inclusive.  A  feature 
of  the  festival  will  be  the  award¬ 
ing  of  prizes  for  the  best  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Irita  Van  Doren,  literary 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  May  Lamberton  Beck¬ 
er,  editor  of  the  weekly  “Books 
for  Young  People”  department, 
will  collaborate  on  a  special  is¬ 
sue  of  the  newspaper’s  Sunday 
Book  Review  May  20,  which 
will  feature  the  winning  books. 


Ads  Provide  Guide 
For  Chin-up  Letters 

“Nothing  is  so  welcome  to  a 
boy  half  a  world  away  from 
home  as  a  letter  full  of  news 
about  the  little  things  important 
in  every  family  circle,”  says 
G.  Lynn  Sumner,  whose  firm 
has  prepared  copy  for  Richard 
Hudnut  on  “How  to  Write  Chin- 
Up  Letters  to  Your  Pin-Up  Boy.” 
The  ads,  running  in  magazines, 
suggest  the  variety  of  topics  to 
be  covered  in  letters,  advises 
writers  to  “tuck  in  clippings,” 
and  urges  the  use  of  V-mail. 
Also  part  of  the  theme,  Mr. 
Sumner  explained,  is  that  noth¬ 
ing  gets  the  boy  down  quite  so 
quickly  as  a  letter  full  of  trou¬ 
bles. 

Doughfoot  Shops  by 
Mail  for  Mother's  Day 

Chicago,  May  14 — Examples  of 
long  -  distance  advertising  pull 
were  reported  this  week  by  D.  F. 
McMahon,  manager  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Croydon  China  Co.,  in  the 
Feb.  8  issue  of  the  Tribune,  ad¬ 
vertised  a  fiB-'piece  service  for 
^4.95  in  a  one-column  ad  50 
lines  deep.  Last  week  the  com¬ 
pany  reported  receipt  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  somewhere 
in  Germany,  signed  by  Cpl. 
Joseph  Colman,  21st  Photo  Re- 
connaisance  Squadron: 

“I  would  like  to  place  an 
order  for  a  set  of  dishes  as  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Feb.  8th  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  set 
I  am  referring  to  was  described 
as  ‘Bolero  .  .  .  Fiesta  .  .  .  Color¬ 
ful  flowers  blooming  on  a  light 
background  .  .  .  dinnerware  with 
your  favorite  bolero  shape  .  .  .’ 
and  sells  for  $34.95.  .  . 

“I  would  greatly  appreciate  it 
if  delivery  were  made  as  near  as 
possible  to  Mothers’  Day” 

Hassel’s,  Chicago  retailers,  re¬ 
cently  reported  the  sale  of  two 
nairs  of  shoes  to  two  Yanks  in 
Italy  who  saw  the  footwear  ad¬ 
vertised  in  a  copy  of  the  Tribune 
picked  up  in  Italv.  according  to 
Mr.  McMahon.  To  make  sure 
the  boots  would  fit,  they  sent  an 
outline  of  their  feet  on  tissue 
paper. 

■ 

Girl,  21,  Operates 
Weekly  Newspaper 

Down  in  North  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  a  21-year-old  girl  is  hold¬ 
ing  down  all  the  major  jobs  on 
the  town’s  weekly  newspaper, 
the  North  Baton  Rouge  Journal. 
The  young  lady  editor  is  attrac¬ 
tive  Virginia  L.  Brueck,  who 
for  two  years  has  been  Siting 
the  Journal  and  taking  over  a 
two-man  job. 

She  has  replaced  two  men — 
twin  brothers — Rolfe  and  Ralph 
McCollister,  who  were  respec¬ 
tively  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  before  they 
entered  the  Army  in  1943.  Since 
that  time,  she  has  had  complete 
charge  of  the  eight-page  paper. 
She  covers  local  events,  writes 
general  news  and  features, 
serves  as  advertising  manager 
and  is  responsible  for  getting 
out  the  paper.  She  has  two  girl 
assistants. 


R.  S.  Manigoult 

S.  C.  Publisher, 
Dead  at  50 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  ij, 
Robert  Smith  Manigauit  > 
publisher  and  president  of 
Charleston  Evening  Post  and  i 
News  and  Courier,  and  prp 
dent  of  radio  station 
died  at  his  residence 
May  12. 

Mr.  Manigauit  had  “been  in  v. 
newspaper  business  all  hii  li 
He  resigned  from  collegt  * 
1912  to  enter  the  accoun’j:;i 
and  advertising  departmntia 
the  Evening  Post,  of  which  kj 
father,  Arthur  M.  Manigw.; 
was  then  president.  In  Wth 
War  I  he  went  overseas  a , 
lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 

Returning  to  Charleston  - 
1919,  he  resumed  his  place  a 
the  business  office  of  the  Eve 
ning  Post.  In  April.  1924  upoc 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  be 
came  president  and  pubiisted 
the  afternoon  newspaper.  Two 
years  later  the  Evening  Po* 
bought  the  News  and  Couiier 

When  Mr.  Manigauit  bean, 
president  of  the  Evening  Pos 
its  circulation  was  about  li.W 
Since  then  it  has  nnore  tbu 
doubled.  He  developed  the 
News  and  Courier  from  1Q.M 
circulation  to  more  than  dtilllO 

Survivors  include  a  bnilK! 
Edward  Manigauit.  who  is  uu- 
ciate  editor  of  the  Evening  P« 
and  vice-president  of  the  th/cc 
firms. 


GET  THE  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  “LOCAL 

/tdrAcntCUiKj 

DOLLAR 


Do  as  more  than  fOO 
other  newspapers  are  do¬ 
ing:  Get  “Advertising 
Trends  for  Newspapen” 
— use  it  for  all  the  profit 
it  can  bring  you. 

More  than  70  different 
classifications  .  .  .  Csae 
Histories  of  successful 
campaigns  .  .  .  Plant-Otjr 
advertising  .  .  .  Whit’s 
New  in  the  Ads  ...  and 
many  other  special  fei- 


Write  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  on  our  NO  -  RISK 
TRIAL  OFFER.  No  ob¬ 
ligation  involved. 


NATIONAL  RESEARLH 
BUREAU,  INC. 

SaO  StattoiMi  RasMTWb  IU» 
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I^&S'ManninG' 


Now  feoTumo  m 

70  Top  NlWSMPTPS 

In  the  face  of  newsprint  shortages— when  there  is  only  room  for 
the  best-Msmning's  original  viewpoint,  keen  insight  into  cur-  j 

rent  affairs,  and  unique  humor  are  winning  and  holding  liew  / 

readers  by  the  millions.  / 

Month  after  month,  the  list  of  newspapers  featuring  the  Reg  / 
Manning  news-ansdysis  cartoons  continues  to  grow  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate. 

Are  you  overlooking  a  bet?  Some  territories,  on  an  exclu- 
she  basis  are  still  open. 


R*t  Manning  cartoona  art  availablt  in 
either  2-column  or  3-colamn  ti*t.  Write  or 
wire  today  for  proof t  and  pricet. 


^OiNIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 


PHOENIX,  ERIZONt 

Or  Inquire,  Bell  Syndicates  Sales  AgenU,  York 


Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazelle  SYNDICATE 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

We*re  willing  to  be  convinced.  Send  us  proofs  and 
prices  on  the  Manning  Cartoons.  (  )2'Col.  (  )3^ol. 
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Tate  Succeeds  Moore 
As  Pantagraph  Editor 

Bloomington,  Ill..  May 
Resignation  of  Arthur  Moore, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Pantogrtpli. 


Where  There's  News 

Washington,  May  IS — 
Charles  Michie  of  PM's  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  saw  two  lines 
oi  persons  leading  to  stores 
on  the  Pentagon  Building 
plazo  and  being  out  oi  cigar¬ 
ettes  took  his  place  in  the 
longer  oi  the  two.  When  his 
turn  was  reached  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  much  larger  line 
had  iormed  to  buy  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  shorter  one  not. 
as  he  thought,  ior  general 
purchases,  but  ior  cigarettes. 


OPA  Sets  Up  Strict 
Rules  on  Used  Cars 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 


THE  RECENT  ruling  of  the  Of-  Parts  Section,  Machinery  and 
flee  of  Price  Administration  Price  Branch  of  the  OPA.  Mr. 
concerning  the  sale  of  used  cars  Smith  advised  the  advertising 
through  newspaper  advertise-  executives’  group  he  will  be 
ments  is  unique.  It  has  no  pleased  to  cooperate  and  that 
parallel  in  other  directives  which  his  reply,  cleared  by  the  Legal 
regulate  price  control.  Although  and  Enforcement  Division  of 
other  OPA  regulations  estab-  OPA,  will  serve  as  a  nation- 
lish  ceiling  prices,  this  particu-  wide,  authoritative  basis  for  the 
lar  order  is  an  administrative  implementation  of  the  ruling, 
enforcement  of  previously  an-  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
nounced  price  control.  And.  try,  representatives  of  the  OPA 
too.  it  is  specifically  directed  have  met  with  local  automotive 
to  newspaper  advertising.  dealers  to  discuss  the  amend- 

The  ruling,  announced  May  4  ment  In  some  instances,  classl- 
and  effective  May  9.  is  known  fied  advertising  managers  have 


Tata  Moor# 

to  become  editor  of  Prtirk 
Farmer  in  Chicago,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  H.  C.  Tate  to  nc- 
ceed  him,  effective  May  S,  hiat 
been  announced  by  Joe  M.  Blln^ 
ing,  Pantagraph  general  oaa- 
ager. 

Moore  had  been  editor  of  the 
Pantagraph  for  five  yean.  Titt 
had  been  associate  editor  (or  the 
same  period.  Both  have  bea 
with  the  paper  10  yean. 

Charles  J.  Driver,  city  editor, 
was  advanced  to  associate  edUor 
and  news  editor  and  Mamin 
Harling,  reporter,  to  city  editor 
a 

In  the  Record 

A  series  of  six  articlei  tv 
Malcolm  Logan,  New  York  Port 
feature  writer,  which  discusMd 
the  causes  of  the  present  food 
shortage  has  been  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  b; 
Rep.  Walter  A.  Lynch. 


Street,  Subscription 
Prices  Raised 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
increased  its  street  sales  and 
newsstand  retail  price  from 


(used  car  ceiling  prices).  It  been  developed.  Although  there  Sunday.  Home  delivery  prices 
states  that  all  advertisements  of  was  no  question  as  to  compliance  remain  at  the  previous  levels, 
u^  cars  for  sale  mu^  include  with  the  regulation  by  the  adyer-  Subscription  rates  of  the  Port- 
°  were  anxious  Q^e.  newspapers  have  been 

My  tyi^_  and  the  ph^  to  ascertain  the  policy  of  the  increased  from  10  to  15  cents  on 
The  newspa^rs  in  accepting  adver-  Sunday  and  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
tisements.  ^  month  for  daily  and  Sunday. 

Lagal  RMponaibility  The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee, 


■“within  OPA  ceiling, 
regulation  applies  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  private  owners  as 
well  as  those  of  dealers. 

This  new  amendment,  like  all 
other  price  control  regulation  is 
backed  by  federal  legislation,  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 

It  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
other  governmental  agency  re* 
quests  for  cooperation. 

Penoltias  Provided 
The  penalties  for  violation 
are  many.  They  include  fines 
and  imprisonment,  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  seriousness  of  in-  ever,  classified  personnel  of 
tent  to  evade  ceilings.  For  ex-  most  newspapers  advise  poten- 
ample,  there  are  two  principal  tial  advertisers  of  the  OPA  reg- 
types  of  violation  which  are  ulation. 

punishable  in  two  different  No  newspapers  have  reported 
manners.  In  the  case  of  a  spe-  any  efforts  to  censor  copy,  sup- 
cific  complaint  by  an  individual,  ply  price  ceilings  or  police  ad- 
civil  action  is  taken.  Where  vertisements.  One  of  the  larger 
the  OPA  itself  prosecutes,  it  is  metropolitan  newspapers  has 
described  as  administrative  ac-  made  arrangements  with  the 
tion.  local  OPA  to  give  advertisers 

As  to  fines,  the  status  of  the  the  bureau’s  telephone  number, 
transaction  is  also  considered,  if  they  require  infromation. 

If  the  violation  results  from  the  Although  the  legal  responsi- 
sale  of  a  car  that  is  used  for  per-  bility  of  the  newspapers  is 
sonal  pleasure  or  necessity,  the  highly  questionable,  they  have 
fine  is  payable  to  the  injured  a  moral  obligation  to  adver- 
party.  If  ^e  car  is  sold  for  busi-  tisers  and  readers.  Controver- 
ness  purposes,  the  fine  is  pay-  sies  and  legal  entanglements  st¬ 
able  to  the  Treasury  Depart-  tributed  to  sales  completed 
ment.  In  both  cases,  the  fines  through  newspaper  advertise- 
may  be  one.  two  or  three  times  ments,  will  not  tend  to  build 
the  excess  of  the  ceiling  price,  good  will  for  the  publication, 
plus  the  costs  Involved.  The  duration  of  Amendment 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  No.  6,  as  explained  by  the  OPA, 
the  recent  amendment,  the  re-  will  depend  upon  reconversion 
sponsibUity  for  violation  rested  to  the  manufacture  of  new  cars, 
solely  with  the  party  selling  the  The  demand  for  used  cars  will 
automobile.  By  virtue  of  the  increase  with  the  return  of  dis- 
specific  reference  to  newspaper  charged  service  personnel,  aug- 
advertising,  in  Amendment  No.  menting  the  present  shortage. 
6,  there  is  a  technical  point  as  to  The  OPA  hopes  that  with  the  re- 
whether  the  newspaper  which  turn  of  normal  manufacturing 
publishes  a  used  car  announce-  potentials  controls  on  used  cars 
ment,  that  is  contrary  to  the  can  be  relaxed, 
regulation,  shares  responsibility.  ■  • 

The  Association  of  Newspaper  .  «  t  ■  n 

Classified  Advertising  Managers  Z  AgeilClOS  JOIXI 
has  requested  an  explanation  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula* 
and  clarification  of  both  the  tions  announces  the  election  of 
amendment  and  the  spirit  of  the  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  New  York, 
amendment  from  Don  H.  Smith,  and  Humbert  and  Jones,  New 
chief  of  the  Automotive  and  York,  to  agency  membership. 


The  proof  of  the  old  Chinese  proverb  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  every  day  through  the  use  of  this 
superior  mat  that  makes  halftones  sparkle 
with  attention  value. 

UURGESS  CHROME  MATS  are  a  laboratory  product 
. . .  thoruushly  testid  .  . .  absolutely  dependable  .  . .  uud 
with  ease  of  manipulation  that  makes  them 
the  favorite  mat  with  stereo  operuiors.  jfi 

If  you’re  not  already  usina  them  .  . .  switch 

today.  Realize  the  definite  advantages  V?. 

BURGESS  CHROME  MATS  offer. 


MATS 


A  STRANGE  SORT 


OF  PRAYER 


still  feeling  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Well,  no  hard  feelings. 

I’ll  go  wherever  You  say,  and  do  whatever  You  want 
me  to.  For  You  know  what's  best  for  me. 

But  say,  if  You  can  only  get  the  people  back  home 
to  remember  me,  maybe  they’ll  still  bear  down.  Maybe 
they'll  still  send  us  their  blood,  still  stay  on  the  job, 
still  keep  making  the  stuff  we  need. 

You  see,  God,  I’d  like  to  get  home,  too. 


WELL,  GOD,  here  we  are. 

You  up  there.  Me  down  here,  with  a  burning  sun,  a 
mess  of  insects,  too  much  ocean,  and  other  buddies 
just  as  lonely  as  me. 

Oh,  Cod,  how  nice  it  must  be  back  home,  with  Ger¬ 
many  licked,  and  the  folks  humming,  and  some  of  the 
boys  all  finished  with  the  fighting. 

But  I  guess  that  wasn’t  meant  for  me,  was  it?  And 
tomorrow  and  tomorrow  I’ll  still  be  dodging  bullets. 


Young  &  Hubu'am,  Inc.,  285  Maauun  .-I  venue,  Aeuf  York  City 


RADIO 


College  Forum  Studies 
Radio’s  Sales  Results 


By  Jerry  Walker 


DISTRIBUTION  being  the  key¬ 
note  to  jobs-for-veterans  pro- 
grama,  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  put  radio  un¬ 
der  the  microscope  to  examine 
its  selling  effectiveness,  analyze 
the  programs  from  a  strictly 
business  viewpoint,  and  diag¬ 
nose  “the  opportunities  and  ob¬ 
stacles"  of  advertising  on  the 
air  waves. 

That  appears  to  be  a  real 
chore,  even  for  an  educational 
institution,  but  CCI^  has  a 
policy  of  going  beyond  its  doors 
and  textbooks  in  serving  the 
business  world.  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Love  of  the  School  of  Business 
and  Civic  Administration,  who 
is  guiding  the  first  Radio  and 
Business  Conference  on  May  22 
and  23,  believes  the  college  will 
contribute  an  original  approach 
to  radio  through  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  experts  in  marketing, 
measuring  and  programming.  It 
is  probably  the  first  attempt  to 
bring  together  the  advertising 
agent,  the  advertiser  and  the 
broadcaster  on  a  common 
ground. 

As  first  designed,  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  to  be  of  national  scope 
but  wartime  travel  restrictions 
have  confined  it  to  the  New 
York  area.  Since  nearly  60% 
of  the  nation’s  radio  business  is 
transacted  in  this  zone.  Dr.  Love 
said  he  thought  the  time  was 
right  to  proceed  even  though 
there  may  not  be  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  from  other  cities. 

Not  concerned  with  the  artis¬ 
try  of  programs,  the  college 
seeks  to  develop  material  along 
these  lines:  How  to  maintain 
programs  which  increase  audi¬ 
ences,  hold  listeners,  and  en¬ 
hance  the  long  range  influence 
and  prestige  of  radio  with  the 
public;  new  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing  radio’s  sales;  time  and  talent 
costs,  and  possibilities  for  wider 


Times  to  Seabees 

Pearl  Harbor,  May  12 — Sea- 
bee.  bi-weekly  magazine  of 
the  men  of  the  Navy's  Con¬ 
struction  Battalions,  began 
regular  distribution  of  the  New 
York  Times  Overseas  Weekly 
with  its  May  9  issue.  A  copy 
of  the  current  Overseas  Week¬ 
ly  is  enclosed  in  each  copy  of 
Seabee  for  forward  areas  and 
combat  troops.  The  combina¬ 
tion  sells  for  5  cents — the  price 
at  which  each  sold  previously 
on  Ship's  Service  and  PX 
counters. 

Both  publications  are  printed 
on  presses  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser. 


use  by  department  stores  and 
other  sponsors. 

Specific  information  along 
those  lines  has  been  sought  for 
years  by  newspaper  advertising 
men  who  could  then  compare 
their  own  medium  with  radio  in 
more  accurate  terms,  and  also 
by  publishers  who  are  trying  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether 
they  want  to  enter  the  broad¬ 
casting  field.  All  the  newspa¬ 
per-interest  stations  now  on  the 
air  naturally  would  welcome 
more  adequate  data  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  of  radio  than  is  now 
available,  especially  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  measuring  radio’s  part 
in  sales  and  good  will. 

On  the  measurement  of  sell¬ 
ing  effectiveness,  CCNY  has 
booked  these  speakers:  C.  G. 
Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
General  Foods  Corporation; 
Frank  Stanton,  vice-president  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
S.  E.  Gill,  director  of  research 
for  the  Blow  Company;  Herschei 
D  e  u  t  s  c  h.  Grey  Advertising 
Agency;  C.  E.  Hooper,  president 
of  the  Hooper  Rating  organiza¬ 
tion;  F.  J.  Knittle,  advertising 
and  product  research  manager. 
Colgate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Com¬ 
pany;  Wilson  J.  Main,  vice- 
president  of  Ruthrauff  and 
Ryan;  A.  C.  Nielsen,  president 
of  the  firm  which  installs  re¬ 
cording  devices  in  radio  sets  to 
determine  listenership,  and 
Hugh  N.  Feltis,  president  of 
Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau. 

Out  of  it  all  may  come  the 
1946  or  1947  method  of  meas¬ 
urement  which.  Dr.  Love  said, 
would  have  been  a  big  help  to 
the  judges  who  select^  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  first  National 
Awards  of  Merit  granted  by 
CCNY  for  outstanding  skill  and 
craftsmanship  in  the  effective 
creation  of  radio  programs  and 
promotion  plans  for  1944.  Again, 
he  emphasized,  the  judges  were 
not  interested  in  the  artistry 
of  the  program  but  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  since  a  hill-billy  band 
might  serve  a  purpose  better 
than  Metropolitan  Opera. 

To  N.  W,  Ayer  &  Son,  New 
York  City,  went  the  award  for 
the  “most  effective  merchandis¬ 
ing  to  and  through  a  dealer  or 
sponsor  organization  of  a  radio 
program  by  an  advertising 
agency.”  The  program  was  “Re¬ 
port  to  the  Nation,”  a  dramatic 
news  presentation  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  electric  companies 
which  have  since  supplanted  it 
with  a  program  featuring  Nel¬ 
son  Eddy.  The  producer.  Herb 
Sanford,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Ayer  office  in  Hollywood.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  award  was  granted  for 
the  job  done  in  getting  local 
dealers  to  promote  the  program 
publicly,  through  plates  at¬ 
tached  to  automobile  licenses, 
posters,  tie-in  ads,  and  a  variety 
of  merchandising  stunts. 


The  “most  effective  commer¬ 
cial  program  developed  by  an 
advertising  agency”  was  the 
title  bestowed  on  “Let’s  Pre¬ 
tend.”  the  kids’  show  for  Cream 
of  Wheat.  Other  awards  were 
given  to  Hillman-Shane-Breyer 
of  Los  Angeles  for  “This  Is  My 
Story”  and  to  Arthur  Kudner 
Company,  New  York,  for  “Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Symphony  of  the 
Air” — the  former  for  the  “most 
effective  radio  program  devel¬ 
oped  by  an  advertising  agency.” 
and  the  latter  for  “the  most  ef¬ 
fective  merchandising  directly 
to  the  public.” 

In  weighing  effectiveness,  the 
judges  (all  representatives  of 
radio  trade  journals)  had  some 
data  supplied  with  the  entries, 
such  as  sales  attributed  to  the 
program,  increased  listenership. 
and  good  will.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  also  was  consid¬ 
ered  and  in  some  cases  the 
strengthening  of  dealer  organi¬ 
zations  was  declared  to  be  the 
prime  motive,  rather  than  any 
direct  sales. 

CCNY’s  approach  to  the  study 
of  radio  as  a  business  differs 
from  the  iob  being  done  by 
Ohio  State  University  which  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  ninth 
series  of  awards  for  educational 
programs.  Entries  by  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  singled  out  for  special 
praise  as  examples  where  “radio 
was  at  its  best.”  Many  of  the 
awards  went  to  news  programs, 
among  those  cited  being  the 
series  by  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  for 
the  Pure  Oil  Company  and  the 
“Free  Speech  Forum”  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild. 


ON  THE  BRIDGE 

Commander  W.  H.  Ferguson,  iUp. 
per  oi  the  USS  Hampton,  os^ 
Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  prssidisi 
oi  the  New  Orleans  Timss-Pies- 
yune,  discuss  a  matter  oi  norigg. 
tion  during  the  ship's  shoksdom 
cruise  with  newspaper  nus. 


Notes  from  the  Industry 
ELIAS  I.  GODO’s'SKY.  who  was 
president  of  WLIB  until  re¬ 
cently,  has  applied  for  an  FM 
license,  the  propose<l  station  to 
cover  8.500  square  miles  in  and 
around  New  York  City.  The  cost 
would  be  $46,800.  ...  A  new 
geographic  rating  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Analysis  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  shows  the  diversified  tastes 
in  program  preferences,  an  out¬ 
standing  one  being  the  Walter 
Winchell  newscast  with  18.8  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area  and 
10.7  in  the  East  North  Central. 
.  .  .  Naylor  Ro^jers,  in  Chicago, 
and  Mort  Adams,  in  New  York, 
have  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  Keystone  Broadcasting 
System,  a  transcription  network. 
Both  are  former  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  Rogers  having  been 
with  Hearst  and  Adams  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  .  .  . 
Marvin  Ryerson,  author  of 
stories  in  pulp  magazines,  is  now 
editor-in-chief  of  the  newsroom 
of  the  American  Forces  Net¬ 
work,  largest  GI  radio  installa¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  broadcasting 
news  to  the  troops  in  Europe. 
Keeping  the  occupation  army  in¬ 
formed  of  world-wide  develop¬ 
ments  will  be  the  next  big  job. 


Kiwonis  International 
Proclaims  'Radio  Week' 

Chicago,  May  14 — ^Kiwinii  In¬ 
ternational  has  designated  thii 
as  “Kiwanis  Radio  Week,”  when 
the  2,270  clubs  in  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  will  pay  tribute  to  the  radio 
industry.  The  tribute  will  take 
the  form  of  citations  of  appretii- 
tion. 

Ben  Dean,  Grand  Raptdi. 
Mich.,  president  of  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational,  reviewed  the  dcTd- 
opment  of  radio  in  a  speech  re¬ 
leased  today,  in  which  he  stated: 

“We  should  never  forget  hot 
this  wonderful  tool  of  communi¬ 
cation  can  be  misused  snd 
abused.  Radio  in  Germany  sad 
her  satellite  nations  was  used 
during  the  war  to  misinform  the 
people  with  calculated  and  lyini 
propaganda  until  they  were  re 
duced  to  ignorant  slaves  un¬ 
aware  of  true  world  condition!. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States 
must  be  ever  alert  to  protert 
radio  as  a  free  channel  of  public 
information.  Never  must  we 
permit  any  agency  of  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  propagandist  group 
to  control  the  airwaves. 

“As  we  celebrate  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  radio  broadcastini 
we  should  not  only  be  grst^ 
for  this  great  agency  of  public 
information  but  should  renew 
our  resolution  to  safeguard  ^ 
speech  as  one  of  the  basic  liber 
ties  of  our  democracy.” 


Elrod 


C'odiicos  ocono:  .calli 
I  --.ids,  slugs,  rule  ba^ 
o'  I  lie  liigliosl  e  '^I'l- 


LUDiOW  TYPOGRAPH  (0 


V-E  Roto  Edition 

St.  Louis,  May  13 — The  Post 
Dispatch  Sunday  Roto  section 
appeared  today  as  a  V-E  edition, 
with  all  advertising  omitted  and 
12  pages  devoted  to  pictures  on 
the  German  capitulation  and  — — 
surrender  and  the  background 
of  the  European  war. 

I  D  I  T  O  R  A  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  19.  <*** 
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DulMOMT  TELEVISION  IS  COSMIC  LEGERDEMAIN' 


You  will  agree  that  these  diminutive  stars,*  while 
rarely  at  loss  for  correct  answers,  are  seldom 
available  when  prospective  operators  of  postwar 
Television  stations  have  questions  to  ask.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  DuMont  Television  "know  how”  can  be 
tapped  as  needed ...  cost  and  engineering  data 
on  every  phase  of  station  design,  construction 
and  operation  . . .  the  accumulated  knowledge 
gained  through  more  than  4  years'  station  man¬ 
agement  and  production  of  programs. 

The  low  operating  cost,  extreme  flexibility  and 
rugged  dependability  of  DuMont  Television 


transmitting  equipment  are  being  convincingly 
demonstrated  week-in  and  week-out  in  3 
DuMont-equipped  stations.  New  postwar  de¬ 
signs  embody  all  wartime  advances.  You  can 
arrange  now  for  early  peacetime  delivery  of  sta¬ 
tion  equipment  and  training  of  personnel  through 
the  DuMont  Equipment  Reservation  Plan.  Visit 
DuMont’s  Station  WABD,  New  York.  Call, 
write  or  telegraph  for  appointment . . .  Station 
Equipment  Sales  Division.  Allen  B.  DuMont 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


*Appcuint  Sunday  evenings  on  the  Blue  Network. 
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TELEVISION  STUDIOS  AND  STATION  WABD,  SIJ  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


W.  Shakespeare  Had 
A  Few  Words  for  It 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

His  quality  of  enthusiasm 
is  not  strained 

But  droppeth  as  the 
gentle  rain.  .  .  . 

With  this  garbled  version  of 
the  bard  we  salute  the  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  of  genus  homo 
newspaper  promotionensis.  The 
energy  of  these  knights  of  the 
press  never  falters;  each  new 
activity  is  greeted  with  the  same 
excitement  that  attended  the 
last;  there  is  no  end  to  their 
parade  of  public  activities  and 
our  head  whirls  in  dizzy  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  deeds! 

For  example,  in  the  last  few 
weeks  these  have  come  to  our 
attention: 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  puts  on  a 
Navy  Yard  birthday  exhibit  at 
its  plant  which  is  attended  by 
125,147  people. 

More  than  144.000  attend  a 
war  souvenir  show  sponsored  by 
the  Detroit  News  and  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son’s  department  store. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  sells 
1.000  dinners  at  $10  a  plate  for 
its  second  annual  Sports  Awards 
program. 

T^e  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  stages  a  state-wide 
spelling  bee. 

Why? 

And  so  it  goes.  Every  one  of 
these  newspapers  and  hundreds 
more  are  vigorously  engaged  in 
holding  public  events  of  all 
sorts.  Many  of  them  repeat 
from  year  to  year.  What  sense 
does  it  make?  How  can  one 
justify  the  tremendous  enthusi¬ 
asm  poured  into  every  one  of 
these  successful  efforts? 

Part  of  the  answer,  we  think, 
is  supplied  by  that  old  ad  which 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  other 
newspapers  ran  from  time  to 
time  a  few  years  ago:  "Two 
million  people  never  saw  an 
elephant!”  The  copy  goes  on  to 
explain  that  one  of  the  facts 
which  keeps  Ringling's  on  the 
road  is  that  two  million  people 
are  born  in  this  nation  every 
year — and  they  naturally  never 
saw  an  elephant  before,  so  in 
this  factor  alone  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  business  for  the  circus 
annually. 

Certainly  with  the  great  mov¬ 
ing  around  of  population  in  the 
past  few  years,  plus  men  going 
to  and  returning  from  service, 
no  publisher  can  safely  assume 
that  because  "The  Bugle”  was 
known  and  respected  for  its  hu¬ 
manity  and  public  enterprise 
five  years  ago  it  will  be  equally 
so  five  years  from  now. 

Another  thing  which  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  impression  that  news¬ 
papers  are  extremely  active  in 
public  events  promotion  is  our 
“worm’s  eye  view,”  which  is 
common  to  anyone  closely  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  business.  The 
shoemaker  thinks  everyone  is 
looking  at  everyone  else’s  shoes; 
the  minister  imagines  that 
people  spend  much  time  worry¬ 


ing  about  their  souls;  and  the 
newspaper  man  thinks  that  read¬ 
ers  follow  every  action  of  his 
newspaper  in  great  detail — 
which  just  isn’t  so.  The  average 
reader  is  exposed  to  many  influ¬ 
ences,  of  which  the  newspaper 
is  but  one. 

Indeed,  the  situation  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  huge 
steam  boiler  from  which  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  leaky  pipes  lead  away 
in  all  directions.  To  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  stoker  pouring  in  the 
coal  and  listening  to  the  roaring 
and  hissing,  it  seems  certain  that 
every  room  in  the  huge  building 
must  have  a  sizzling  radiator, 
but  the  tenant  at  the  far  end  of 
the  pipe  thinks  otherwise. 

It  all  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it — and  one  sure  way  to 
renew  jaded  promotional  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  to  go  to  the  people 
themselves  and  see  how  much 
effect  a  program  may  have.  As 
news  itself  is  never  done,  so  is 
promotion  never  done! 

And  finally,  a  newspaper  is 
NOT  a  private  business.  As  it 
assumes  the  privilege  of  report¬ 
ing  what  everyone  does  and  in¬ 
teresting  itself  in  their  affairs, 
it  must  likewise  expect  that 
the  citizenry  in  general  will 
be  interested  in  its  affairs — and 
the  smart  move  is  to  assure  that 
this  interest  will  be  friendly. 

Public  Citizens 

Newspaper  men  themselves 
cannot  live  normal  secluded 
lives  and  serve  their  publica¬ 
tions  well.  They  are  public  citi¬ 
zens — working  by  an  implied 
public  consent,  paid  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  owing  the  public  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilities  which  are 
admirably  expressed  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News  of  Apr.  24: 

‘"niis  writer  can  think  back 
to  the  time  when  instructors  in 
schools  of  journalism  argued 
that  a  newpaper  should  confine 
its  promotional,  civic  and  like 
activities  to  its  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  .  .  . 

‘"I^is  theory  might  have 
sounded  well  in  a  college  class 
room,  but  just  doesn’t  work  out 
well  in  a  community  of  this  size. 
The  newspaper  is  an  institution 
and  its  workers  as  individuals 
find  it  necessary  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  of  leader^ip.  .  .  . 

“Recently  an  inquiry  was 
made  of  11  of  the  workers  and 
department  heads  of  the  Daily 
News  to  determine  just  how 
many  outside  activities  they 
were  participating  in,  and  even 
we  were  astonished  .  .  .  (Fol¬ 
lows  an  extensive  list.) 

“It  is  acknowledged  that  it  is 
the  proper  and  self-designated 
function  of  a  newspaper  such  as 
the  Longview  Daily  News  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  virtually  every 
public  activity  within  its  field  of 
operations.  The  talents  and  time 
of  its  news  and  editorial  writers 


and  almost  limitless  space  in  its 
columns  are  devoted  to  promot¬ 
ing  the  community  it  serves. 
"That  its  individual  staff  members 
are  also  such  important  cogs  in 
the  .  .  .  community  adds  power 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper.” 

American  newspapers  are  re¬ 
spected  for  their  splendid  efforts 
during  this  war.  Many  people, 
formerly  hostile,  suspicious  or 
contemptuous,  are  saying: 
“Newspapers  HAVE  done  a  swell 
job  which  couldn’t  have  been 
achieved  otherwise.  Maybe  they 
aren’t  so  bad  after  all.”  NOW 
is  the  auspicious  time  to  seize 
that  opportunity  to  build  your¬ 
self  in  solidly  with  your  read¬ 
ers. 

So  again  we  salute  the  news¬ 
paper  promotion  man.  This  is 
HIS  day  in  this  field  if  he  and 
his  publishers  realize  it.  It’s  a 
time  for  enthusiasm. 

■ 

Joumal-AmericanSends 
Photos  for  Mother's  Day 

As  Mother’s  Day  gifts,  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American 
sent  out  to  some  4,000  homes  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
pictures  of  their  wounded  ser¬ 
vice  men  now  recuperating  in 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Jack  Layer,  veteran  Journal- 
American  photographer  who 
was  responsible  for  a  great 
number  of  the  pictures,  com¬ 
mented.  “Boy,  that  was  really 
something.  It  made  you  feel 
kind  of  good  and  warm  to  know 
you  were  making  the  wounded 
guys  feel  good,  and  were  going 
to  make  their  mothers  feel 
good.  too.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  that  paid  off  both  ways; 
in  the  hospitals  and  in  the 
homes  where  the  pictures  are 
going.” 

The  Journal  -  American  had 
each  man’s  picture  enlarged  and 
placed  in  8-by-13-inch  folders, 
along  with  the  negatives.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  gift  package  was 
a  personal  Mother’s  Day  letter 
from  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Journal- 
American  columnist,  and  a 
greeting  from  the  newspaper. 

■ 

4,500  Trucks  Show 
New  Safety  Symbol 

More  than  4,500  trucks  used 
by  more  than  100  newspapers 
are  displaying  the  new  official 
symbol  of  the  ANPA-ICMA  cam¬ 
paign  for  safe  driving,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  W.  G. 
Chandler,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  idea  for  the  decalcomania, 
featuring  the  slogan  “Service 
with  Safety,”  in  red,  blue  and 
gold,  was  advanced  by  John  L. 
Blake,  vice-president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.,  and 
executed  by  the  ANPA  Traffic 
Department,  of  which  R.  A. 
Cooke  is  manager.  The  decals, 
7  by  9  inches,  are  sold  to  news¬ 
papers  at  10  cents  each,  to  be 
affixed  on  the  sides  of  delivery 
trucks. 

The  fifth  year  of  the  safe  driv¬ 
ing  campaign  has  started  with 
210  participants,  the  greatest 
number  since  it  was  started. 
Last  year  there  were  158  entries. 
(E  &  P,  Apr.  28,  p.  30.) 


'Newspaper  Party' 

A  RECENT  USO  stunt  ii  i 
Louis  suggests  more  of  i 
same,  possibly  sponsored  h 
newspaper.  Booths  to  reprag 
sections  of  the  newspaper  «| 
set  up  and  members  of  the  l| 
staff  presided  as  editors.  Sen 
icemen  wrote  stories  for  j 
next  issue  of  USOgran. 
“sports  page”  booth  were  ka 
ball  stars  of  past  and  proa 
In  the  “fashion  page"  bal 
servicemen  made  women's  ho 
with  old  newspapers,  and  in  | 
“art  department”  young  wom 
sketched  visitors,  etc. 

Service  Star  Clubs 

ELEVEN  Service  Star  Cluhi !« 

servicemen’s  mothers,  wiig 
and  sweethearts  have  bees  ir 
ganized  by  the  Lot  Asida 
(Cal.)  Examiner  in  eoopentiot 
with  the  Board  of  Educstk 
Meeting  rooms  have  been « 
aside  in  the  schools  and  chi 
care  facilities  are  provided  Is 
mothers  when  the  clubs  ue  i: 
session.  Definite  prograoi  mi: 
be  developed  after  prefereset 
questionnaires  are  tabulated. 

Carrier  Boy  Buildup 

EACH  WEEK,  Rafael  Keit  dr 
culation  manager  of  the  ToM 
(O.)  Blade  who  came  14 
through  the  ranks,  intervievii 
carrier  on  his  ambitloni.  If  ua 
boy  indicates  a  desire  to  be  1 
physician,  for  example,  Ken 
then  finds  a  Toledo  physicii: 
who  once  was  a  newspaper  bor 
himself  and  gets  a  brid  state¬ 
ment  on  the  value  of  trainiot 
he  attributes  to  that  career 
Then  the  ^ysician’s  statenw! 
and  the  carrier  boy’s  ambitioc 
( held  to  50  words  each)  are  nc 
in  a  two-column  display,  with 
pictures.  The  heading  is:  "News¬ 
paper  Boy  Today,  Civic  Leader 
Tomorrow.” 

Keepsake  Releases 

AFTER  the  Hartford  (Cons) 
Courant  has  prepared  a  ne« 
story  from  releases  supplied)? 
the  armed  forces,  the 
sends  the  original  to  the  faiw 
concerned,  so  that  they  nS 
have  it  for  a  keepsake. 
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REPORTS 


UNION  CARBIDE 


on  the  production  of 


for  the  Government’s  Synthetic  Rubber  Program 


Two  more  great  plants  using  Carbide’s  alcohol  process— and 
built  from  the  blueprints  of  the  Institute  plant— are  in  full  pro* 
duction.  One  of  these,  with  an  annual  rated  capacity  of  80,000 
tons  of  Butadiene  is  located  at  Kobuta,  Pennsylvania  and  is 
operated  for  the  Government  hy  another  important  chemical 
company. 

The  second,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  60,000  tons  a  year,  is  oper* 
ated  for  the  Government  hy  Carbide  at  Louisville,  Kentucky- 
making  the  total  rated  rapacity  of  the  two  huge  plants  now 
operated  by  Carbide  140,000  tons  a  year. 

In  1944,  the  production  of  Butadiene  from  the  three  plants 
using  the  alcohol  process  totaled  361,000  tons  —  representing 
operation  at  over  164  per  cent  of  rated  capacity.  An  even  higher 
rate  is  expected  in  1945. 


’"t  One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
Government’s  rubber  program  is  the  produc- 
tion  of  GR*S  type  synthetic  rubber. 

The  basic  chemical  in  this  rubber  is  Butadiene, 
which  can  be  made  from  alcohol  or  hydrocarbon  materials. 

The  Government’s  original  plan  provided  that  about  one  third 
of  the  required  Butadiene  would  be  made  by  CARBIDE  AND 
Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation’s  alcohol  process. 

In  1943,  their  first  year  of  operation,  however,  the  plants  using 
this  process  produced  over  75  per  cent  of  all  Butadiene  made  for 
GR-S  type  synthetic  rubber. 

In  1944,  tbe  second  year,  these  plants  produced  about  64  per 
cent  of  all  Butadiene  necessary  for  military  and  essential  civilian 
rubber.  This  was  true  despite  the  fact  that  good  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  production  of  Butadiene  by  other  processes. 


Before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States  was  a  “have  not”  na¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  rubber.  Now,  thanks  to  American  research, 
engineering  and  production  skilL  our  coun¬ 
try  can  take  its  place  as  a  dominant  factor 
among  the  great  rubber  producing  nations  of  . ' 
the  world. 


The  first  tank-car  load  of  Butadiene  was  shipped  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Carhide-bnilt,  Carbide-operated  plant  at  Institute, 
West  Virginia  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 

This  was  just  five  months  after  the  famous  Baruch  Committee 
Report  pointed  out  this  nation’s  desperate  need  for  rubber- and 
approved  Carbide’s  butadiene  alcohol  process,  originally  selected 
by  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  as  one  of  the  solutions. 

In  its  first  year  the  Institute  plant,  with  a  rated  capacity  of 
80,000  tons  per  year,  produced  enough  Butadiene  for  more  than 
90,000  long  tons  of  synthetic  rubber. 


Business  men,  technicians,  teachers,  and  others  are  incited  to  send  for  the 
book  7-5  ''Butadiene  and  Styrene  for  Buna  S  Synthetic  Rubber  from 
Grain  Alcohol,’'  which  explains  what  these  plants  do,  and  what  their  place 
is  in  the  Government’s  rubber  pro$ram. 


SEPTEMtER  10,  1942  AUGUST  31,  1944 

”0{  all  the  critical  and  strategic  materials,  rubber  is  “Undoabtedly  the  outstanding  achievement  of  yoar  company  has  been  the  develop- 

the  one  which  presents  the  greatest  threat  to  the  safety  ment  of  your  process  for  the  prodnetion  of  Butadiene  from  aleohoL  With  a  rather 

of  our  nation,  and  to  the  Allied  Cause. ...  We  find  meager  background  of  experimental  work,  your  engineera  were  able  to  design  and 

the  situation  to  be  so  dangerous  that  unless  corrective  construct  commercial  unilsfor  tbe  production  of  Butadiene.  In  an  exceedingly  abort 

measures  are  token  immediately  the  country  will  face  time,  the  operation  ofthiseqnipmentatcapaeities  up  Io200  percent  of  rating  has  been 

both  a  military  and  a  civilian  collapse.”  largely  responsible  for  our  present  safe  sitnotion  with  respect  to  rubber  supplies . . .” 

— Report  of  the  Rubber  Survey  Committee  — Letter  from  Rubber  Director  Bradley  Dewey  to 

(Baruch  Committee).  CAMBIDE  AMD  CAMBOM  CHEMICALS  COEPOMATIOM 

The  material  herein  has  been  reviewed  and  passed  by  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company,  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  and  the  War  Department. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Pristeipal  Vnks  In  the  United  States  and  their  Prodmett 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

V-E  Heralds 
Better  Supply 
Of  Paper,  Film 

By  Jack  Price 

The  first  encouraging  sign  of 
an  easing  in  photographic 
supplies  is  the  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  situation. 
Now  that  the  European  war  is 
finished  the  photographic  de¬ 
mands  of  the  government  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  cut  considerably. 

The  government  very  likely 
will  offer  some  of  the  tremend¬ 
ous  war  surplus  for  sale  to  civil¬ 
ian  markets.  With  this  situa¬ 
tion  building  up,  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  has  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  regulations  which 
will  be  presented  to  government 
agencies  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumers.  In  the  proposed 
program,  all  films  and  papers 
should  be  clearly  marked  as  to 
the  date  of  expiration  and  plain¬ 
ly  designated  as  to  type  and 
manufacture. 

Some  organizations  have  been 
respooling  and  repackaging  film 
and  paper  without  any  identifi¬ 
cation,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  such  practices  will  increase. 
The  opportunities  of  defraud¬ 
ing  the  public  will  be  more 
numerous  unless  some  protec¬ 
tive  measures  are  taken  now. 
One  of  the  proposed  planks  in 
the  BBB  program  calls  for  the 
scrapping  of  all  materials  de¬ 
clared  unfit  for  producing  fa¬ 
vorable  results.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  alone  would  protect  the 
public  and  the  legitimate  dealers 
who  have  refrained  from  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  black  market  and 
there  are  many  of  them. 


Flash  Information 

THE  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc., 

manufacturer  of  the  majority 
of  batteries  used  for  flash- 
symfiironization,  has  unwrapped 
a  treatise  on  sychronizers  and 
batteries  compiled  in  1941.  It 
represents  thorough  and  ex¬ 
hausting  research,  and  although 
late  in  presentation  it  will  be 
useful  for  news  cameramen. 

The  Press  Division  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  acting  as  distributor.  A 
more  effective  job  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  valuable  information 
could  be  accomplished  by  the 
National  Carbon  Co.  itself,  by 
mailing  the  booklets  directly  to 
photographic  departments. 

Even  if  a  majority  of  news 
photographers  convert  their  out¬ 
fits  to  newer  types  of  synchron¬ 
izers  or  employ  the  built-in 
shutter  synchronizers,  batteries 
will  still  be  necessary,  hence  the 
book  will  be  informative.  Much 
of  its  material  was  obtained 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  leading  bulb 
manufacturers,  who  really  un¬ 
derstand  synchronizer  problems. 

Boston  Concluded 

THE  fourth  and  last  newspaper. 

photo  department  we  visited 
in  Boston  was  that  of  the  Rec- 
ord-American  and  Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  This  plant  follows  the 
pattern  of  other  Hearst  ones. 

The  photo  departments  are 
merged  into  one  unit  although 
they  were  separate  at  one  time. 
There  are  23  photographers  on 
the  staff,  four  of  them  now  in 
service.  The  combined  depart¬ 
ment  has  eight  developing 
rooms,  six  printing  rooms  and 
one  main  reception,  finishing 
and  assembly  room.  In  charge 
is  Fred  Dresser,  who  started 
with  the  papers  in  1904.  He  be¬ 
came  chief  In  1918. 

All  negative  developing  rooms 


They  Do  It  Again 

The  three  aurvivora  oi  the  aix 
marinea  who  raiaed  the  flag 
at  Iwo  lima — and  were  caught 
in  the  hiatoric  act  by  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Photographer  Joe 
Rosenthal — hoisted  that  same 
flag  over  the  Capitol  last  week. 

The  flag-raising  ceremony 
marked  the  beginning  oi  the 
survivors'  participation  in  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  Drive. 

The  marines  ore  Pic.  Rene 
Arthur  Gagnon.  Manchester, 
N.  Hj  Pic.  Ira  Hamilton  Hayes, 
Bapchulc,  Aris.,  and  Ph.M/2 
John  Bradley.  Appleton,  Wis. 

are  about  six  feet  square.  They 
are  fitted  with  the  conventional 
wood  troughs,  benches  and  lock¬ 
ers.  Hot  and  cold  water,  tem¬ 
perature-controlled,  is  piped  into 
each  room. 

The  printing  rooms  are  about 
10  by  12,  and  equipped  with 
Walter  Howey  water-cooled  en¬ 
largers.  These  rooms  are  fitted 
alike  with  six-foot  water  troughs 
made  of  cypress,  work  benches 
and  lockers.  They  are  roomily 
laid  out  to  save  waste  motion 
and  are  air-conditioned. 

The  principle  of  camera  pro¬ 
curement  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  Boston  papers.  The  office 
pays  half  the  original  cost  and 
the  photographer  the  other  half 
but  the  equipment  becomes  the 
property  of  the  cameraman.  The 
standard  transportation  rate  is 
eight  cents  a  mile  on  assign¬ 
ments.  with  a  minimum  of  a 
dollar  a  day. 

Dresser  keeps  a  daily  tally 
chart  on  the  issue  and  use  of 
materials. 

Photographers  develop  their 
own  negatives  but  the  bulk  of 
the  printing  and  developing  is 
done  by  inside  men  engaged  for 
the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  magic  eye. 
Big  Berthas  and  several  minia¬ 
ture  cameras,  the  office  has  on 
hand  two  stroboscope  lamps,  one 
for  studio  use  and  the  other  a 
small  portable. 

Brady  Cameras  Bought 
FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORP.  re¬ 
cently  bought  at  auction  the 
cameras  of  Matthew  Brady, 
Civil  War  photographer,  and 
Some  of  the  Lincoln  photos  he 
made.  The  equipment  of  the 
famous  photographer  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Graflex  museum 
along  with  the  Speed  Graphic 
used  to  make  the  invasion 
photos  of  Normandy  and  other 
cameras  employed  in  making 
great  war  pictures.  The  series 
would  be  practically  complete  if 
Joe  Rosenthal’s  Graphic  could 
be  added  to  it. 


Ward-Griffith  Book  Out 

Advertisers  desiring  to  cover 
any  particular  segment  of  the 
retail  sales  in  Georgia  or  any 

RED  STAR  FOR  SIEGMAN  combination  of  segments  are  the 

«  .JO.  TT  .  * target  for  a  booklet,  “Georgia 

Harold  Siogman  (right).  Acme  photographer  with  the  War  Picture  Newspapers’’  just  released  by 
Pool  receives  the  Red  Star  insigne  oi  the  Soviet  Army  from  jubilant  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
Russians  who  linked  up  with  U.  S.  First  Army  at  Torgau,  Germany.  York  newspaper  representatives. 


Camera  Veteio 
Clyde  T.  Browj 
Marks  50  Yeou 

Chicago,  May  14— a, ^ 
Brown,  dean  of  American  n*. 
paper  photographers.  obiJ. 

his  50^ 

versary  witlit 
Chicago  Dt 
Newt,  Miy 
when  John  '! 
Knight,  tii 
and  public 

P  resenttV 

watt*  to  ' 
in  recognitun  j 
his  long  serf- 
Brown 
work  for 
News  on  £ 
Brown  1895.  an 

year-old  kid  - 
knee  pants,  assigned  to  t- 
tribute  mail  to  the  various  d- 
partments  of  the  newspijie 
From  this  assignment  he 
graduated  to  office  boy  infe 
“Butch”  White,  then  ci^  edit  : 

His  ability  to  sketch  resuitr; 
in  his  transfer  to  the  art  depir, 
ment,  where  John  T.  McCute 
eon,  dean  of  Chicago  Tritef 
cartoonists  and  then  with  tk 
Daily  News,  and  other  fas 
artists  were  illustratini  sv 
newspaper. 

In  1900,  a  photographic  de 
partment  was  added  to 
News.  Brown  joined  it  ^be¬ 
came  one  of  the  pioneer  nnn 
cameramen  in  the  U.  S.  He  pci 
with  the  profession,  covehq 
virtually  every  big  murder  of 
the  early  days,  and  became  in¬ 
ternationally  known  for  hii  pk- 
tures  of  World  War  I. 

After  the  war.  Brown  insd; 
two  tours  of  Europe,  brinfinf 
back  picture  stories  of  the  ptv- 
ples  of  liberated  countriei.  He 
took  up  etching  as  a  hobby  and 
was  honored  by  being  elected 
to  the  Etchers  Society.  His  par 
toral  scenes,  from  ^otofraptij 
made  during  his  news  jiunu 
have  been  widely  exhibit^. 

Brown  was  instrumental  in  dr 
veloping  the  Speed  Graphic. 

■ 

Quits  Committee  Job 

Washington,  May  15— i- 
Brown  has  resigned  as  assista:: 
publicity  director  of  the  Dw 
cratic  National  Committee.  ' 
plans  to  join  a  public  relatioe 
organization. 


Scott 

Ink  DistribntioD  I 

gives  uniform  inking 
all  speeds — Better  printiDg 
— Does  not  flood  or  palfr“ 
Less  spoilage 

Send  for  Ctdtieg 

Walter  Scott  A  Co. 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J- 
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The  gunsight  that  ^%inks^^  faster 
than  humans  ...  or  Japs! 


fl>  I  TO  R  *  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R .for.  Mqy  If.  If45 


and  our  ships  were  able  to  operate  within 
range  of  land-based  bombers  and  tor¬ 
pedo  planes. 

Using  the  Gyro  Gunsight,  the  gunner 
sees  his  fast-moving  target  through  an 
illuminated  ring.  As  he  keeps  the  target 
within  the  sight,  the  gun  automatically 
leads  the  target,  compensating  for  move¬ 
ment  of  the  plane  during  the  time  of 
flight  of  the  projectiles. 

Thus,  the  guesswork  was  taken  out  of 
antiaircraft  gunnery,  and  thousands  of 
enemy  pilots  were  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
Davy  Jones’  locker. 


our  gunners  to  put  up  made  it  almost 
suicidal  for  enemy  dive  bombers  and 
torpedo  planes  to  approach  within  range. 

Keeping  ahead  of  the  Nips 

This  forced  the  enemy  to  improve  his 
attack  planes  so  his  pilots  could  launch 
their  missiles  out  of  range  of  20  milli¬ 
meter  guns.  So  a  gun  director  was  devel¬ 
oped  which,  by  remote  control,  utilized 
the  Gyro  Gunsight  to  aim  40  millimeter 
twin  and  quad  mounts,  and  even  larger 
caliber  gims. 

Now  American  ships  could  reach  out 
and  blast  enemy  planes  even  before  they 
could  go  into  their  attack  nms. 

In  fact,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to 
restrict  his  short-range  daylight  attacks. 


rvTUttC  SUWT  DMGC 
UAO  AHGII  X 
✓  I 
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IN  MID- 1942,  our  Navy  received  its  first 
shipments  of  a  new  secret  device  .  .  . 
And  the  next  time  that  Jap  pilots  at¬ 
tacked  one  of  our  ships,  they  got  a 
mighty  unpleasant  surprise. 

The  ship  was  “Battleship  X’’— the 
famous  South  Dakota.  The  sur¬ 
prise  was  a  screen  of  antiaircraft  fire  so 
deadly  accurate  that  32  Sons  of  Heaven 
were  shot  down  before  they  could  strike. 

The  device  that  enabled  our  antiair¬ 
craft  gunners  to  put  up  this  devastating 
SCTcen  was  the  Mark  14  Gyro  Gunsight. 

The  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company — 
long  before  Pearl  Harbor — had  been 
sponsoring  some  special  Gyroscopic 
studies  in  the  Instrument  Laboratory  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

These  studies  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Gyroscopic  Automatic  Com¬ 
puting  Sight  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Draper,  director 
of  the  Instrument  Laboratory  of  M.I.T. 

A  successful  gyro  gunsight  was  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  first  applied  to  rapid-firing 
20  millimeter  guns.  And  the  accurate 
screen  of  protective  fire  that  it  enabled 
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War  Writer  Bemoans 
PRO’S  Tough’  Life 


By  Jerry  Thorp.  Chicago 

WITH  A  HEAVY  BOMBARD¬ 
MENT  GROUP  IN  THE  PHIL¬ 
IPPINES,  May  2— One  of  the 
duties  of  a  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer,  the  Army  has  decided,  is  to 
assist  worn-out  war  correspond¬ 
ents  in  performing  their  func¬ 
tions  of  news-gathering  and 
such. 

At  least,  that’s  what  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  by  the  PRO’S 
I’ve  met  in  the  past.  And  that’s 
why  a  PRO,  whom  I  will  call 
Harvey,  was  such  a  shock. 

Harvey  is  single,  handsome 
in  a  curly-haired  sort  of  way. 
and  press  agent  for  this  heavy 
bombardment  group  here. 

Hot.  Cold  and  Hayworth 

Harvey  came  to  Manila  one 
night,  offered  the  usual  induce¬ 
ments  for  visiting  his  outfit — 
steaks  three  times  a  day — hot 
and  cold  running  showers  and 
all  the  new  Rita  Hayworth 
movies.  I  agreed  to  leave  for 
the  group  next  morning. 

So  I  got  ready  for  bed.  That 
was  when  I  discovered  that  Har¬ 
vey  was  no  ordinary  press  agent. 
He  already  was  in  my  cot,  the 
last  place  to  bed  down  in  Ma¬ 
nila.  ’The  floor  was  mighty  hard 
that  night. 

The  trip  to  the  field  was  un¬ 
eventful  except  for  two  flat 
tires,  which  I  repaired  because 
Harvey  didn’t  know  about  those 
things. 

We  trampled  through  the  dust 
here  as  Harvey  showed  me  to 
my  quarters — also  his — a  tent 
which  swayed  unhappily  in  the 
breeze — no  floor — no  lights  for 
440  yards  from  what  Harvey 
said  was  a  shower. 

Momentarily,  there  seemed  to 
be  one  compensatien — a  cot  with 
an  air  mattress.  But  I  soon 
learned  that  it  was  not  for  me — 
it  was  Harvey’s.  If  I  wanted  to 
sleep  on  anything  but  dirt,  it 
developed,  there  was  a  spot  a 
couple  of  miles  down  the  road 
where  I  could  pick  up  a  cot. 

We  arrived  too  late  for  dinner 
that  night.  So  I  awoke  on  the 
hungry  side  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  ’That  was  when  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Harvey  was  more 
than  just  a  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer.  He  also  was  mess  officer. 

Too  Lot#  ior  Broakiaat 

That  sounded  encouraging.  We 
walked  into  the  deserted  mess 
hall.  ’There  was  no  food  in 
sight. 

“We  are  late,”  blandly  ex¬ 
plained  Harvey.  “I  have  given 
orders  not  to  serve  anyone  af¬ 
ter  8  o’clock.  It  is  two  minutes 
after  8.” 

It  was  a  long  time  until  lunch 
but  Harvey  dutifully  steered  to 
the  mess  hall  once  more.  He 
left  me  at  the  door. 

“I  don’t  like  our  menu  today,” 
he  said  in  a  calm  voice.  “I’ll 
eat  with  another  outfit — ^see  you 
after  lunch.” 

It  wasn’t  until  mid-aftemoon 
that  it  became  apparent  that 
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Harvey  was  a  triple-threat  man. 
He  not  only  was  PRO  and  mess 
officer — he  also  was  in  charge 
of  the  post  exchange.  He  began 
distributing  cigarettes,  soap  and 
razor  blade  rations. 

I  stood  hopefully  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  eventually  extended 
my  arms  expectantly. 

“Sorry,  old  man,  ”  said  Har¬ 
vey,  “Just  enough  left  for  me.” 

Harvey  ate  in  his  own  mess 
hall  that  night  and  glared  scorn¬ 
fully  at  the  lieutenant-colonel 
who  complained  that  the  Spam 
was  cold,  and  the  coffee  tasted 
like  a  briny  solution  of  salt 
water  and  castor  oil.  Harvey 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“If  you  don’t  like  this  mess, 
sir,”  he  announced  with  dignity, 
“There  are  four  other  places  on 
this  base  to  eat.” 

Within  minutes  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Harvey  no  longer 
would  be  burdened  with  his 
duties  as  mess  and  post  exchange 
officer.  He  is  being  promote. 
Harvey  is  to  be  a  full-time  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer.  That  means 
that  he  can  spend  all  his  time 
making  me  comfortable. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  will  be 
hitch-hiking  to  another  air  base. 
’This  war  can’t  be  this  rugged 
every  place. 

■ 

Newspapers  Called 
Best  Bond-ad  Medium 

Los  Angeles,  May  14 — The 
newspa4;>er  is  the  logical  medium 
for  the  promotion  of  War  Bond 
sales  and  the  7th  War  Loan  of¬ 
fers  every  advertising  manager 
and  salesman  the  opportunity  to 
render  valuable  service  to  his 
country  and  himself. 

So  declared  Franklin  Archer, 
member  of  the  national  retail 
advertisers  committee  for  the 
7th  War  Loan  Drive  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Bullock’s,  Los 
Angeles  department  store,  be¬ 
fore  the  May  11  meeting  of  the 
California  New^aper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn. 

New^aper  advertising  men 
can  do  a  great  service  by  mak¬ 
ing  Mrsonal  contacts  with  each 
retailer  to  persuade  him  to  set 
aside  some  of  his  space  for  War 
Bond  promotion,  by  helping  him 
to  prepare  forceful  bond-selling 
copy,  and  by  urging  the  editorial 
d^artment  to  publicize  the 
drive.  Archer  said. 

The  speaker  decried  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  to  play  down 
due  anti-inflation  purpose  of  War 
Bonds,  maintaining  that  today  it 
is  the  most  potent  sales  am>eal 
of  all. 

■ 

Du  Treznbloy  Acquitted 

Montreal,  May  14 — Sen.  Pam- 
phile  R.  Du  Tremblay  was  ac¬ 
quitted  last  week  by  Judge  Rene 
’Iheberge  of  a  charge  of  theft 
involving  an  amount  of  $9,078 
which,  the  complaint  charged, 
he  haid  appropriated  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Montreal  La  PYesse, 
French-language  daily. 
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For  Space  Buyers  Only 


Your  job  is  to  invest  advertising  dollars  where 
they’ll  get  the  most  profitable  results  in  goods  and 
services  sold,  in  good-will  gained  —  or  both.  Even 
with  all  your  media  experience  and  marketing  knowl¬ 
edge,  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  investments 
in  the  world  to  make  wisely. 

The  advertiser  rightly  demands  tangible  results 
from  advertising.  Can  you  promise  him  this?  You 
can,  when  you  consistently  use  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  to  carry  his  advertising  news. 

For  the  MONITOR  is  a  newspaper  —  a  great  inter 
national  daily  newspaper,  with  an  unsurpassed 
service  for  gathering  world  news.  Fearless  and  un¬ 
partisan,  it  is  the  newspaper  eagerly  read  by  men, 
women,  and  youth  who  want  the  NEWS  FACTS  and 
their  MEANING  as  well  as  wholly  reliable  advertising 
to  guide  their  buying.  And  they  have  far  better  than 
average  power  to  buy. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  fiill  information  about 
the  MONITOR  MARKET.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBUSHING  SOCIETY,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Branch  Oficct: 
New  York.  Chicaso, 
Detroit,  Mieimi, 
Kaneee  City, 
Sea  Francieco, 
Loa  Anaelee, 
Seattle,  London, 
Geneva,  Sydney 


ItlTOI  ft  PUBLISHIRfM>M«y1«.  f*** 


A  railroad’s  roadbed  has  a  lot  to  do  with  travel  comfort. 
A  well-built  roadbed  does  away  with  annoying,  sleep-dis¬ 
turbing  bumps  .  .  .  like  a  boat  breasting  a  choppy  sea.  It 
gives  you  "smooth  sailing.” 

The  kind  of  gravel  used  for  roadbed  ballast  is  an  important 
faaor.  Union  Pacific  uses  a  special,  sturdy  type  of  crushed 
granite  which  stands  up  particularly  well  under  wartime’s 


Thus,  even  the  ballast  used  on  the  railroad’s  roadbed 
plays  its  part  in  efficient,  ’round-the-clock  transportation 
of  troops  and  essential  battle-line  freight  over  Union 
Pacific’s  Strategic  Middle  Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

Future  "smooth  sailing”  over  life’s  highway  can  be  assured 


heavily  loaded  freight  and  passenger  trains.  Then,  too,  it  by  holding  tight  to  the  war  bonds  we  now  have  .  .  .  and. 


aas  as  a  "cushion,”  resulting  in  more  comfortable  riding  as  an  extra  measure  of  economic  protection,  buying  as 


I  and  less  wear  on  locomotives  and  cars. 


many  more  as  we  can  possibly  afford. 


★  Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  radio  program  on 
Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  and  station. 
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soldiers  at  the  front  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  craft  nearing  enemy  shores. 
Copy  referred  to  the  tough  going 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  called  on  those 
at  home  to  give  their  all  by  buy¬ 
ing  bonds.  Via  the  Alcoa  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  Ketch- 
urn,  MacLe<^  ft  Grove,  Inc. 

Air  Service  Resumed 

NOW  that  travel  restrictions  to 

Europe  have  been  somewhat 
liberalized.  American  Export 
Airlines  is  releasing  a  series  of 
ads  announcing  resumption  of  its 
trans-Atlantic  service.  The  cam¬ 
paign.  which  calls  for  640-line 
insertions  approximately  twice  a 
month  in  newspapers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  explains  the  passenger 
requirement,  tells  of  conveni¬ 
ences  offered  and  outlines  sum¬ 
mer  schedules.  The  agency  is 
Campbell-Ewald.  New  York. 

Strictly  for  Fishing 

LIKEWISE,  the  Pan  American 

World  Airways  is  beginning  to 
place  travel  copy.  Newspapers 
in  Seattle,  Portland,  and  Spokane 
are  now  carrying  50-line  an¬ 
nouncement  ads  of  resumption  of 
trips  to  Alaska — no  priority  or 
permission  needed.  The  ads 
broke  in  mid-April  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  throughout  June. 
J.  Walter  Thompson. 

Deodorant  Copy 

WITH  the  heavy  business  season 

on  its  way  two  deodorant  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  inaugurated 
newspaper  campaigns  to  help 
them  get  their  products  before 
the  public. 

Carter  Products,  Inc.,  New 
York,  through  Sherman  K.  Ellis, 
has  released  an  April-through- 
September  promotion  on  behalf 
of  its  cream  deodorant.  Hush. 
Ads  average  112  lines,  some  with 
artwork,  are  running  once  a 
week  in  newspapers  in  selected 
markets  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West. 

Trying  a  different  approach, 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  this  week 
opened  a  comic  strip  campaign 
on  Mum.  The  black  and  white 
panel  sales  messages  will  ap¬ 
pear  throughout  August  in  about 
131  newspapers  in  cities  of  100,- 
000  and  over.  According  to  the 
market,  the  ads.  which  measure 
175  and  140  lines,  will  run  either 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Doherty, 
Clifford  ft  Shenfield,  Inc. 

Pannelee  Program 

THROUGHOUT  the  Seventh 

War  Loan  drive  the  National 
Transportation  Co.,  taxicab  op¬ 
erator  ( Parmelee  System )  is 
scheduling  a  series  of  special 
“Buy  War  Bond”  insertions.  All 
quarter  pages,  the  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  staggered  schedule  in 
all  New  York  City,  Brooklyn 
and  Bronx  dailies,  breaking  next 
week.  Foreign-language  dailies 
will  also  be  used.  TTie  campaign 
was  pr^ared  by  World  Wide 
Advertising,  New  York. 

Starring  Crosby 

TO  help  dealers  build  a  bigger 

Father's  Day  gift  volume,  I%r- 


soNNA  Blade  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  opening  an  advertising 
campaign  in  which  Bing  Crosby 
is  "starred.”  Included  in  the 
promotion  are  a  special  250-line 
Father’s  Day  ad  in  121  newspa¬ 
pers  the  week  of  June  11,  half¬ 
page  ads  in  three  magazines,  dis¬ 
play  cards  and  direct  mail  mate¬ 
rial,  as  well  as  Personna  “Blade 
Letters”  to  service  men  overseas. 
States  Bing  in  the  ad;  "I’ll  be  a 
glad  dad  when  my  four  little 
shavers  give  me  Personna 
Blades  on  Father  s  Day.”  J.  D. 
Tarcher. 

Cartoons  Coming 

TEN-B-LOW  CO.,  Columbus.  O.. 

maker  of  the  ice  cream  con¬ 
centrate  of  the  same  name,  will 
launch  its  fourth  spring-summer 
campaign  regardless  of  wartime 
restrictions  on  production  for 
consumers-at-home.  Black  and 
white  cartoon  copy  is  being 
placed  in  newspapers  and  in 
magazine  sections  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Herald  Tribune  and 
Mirror,  beginning  May  15. 
Twenty-one  insertions  have  been 
scheduled,  to  carry  through 
September.  Radio  will  also  be 
used.  Via  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Test  Campaign 
THE  White  Tar  Division,  Kop- 
PERs  Co..  Inc.,  Kearny,  N.  J., 
will  soon  release  test  newspaper 
campaigns  in  several  cities  on 
its  new  moth-proofing  product. 
Hex.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
ft  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Company  Reports  , 

OLIN  INDUSTRIES.  INC.,  East 
Alton,  III.,  is  releasing  this 
month  an  institutional  campaign 
designed  to  preview  the  scope 
and  peacetime  activities  of  the 
firm.  A  series  of  1000-line  in¬ 
sertions  will  appear  in  full  color 
in  the  rotogravure  sections  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  group,  and  in  black  and 
white  in  magazines  and  trade 
papers.  The  agency  is  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scholl  Series 

USING  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  Dr.  Scholl’s 
is  releasing  introductory  copy  on 
its  Sulfa-Solvex  for  athlete’s 
foot.  Additional  newspapers 
will  be  added  to  the  schedule  in 
June.  Ads  vary  in  size  from  250 
to  50  lines,  will  appear  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Donahue  &  Coe. 

For  Lustrous  Hair 
HENNAFOAM  CO..  New  York 
City,  has  opened  a  newspaper 
campaign  on  its  Hennafoam 
shampoo.  Now  appearing  only 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  ad  series  will  soon  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Philadelphia  and  other 
distribution  points.  Ads  in  half¬ 
page  ( tabloid )  size  run  weekly. 
Copy  stresses  that  the  product  is 
not  a  tint  or  a  rinse.  Arthur 
Rosenberg  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Onions  Without  Tears 
NEW-STYLE  “onions”  that  do 
not  cause  tears,  scented  hands 
or  cooking  odors — Ivanhoe  Tea¬ 
spoon  Onions — are  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Ivanhoe  Foods,  Inc. 
via  a  newspaper  campaign  thus 


far  confined  to  the  New  York 
City  area.  Four  papers  are  on 
schedule  to  carry  a  300,  180  or 
75-line  insertion  once  a  week. 
Chas.  W.  Hoyt,  New  York. 

Agency  Appointments 

RUBBER  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

to  Moser  ft  Cotins,  New  York; 
plans  now  under  way  for  news¬ 
paper,  trade  paper  and  class 
publication  campaigns  on  the 
foot-wear  products;  Sydney  R. 
Huntley,  account  executive.  .  .  . 
Select  Distributors.  Chicago, 
deodorant  pads,  to  Ben  Sack- 
heim;  using  newspapers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  eastern  and  midwestern 
cities  beginning  this  week.  .  .  . 
Victor  Balata  &  Textile  Belt¬ 
ing  Co.,  Easton.  Pa.,  to  O.  S.  Ty¬ 
son  &  Co.  .  .  .  Nevins  Fruit  Co., 
packers  of  Nevins  Indian  River 
grapefruit  and  oranges  to 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.  .  .  .  Little- 
fuse.  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  United 
States  Advertising  Corp.  Chica¬ 
go. 

Anbesol  Co..  Newark,  phar¬ 
maceutical  products,  to  Hal  A. 
Salzman  Associates;  newspapers 
and  trade  papers.  .  .  .  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co..  Inc.,  book  pub¬ 
lishers.  to  J.  M.  Hickerson.  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Named  Partners 
MAJOR  HENRY  J.  KAUFMAN, 
now  serving  in  the  U.  S. 
Army,  has  announced  the  for- 
m  a  t  i  0  n  of  a 
partnership  con¬ 
sisting  of  him¬ 
self.  Jeffrey  A. 

Abel,  William 
F.  Sigmund  and 
Irma  N.  Kauf¬ 
man.  The  firm 
established  in 
W  a  s  h  i  n  g  t  on, 

D.  C.  in  1929  as 
Henry  J.  Kauf- 
m  a  n ,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  will  now  be 
known,  as  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  and 
Associates.  Abel,  formerly  ra¬ 
dio  director,  has  been  with  the 
agency  for  13  years.  Sigmund 
has  been  creative  director  of  the 
agency  since  1932. 


Abel 


In  New  Spots 

S.  K.  MacNIVEN,  with  Arthur 

Kudner,  Inc.  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1935.  to  administrative 
assistant  to  James  H.  S.  Ellis, 
president .  .  .  Karl  Burgstahler, 
from  Henry  C.  Phibbs.  Chicago, 
to  copy  staff,  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 

.  .  .  Hal  Winter,  from  Raymond 
Spector,  and  Julia  Lucas,  from 
N.  W.  ^er,  to  the  media  depart¬ 
ment,  Grant  Advertising,  New 
York  office. 

Dr.  E.  N.  Tisdale,  formerly 
administrative  officer  for  the 
OPA  in  Washington,  to  Ross 
Roy.  Inc.,  Detroit,  to  direct 
market  and  product  research; 
John  B.  McClintock,  from  Frigi- 
daire  Division,  General  Motors, 
and  Paul  Sutton,  Dodge  Divis¬ 
ion,  Chrysler  Corp.,  to  the  Roy 
writing  staff;  Clarence  Kerry, 
from  the  Chicago  office  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  to  the  agency  as 
art  director,  and  H.  P.  Brigham 
from  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  back  to 
Roy  as  account  executive  .  .  . 
Paul  R.  Kruminc  back  to  Na¬ 


tional  Export  Advertising  Stn- 
ice,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  preside 
Thomas  H.  Birch  from  Chtt- 
ter  C.  Moreland  Co.  to  ^vagd 
Talley,  Cincinnati,  as  crmtift 
account  executive  .  .  .  ^mch 
WiEDER,  for  the  past  10  ytm 
medical  scientific  writer  at  Le 
derle  Laboratories,  to  copy  stag 
Paul  Klemtner  &  Co.,  Inc.  . 
Gerald  W.  Martin  from  account 
executive  and  analyst  Wood, 
Low  &  Co.  to  George  Homer 
Martin.  Newark,  to  take  chaqe 
of  marketing  and  media  , 
Mrs.  Terry  Quinby  to  the  sti# 
of  Hirshon-Garfield.  Inc.,  to  hood 
women’s  fashion  accounts  .  . 
Hugh  MacRae  from  Manulac 
turers’  Trust  to  general  manaie 
of  the  Dudley  Rollinson  Co. 

Agency  Notes 

ERWIN.  WASEY  &  CO.,  Inc.  has 
established  an  office  in  the 
White  -  Henry  -  Stuart  Bldg., 
Seattle.  Wash.  The  agencyi 
New  Haven  office  has  moved  to 
new  quarters  at  205  Church  St 
Albert  Woodley  Co.  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  at  205  Church 
St..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wm.  H.  Kinsall  &  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  opening  of  offices  May  1 
at  101  W.  Monroe  St.,  Blooming¬ 
ton.  Ill.  Officers  are  W.  H.  K»- 
SALL.  president;  Harold  N. 
Bramble,  vice-president  and  art 
director,  and  Donald  Glasgow, 
director  of  copy  and  research. 

The  S  p  A  d  E  A  Advertbdk 
Agency.  29  E.  64  St.,  New  Ytwk, 
has  been  formed  by  Jamb  V 
Spadea.  formerly  publisher  d 
You  magazine  and  executive 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Personals 

E.  A.  W.  SCHULENBURG.  vice 
president  and  media  director 
of  the  Gardner  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis,  was  feted  by  his  asso¬ 
ciates  at  a  dinner  held  in  honor 
of  his  fortieth  anniversary  as  a 
member  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  Schulenburg’s  service  anni¬ 
versary  really  occurred  May  8, 
but  so  did  V-E  Day.  The  dinner 
was  postponed  until  May  11. 

Guy  Fry,  art  director  of  Gray 
&  Rogers.  Philadelphia  advertir 
ing  agency,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Art  Directors  Club 
of  Philadelphia  at  its  annual 
meeting  May  10. 

Major  Arthur  P.  Kani  has 
returned  from  Army  service  and 
taken  up  duties  as  president 
of  Kane  Advertising  Agency, 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
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Let  us  have  many  joint  meetings  of 
these  key  groups. 

Our  highways  are  built  primar* 
ily  for  business.  By  transporting 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  the 
public  is  benefited  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree. 

Achieving  this  objective  calls 
for  the  closest  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  all  concerned. 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  in  order  for  the  several  public- 
spirited  States  which,  during  this  year’s  legislative  sessions, 
took  forward  strides  in  bringing  to  their  citizens  a  greater  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  benefits  of  motor  transport. 


These  States  have  modernized  and  liberalized  their  size- 
and-weight  laws  so  that  motor  trucks  and  trailers  can  now 
carry  practical  loads  over  their  highways. 


They  have  helped  not  only 
their  own  citizens,  but  also 
the  citizens  of  the  other  States 
served  by  the  highways  which 
cross  their  mutual  borders. 


vehicles — and  that  all  three  must 
develop  together,  must  be  in 
balance. 


Even  our  projected  road  plans 
are  based  on  vehicles  restricted 
to  96-inch  width.  Yet,  commer¬ 
cial-vehicle  engineers  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  need  for  greater  brak¬ 
ing  areas— wider  brake  drums— 
today.  Increased  brake  width 
must  be  added  to  vehicle  width 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  re¬ 
duce  present  tread  width.  Engi¬ 
neers  are  speaking  of  102-inch 
vehicle  width  in  order  to  secure 
greater  safety,  stability  and  par¬ 
ticularly  more  suitable  brakes  for 
our  modern  high-speed  motor 
transport.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  need  for  close  cooperation 
between  highway  planners,  ve¬ 
hicle  engineers,  highway  users 
and  legislators. 


We  have  a  projected  high¬ 
way  system  which  is  going  to 
cost  billions  of  dollars.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  and  most 
comprehensive  highway  pro¬ 
gram  ever  laid  down  by  any 
country  at  any  time.  Let  us 
see,  before  the  money  is  spent, 
that  the  public  gets  full  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  investment. 


This  trend  among  the  States  is 
sound  and  is  in  the  public  interest 
But  let  us  not  cease  our  efforts  to 
demonstrate  to  those  States  which 
still  have  backward  laws  the  fact 
that  they  are  penalizing  their  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  citizens  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  States  as  well.  In  spite  of  the 
trend  toward  improvement  in  our 
vehicle  laws,  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  majority  of  States. 


Commercial- vehicle  engineers, 
highway  engineers,  vehicle  op>era- 
tors  and  legislators,  working  in 
close  harmony,  will  go  far  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  public  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  service  from  the  money  spent. 


Also,  let  us  remember  that  we 
have  not  reached  the  end  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  either  roads,  laws  or 
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Herald  Tribune  Plans 
Doily  Page  of  Comics 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

GREATEST  recent  tribute  to  the 

position  of  the  comic  strip  in 
current  journalism  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that 
the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
which  for  years 
has  confined  its 
interest  in  car¬ 
toon  art  to  the 
maturely  amus¬ 
ing  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.”  and  the 
panel  by  H.  T. 

Webster,  is 
working  to 
achieve  a  full 
daily  page  of  Haenigsen 
comic  strips  of 
“quality  and  variety." 

As  a  step  in  achieving  this 
page  Harry  Haenigsen.  who 
turns  out  the  teen-age  classics. 
“Our  Bill”  and  “Penny.”  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  newspaper 
itself  as  consultant  and  adviser 
in  the  selection  of  comics  for 
this  page,  and  signed  a  contract 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  at  the 
.same  time  as  he  signed  a  long¬ 
term  contract  to  deliver  the 
ttiird  of  these  strips,  a  daily 
“Penny.” 

“Achieve”  a  full  page  of 
comics  is  Harry  Staton’s  word. 
Said  the  syndicate’s  editor  and 
manager;  “The  space  occupied 
by  a  comic  justifies  a  selection 
that  might  be  as  broad  as  the 
world — only  the  finest  things 
we  can  get.  Then  he  added. 
“We're  in  no  hurry.” 

As  for  the  new  consultant, 
whom  Harry  Staton  labeled  lov¬ 
ingly  “a  sweet  guy” — “I  like 
‘comic  consultant'  better,”  com¬ 
mented  Harry  Haenigsen  with 
a  wry  smile  that  just  rippled 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

He’s  a  philosopher,  Haenig- 
sen’s  friends  say  of  him.  but  the 
cartoonist  protests  he  hasn't  a 
theory  of  art  and  doesn't  be¬ 
lieve  comic  strip  producers 
should  say  murti  about  It.  Nor 
has  he  any  theories  about  what 
makes  a  comic  strip  successful. 

Instead  he  quoted  his  friend 
Harry  Staton's  direction:  “Try 
to  keep  comics  vepr  basic.  They 
ought  to  be  within  the  bounds 
of  human  possibility” — unless,  of 
course,  they’re  the  fantastic 
type. 

“I  don't  want  to  pontificate 
about  this  thing  in  print.” 
Haenigsen  looked  a  bit  embar¬ 
rassed.  “I  don’t  believe  there 
are  any  rules  for  success  in 
comics.”  Then  with  shift  in  his 
chair:  “Don’t  make  me  out  a  guy 
with  all  the  answers  and  a 
stuffed  shirt.” 

Haenigsen  worked  up  to  his 
“Penny”  and  “Our  Bill”  via 
radio  and  topical  strips  for  New 
York  newspapers.  He  did  not 
dream  about  poetical,  iconoclas¬ 
tic,  jivy.  bundling,  clever  Bill 
for  years,  he  says,  but  when  he 


got  an  offer  from  NYHTS  in 
1939,  he  "coldbloodedly  picked 
him  out.  Bill  represented  the 
only  phase  not  covered  by  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  comics.  Also 
adolescence  was  just  beginning 
to  get  notice  in  the  radio  and 
movies.” 

He  started  Penny  in  1943  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  vice-president  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  'Tribune,  but  he  admits  quite 
reluctantly  that  he  may  have 
gotten  some  “vague  inspiration” 
for  it  from  his  daughter  Jean, 
who  not  too  long  ago  graduated 
from  her  teens — what  the  teen¬ 
age  group  does,  how  they  ap¬ 
proach  a  problem,  how  they 
throw  themselves  around  the 
house.  Other  details  of  out¬ 
look  and  conversation  he  picks 
up  at  the  recreation  center  where 
he  works  with  youngsters,  at 
juke  joints  and  in  conversations 
with  the  “kids.” 

It’s  all  done  with  “malice 
aforethought,”  dryly  stated  the 
tall,  broad-shouldered  artist, 
trying  his  best  to  look  as  if 
the  almighty  dollar  was  the 
only  consideration  in  his  life — 
and  making  a  very  bad  job  of  it. 

Haenigsen’s  life  is  the  story 
of  a  would-be  electrical  engineer 
who  never  got  any  further  than 
registration  at  Rutgers — unless 
you  count  a  workshop  that  some¬ 
times  has  his  Pennsylvania 
farmhouse  literally  about  his 
ears. 

In  1919  he  joined  the  New 
York  World  as  an  artist  and  in 
1922  became  his  own  rival  by 
doing  a  weekly  radio  strip  for 
both  the  World  and  the  New 
York  Mail,  during  that  period 
when  nothing  was  more  exciting 
to  a  radio  fan  than  a  new  hook¬ 
up. 

The  connection  with  the  Mail 
ended  when  the  Telegram 
bought  it.  with  the  World  when 
it  went  out  of  business.  By  that 
time  the  radio  feature  had  given 
way  to  large  cartoons  highlight¬ 
ing  the  events  of  the  day.  He 
did  a  similar  topical  panel. 
“News  and  Views”  for  King 
Features  and  the  Journal  from 
the  fall  of  1932  to  1937,  when 
that  paper  in  turn  consolidated 
with  the  American. 

In  the  “Penny”  strip  he  is 
trying  to  do  something  seldom 
attempted  by  cartoonists — to 
give  ^e  women,  who  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  goats  <  of  comic  strip 
humor,  a  break.  At  first  he 
found  “Penny”  harder  to  do 
than  “Our  Bill,”  but  now  “you 
take  the  same  idea,  and  use  it 
with  a  girl  and  it  has  more  spice 
than  with  a  boy,”  he  said.  With 
Bill  I  have  most  luck  with  the 
jitterbug  verses  (They’re  to 
come  out  in  book  form.  There’s 
an  item  for  you  and  a  plug), 
but  they’re  hard  to  do.  You 
have  to  have  some  subject  that’s 
general  enough.” 


Haenigsen,  Our  Bill  and  Penny — by  Haenigsen 


Veterans'  Columns 
A  NEW  weekly  column  for  vet¬ 
erans  is  being  offered  through 
World  Newsfeatures,  timed  to 
the  Army’s  partial  demobiliza¬ 
tion.  Titled  “The  Veteran”  and 
written  by  Joe  McCaffrey,  a 
four-year  veteran  of  this  war, 
the  column  clarifies  rights  of 
service  men  and  their  families 
and  furnishes  through  subscrib¬ 
ing  papers  a  question-answer 
service. 

Meet  Cokey 

A  WISTFUL  little  yardbird 
with  a  big  nose,  whose  best 
salute  nearly  pokes  his  eye  out, 
is  the  central  character  in  a  new 


strip  being  distributed  by  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate.  Drawn  by 
Sgt.  Duane  Bryers,  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialist  at  'Topeka  Army 
Air  Field,  the  feature  perhaps 
give  a  slightly  less  villainous 
cast  to  sergeants  than  does  the 
similarly  pathetic  “Sad  Sack.” 
but  “Cokey,”  the  title  figure, 
almost  always  comes  out  of  his 
adventures  badly. 

Sgt.  Bryers,  before  the  Army 
discovered  him  and  began  an  un¬ 
successful  campaign  to  make 
him  into  an  airplane  mechanic, 
was  an  artist,  muralist  and  car¬ 
toonist  in  New  York  City.  At 
Topeka  he  has  been  art  mainstay 
of  the  field  publication,  the 
Gremlin,  drawing  its  pinup  girls 
and  its  caricatures.  He  started 
“Cokey”  In  this  publication  Oct. 
18,  1944. 

Cartoon  Chat 

THAT  GLAMOROUS  girl  re¬ 
porter,  “Brenda  Starr,”  will  be 
rushing  around  after  stories  daily 
as  well  as  Sundays,  beginning 
next  September.  Dale  Messick 
draws  the  comic  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA’s  edi¬ 


torial  cartoonist,  has  made  i 
real  impression  on  the  (jsm 
prisoner  morale,  a  corponliti 
PW  camp  in  New  Jersey  rtMk. 
He  glued  the  “Alles  Kaput*^ 
toon,  depicting  a  skull  wiik  i 
Nazi  hat,  on  the  back  of  kt 
typewriter  while  intervini^ 
new  arrivals.  Almost  all,  kt 
said,  understood  the  impUolhi 
of  total  defeat. 


Drizzlepuss  and  Chttim 
CHESTER  the  Pup  and  DrWe 
puss,  his  master,  discoTH#- 
after  six  years  there — in  tkeni- 
umns  of  the  Milwaukee  Jomdi 
daily  green  sheet  by  McGw 
Syndicate  is  being  offered  kt 
syndication.  George  OUsBeib 
is  the  author  of  this  illustrsM 
text  feature,  Sid  Stone  the  ir 
tist.  The  feature  runs  onetel- 
umn  wide,  about  six  inches  deep. 

Personals  and  Notes 
EMIL  LUDWIG,  noted  bio*- 
rapher  and  historian,  hsi  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Swiss  home  and 
started  to  file  a  series  of  artieles 
for  United  Feature  SvinwcAn 
on  how  Europe  looks  to  a  re¬ 
turned  exile  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  five  years.  .  .  .  I.  C. 
ner,  McN aught  sales  director 
has  undergone  an  operation  at 
Leroy  Sanitarium,  New  Tort 
City,  and  expects  to  be  out  d 
the  hospital  in  about  two  weeto 
NEA  is  offering  an  18-instill 
ment  series  by  Dr.  Randolpt 
Ray,  “Marriage  is  a  SeriOB 
Business,  beginning  May  21. 
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When  Store  Shelves  are  Filled  Again 


The  answer:  By  railroad!  For  only 
your  railroads  have  the  capacity 
and  equipment  to  provide  the  low- 
cost  mass  transportation  that  will 
he  required. 

The  Erie,  as  a  progressive  rail¬ 
road,  will  continue  to  use  training, 
research,  engineering  ingenuity  and 
advanced  technology  to  further  im¬ 
prove  its  service. 


'HERE’LL 


come  a  day  when 
X  department  stores,  groceries, 
ud  other  retail  shops  will  again 
be  filled  with  the  clothing,  domestic 
appliances,  food,  and  the  many 
pr^as  needed. 

But  how  will  millions  of  tons  of 
ihiM  articles  be  carried  quickly  and 
■Itpensively  to  your  city  or  town 
'Aen  the  green  light  is  given  on 
^cetime  production.’ 


Erie  Railroad 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RAILROADS-i^  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 
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Wire  Services  Plan 
Pacific  Coverage 


WITH  the  concentrated  bomb¬ 
ings  of  Nagoya  by  B-29  Super- 
forts  making  headlines  this 
week,  the  war  in  the  Pacific  be¬ 
gan  to  come  into  ite  own — and 
wire  service  executives  were 
formuiating  plans  for  stepping 
up  their  coverage  of  the  action 
there. 

No  mass  movement  of  corre¬ 
spondents  from  the  European 
to  the  Pacific  theater  seemed  in 
immediate  prospect,  however. 
All  three  services  expected  to 
amplify  their  Pacific  staffs  as 
the  need  for  expanded  cover¬ 
age  arises  .  .  .  and  all  pointed 
out  that  Europe  remains  a  big 
story. 

Most  important  action  an¬ 
nounced  by  any  of  the  ttiree 
major  news  agencies  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  growing  news  status 
of  the  Pacific  war  was  the  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Associate 
Press  of  C.  Yates  McDaniel, 
veteran  Pacific  reporter,  as 
AP’s  foreign  news  editor  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  his  new  position  McDaniel, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  AP’s 
field  staff  in  the  Southwestern 
Pacific  for  the  last  three  years, 
will  work  in  collaboration  with 
Harold  Tumblad,  AP's  divisional 
news  editor  at  San  Francisco. 
McDaniel,  in  his  new  position, 
will  be  in  immediate  supervi¬ 
sion  of  AP’s  Pacific  coverage. 

’The  39-year-old  McDianiel  is 
one  of  AP’s  most  widely  experi¬ 
enced  foreign  correspondents, 
and  an  authority  on  the  Far  East. 
He  was  in  Australia  after  his 
escape  from  Singai^re  when 
Gen.  McArthur  arrived  there 
and  has  followed  the  return  of 
the  Allies  all  the  way  from 
the  South  Pacific  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

At  Leyte  McDaniel  was  in 
charge  of  ttie  largest  staff  ever 
to  cover  a  single  operation  or 
story  in  the  Pacific — 13  news¬ 
men  in  addition  to  photog¬ 
raphers. 

McDaniel  was  appointed 
Western  Pacific  chief  of  bureau 
in  February.  1945  and  directed 
the  re-opening  of  AP’s  Manila 
bureau  with  the  liberation  of 
that  city.  He  also  launched 
AP’s  world  services  to  Manila 
newspapers. 

Two  of  the  major  services  de¬ 
clared  intentions  this  week  of 
bringing  correspondents  relieved 
of  duties  in  Europe  directly  to 
the  United  Statgi  for  a  rest  be¬ 
fore  their  assignment  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  rather  than  to  send  them 
direct  from  one  zone  to  the 
other. 

International  News  Service 
has  already  called  home  Larry 
Newman,  Lee  Carson,  Frank 
Conniff  and  Lowell  Bennett  of 
its  European  staff,  but  will  not 
arbitrarily  assign  any  of  them 
to  the  Pacific,  according  to  For¬ 
eign  Editor  Jack  Oestreicher. 

‘"They  will  rest  up  and  get 
properly  fed  up,”  he  says,  "then 
they  can  decide  for  themselves 
whether  to  apply  for  Pacific 
duty.” 

58 


United  Press  plans  to  move 
a  considerable  number  of  cor¬ 
respondents  to  the  Pacific,  but 
plans  are  in  a  formative  stage 
and  none  have  yet  been  named, 
it  announces.  A  considerable 
building  up  of  its  Pacific  staff  is 
definitely  in  the  works,  U.P.  de¬ 
clares. 

From  Honolulu  it  was  reported 
that  Frank  H.  Baortholomchv. 
United  Press  vice-president,  is 
integrating  work  of  all  U.P. 
Western  Pacific  correspondents 
except  for  the  China-Burma-In- 
dia  heater.  He  will  spend  two 
weeks  in  Honolulu  after  visiting 
forward  areas. 

William  ’Tyree,  Honolulu  bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  United  Press, 
has  gone  forward  to  take  over 
the  Guam  bureau.  Until  Frank 
Tremaine  returns  to  direct 
Honolulu  activities.  Richard 
Johnson  will  be  in  charge  of  op¬ 
erations. 

Movements  of  war  corre¬ 
spondents  this  week  included 
the  following; 

Kyle  Palmer,  chief  of  the 
Lot  Angelei  Times’  Pacific  bu¬ 
reau  at  Honolulu,  has  returned 
to  Los  Angeles  for  a  physical 
checkup  after  a  three  months’ 
reporting  job  with  Vice-Adm. 
Marc  A.  Mitcher’s  Task  Force 
58. 

William  Buntin,  Seattle  INS 
bureau  manager,  has  been  sent 
to  the  Aleutians  to  relieve 
George  McWilliams,  who  has 
been  given  a  Pacific  theater  as¬ 
signment.  McWilliams  will  cover 
Oldnawa. 

Fresh  from  London,  en  route 
to  Guam  and  then  to  the  south¬ 
east  Asia  war  theater,  Colin 
Bednall,  assistant  editor  of  the 
London  Dailg  Mail,  paused  in 
Honolulu  to  predict  that  Japan 
would  soon  feel  the  weight  of 
British  land  and  air  forces  as 
well  as  the  Navy  units  now 
operating  with  the  American 
fieet  and  in  separate  opera¬ 
tions. 

Royal  Air  Force  bombers  will 
move  and  start  bombing  Tokyo 
as  soon  as  ground  facilities  are 
ready  for  them,  he  believes. 

Robert  Trumbull,  New  York 
Times  war  correspondent,  has 
returned  to  Honolulu  headquar¬ 
ters  from  Guam  to  relieve  Clin¬ 
ton  Green,  who  goes  back  to  the 
mainland  for  a  two-month  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Remaining  at  CINCPAC  head¬ 
quarters  in  Guam  is  Bruce  Rae, 
Pacific  bureau  chief  for  the 
Times.  Working  with  him  are 
Warren  Moscow  and  George 
Jones.  W.  H.  Lawrence  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  Okinawa  front  and 
Lindesay  Parrott  is  at  MacAr- 
thur’s  headquarters  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

Ernie  Hoberecht,  who  joined 
the  U.P.  staff  often  serving  as 
editor  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Ban¬ 
ner,  has  gone  into  forward  areas. 
He  was  with  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  before  going  to  the 
islands  and  worked  on  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 


'Td  Like  To  Get  Home  Too” 


Religious  News 
Called  'Hot  Copy' 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  14 — Re¬ 
ligious  news  is  "hot”  news, 
G^rge  M.  Cox,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mobile  Press  Register 
told  Mobile  ministers  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  which  the  editor  was  in¬ 
vited  to  explain  means  by 
which  the  churches  could  bet¬ 
ter  cooperate  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  ministers  heard  that  re¬ 
ligious  news  was  “hot”  because 
"the  war  has  frightened  the  ir¬ 
religious  into  turning  toward 
God  for  mental  relief.” 

The  system  used  by  the  Press 
Register  in  publishing  routine 
church  annoimcements  was  ex¬ 
plained.  Necessity  for  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  set  deadline  for 
receiving  copy  was  emphasized 
and  the  meeting  unanimously 
voted  to  comply  with  the  sys¬ 
tem. 


Clothing  Drive  Support 

Headquarters  for  the  United 
National  Clothing  Collection 
have  received  7.344  daily  news¬ 
paper  tear-sheets  of  advertise¬ 
ments  promoting  the  recently 
completed  drive.  Lawrence  Bel- 
ler,  nationai  pubiicity  director, 
announced  this  week  in  paying 
tribute  to  advertisers  for  their 
“sensational  support.’  Ads  which 
appeared  in  weeklies  have  not 
yet  been  tabulated. 


Long,  Tough  lol 
Ahead,  Y  &  R 
Ad  Reminds 

As  a  reminder  that  the  se 
with  Japan  still  meant  i  Iom 
tough  pull  ahead  Young  k 
cam.  New  York  advert 
agency,  scheduled  a  special  tfh 
newspapers  and  selected  pobh 
cations  the  week  of  the  V-E  Dn 
announcement.  ^ 

'The  ad,  a  strong  presentatia 
of  the  feelings  of  the  troopiii 
the  Pacific  who  are  still  "dodf 
ing  bullets,”  was  the  workol 
three  staff  members:  Charlie 
Feldman,  copy  supervisor,  frg 
Sergenian,  as^stant  heed  of  the 
art  department,  and  John  Fatte 
artist. 

Conceived  several  months  ip 
at  the  time  when  it  wu  coo- 
mon  worry  that  with  V-E  Di; 
would  come  a  general  let-down 
in  support  of  the  war  eto 
the  insertion  was  the  outgrowth 
of  an  agency  discussion. 

Feldman  got  an  idea  and  wrote 
the  oopy.  A  conversation  with 
Sergenian  the  next  day  led  to 
his  mapping  out  of  an  iUintn 
tion  to  accompany  the  copy  ud 
the  arrangement  with  F^terto 
do  the  painting. 

Upon  completion,  the  ad  wu 
submitted  to  agency  oflSciakto 
the  War  Department  and  to  i 
number  of  service  men  reoattr 
returned  from  combat.  It  re¬ 
ceived  commendation  from  all 

Copy,  written  in  first  pern., 
tells  of  a  Pacific  sokliei^s  tilk 
with  God  in  which  he  sayi  be 
holds  no  hard  feelings  for  hit 
lot  but  adds  he  would  like  it 
“if  you  ( God )  could  only  let 
the  people  back  home  to  rt 
member  me.  .  .  .  You  see.  God. 
I’d  like  to  get  home  too.” 

’The  ad  is  appearing  in  newi- 
papers  in  New  York,  Waihinj- 
ton  and  Chicago,  in  FortvMti^ 
Newsweek,  and  in  selected  trade 
publications.  It  is  running  full- 
page  size  in  the  tabloids.  1^ 
size  in  the  standard-size  dailie. 
’The  Young  &  Rubicam  signature 
is  carried  in  very  small  type  in 
the  lower  right  hand  comer. 

In  a  letter  to  publishen  w 
other  interested  groups  oe 
agency  is  offering  the  ad  free  w 
sponsorship  by  any  local  new 
paper,  advertiser  or  organia 
tion.  Credit  to  Young  4  Rubi¬ 
cam  is  not  necessary. 


New  Offices 

Allied  Liquor  Industries,  Inc., 
public  reiations  organization  for 
the  liquor  industry,  has  moved 
to  larger  quarters  at  its  old  ad¬ 
dress,  10  E.  40th  St.,  New  York, 
and  now  occupies  the  entire 
45th  floor  as  part  of  an  over-all 
expansion  program  which  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time. 
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Elected  to  AFA 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  North  Texas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Worth;  News- 
Journal.  Inc..  Middletown,  O.; 
Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co.,  New 
York;  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Times-Herald. 
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Mr.  Samuels  is  terrific  in  silver  fox 


OUR  LOCAL  MOVIE  HOUSE  OWl^ER  is  a  one 
man  war — in  a  fur  fact^et. 

He  went  on  a  drive  to  sell  more  bonds.  Somehow 
he  got  the  local  furrier  to  donate  a  slick  silver  fox  as  a 
prize.  Idea  was  that  seats  would  go  free  with  each 
bond  purchase,  and  the  holder  of  the  lucky  seat  num¬ 
ber  drawn  Saturday  night  would  get  the  coat. 

To  promote  sales,  he  turned  on  the  lights  and  showed 
the  coat  after  the  newsreel. 

Last  night,  the  balcony  yelled  that  the  jacket  be  mod¬ 
elled.  No  girl  in  the  audience  would  take  the  job,  so 


our  Mr.  Samuels,  himself  paraded  in  silver  fox  up  and 
down  the  stage. 

He  said,  "I’d  do  anything  to  sell  War  Bonds!’’ 

That  did  it!  Our  local  newspaper  ran  the  story  of 
Mr.  Samuels’  modelling  career  and  by  that  evening 
he  had  only  standing  room  left — so  he  sold  that  for 
bonds,  too. 

All  we  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  daily  newspapers 
in  the  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City  Zone  in 
Pennsylvania  can  move  people  to  action — war  bonds 
or  what  have  you. 


Our  Town,”Pa- 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  CoatesviUe  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamoldn  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Food  Editors  Preview 
Products  of  the  Future 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

“FOOD  EDITORS  have  learned 

during  the  war  that  it’s  not 
enough  any  longer  to  be  home 
economists.  They  have  to  know 
about  the  economics  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  and  be 
able  to  explain  them  to  their 
readers.  That  type  of  knowledge 
will  be  even  more  important 
after  the  war.” 

"Uie  New  York  Market  News¬ 
paper  Food  Editors’  Conference 
was  being  held  in  New  York 
City  this  week  and  one  of  the 
two  score  attending  from  within 
a  50-mile  radius,  Mrs.  Zola  Vin¬ 
cent  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  thus  summarized  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  meeting. 

Ten  processing  organizations 
were  hosts  at  the  tight  five-day 
program,  which  used  the  Hotel 
Lexington  as  its  headquarters, 
but  which  included  numerous 
visits  to  ice  cream  in  production, 
beef  quarters  on  the  hook,  Nucoa 
being  processed,  etc. 

“They  seemed  to  be  inclined 
to  take  their  hair  down  and  tell 
us  what  it’s  all  about,”  approved 
Mrs.  Edna  Teall  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News. 

Cheese  in  1947 

There’s  a  dark  outlook  for 
increased  cheese  supply — a  Bor¬ 
den  Co.  ofiicial  speaking — 
earliest  date  for  improvement 
would  be  1947 — probably  cheese 
will  be  the  last  item  released. 
.  .  .  Thermo-sealing  by  experts, 
not  farmers,  will  protect  post¬ 
war  eggs — a  Swift  and  Co.  re¬ 
searcher.  .  .  .  Bacon  may  come 
in  cans,  but  it’s  still  experi¬ 
mental — this  from  Wilson  &  Co. 

So  the  sessions  went,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  the  food 
writers  stored  away  facts  about 
post-war  distribution,  packaging, 
chemurgic  developments,  kosher 
beef  production,  etc. — and  all 
seemed  convinced  ttiat  the  post¬ 
war  period  would  bring  new 
space  to  devote  to  women's  in¬ 
terests  and  the  developments 
that  would  make  this  wealth  of 
background  and  knowledge  of 
sources  invaluable. 

The  conference,  first  of  its 
kind  in  New  York,  was  planned 
less  as  a  source  of  spot  news 
than  as  an  opportunity  for  food 
writers  to  meet  officials  of  im¬ 
portant  food  companies,  ask 
questions  and  achieve  a  sense 
of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from 
mutual  cooperation. 

“The  pages  you  ladies  write 
compete  very  favorably  with  the 
front  page  for  readership,”  Mil- 
ton  Fairman,  former  newspaper 
man  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Borden  Co.,  told  the 
conferees.  “And  our  failure  to 
realize  that  may  account  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  I  worked  on  and 
remember  best  are  now  no 
longer  in  existence.” 

The  writers  themselves  had 
something  to  say  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  and  shape  of  the  post¬ 


war  pages  they  would  write. 
For  instance: 

Margaret  Pettigrew,  Brooklyn 
Eagle:  “Since  the  war  women 
have  been  forced  to  accept  many 
of  the  finer  points  of  nutrition. 
’They’ve  always  known  some¬ 
thing  of  it,  but  have  had  to  learn 
more.  Pages  will  give  more 
stress  to  it  and  will  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  the  women  will 
understand  nutrition  better.” 

Mrs.  Joan  Johnson,  Bayonne 
( N.  J.)  Times:  “Canned  foods 
the  Army  men  are  now  using 
may  play  a  terrific  part  in  the 
life  of  the  housewife.” 

Pat  Maloney.  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time:  “We’ve  only  a 
food  column  now.  I  hope  we 
will  return  to  a  food  page.” 

Isabelle  Morris,  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News:  “Women  have  just 
come  into  their  own  in  the 
Newburgh  News.  We  have  now 
a  woman’s  page,  but  no  food 
page  as  yet.” 

Jean  Kelly,  Bergen  (N.  J. ) 
Record:  “We’ve  only  one  page 
a  week  now  with  extras  .  .  . 
hope  we’ll  have  more  post-war.” 

■ 

Join  Pyle  Committee 

John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  and 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  sponsoring 
committee  of  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Fund  at  Indiana  U. 


Food  in  Flight 

The  New  York  Market  Food 
Editors'  Conference  was  at  the 
midway  point  when  American 
Airlines  decided  to  invite  con¬ 
ferees  to  a  Qagship  Uight  and 
luncheon  in  the  clouds  Thurs¬ 
day.  General  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  present  flagship 
food  service  in  the  face  of 
shortages.  It  was  the  first  such 
flight  to  be  scheduled  since 
war  curtailed  the  number  of 
available  planes. 


Holmes  A'ward  Goes 
To  Frank  Conniii 

The  George  R.  Holmes  award, 
given  annually  by  International 
News  Service  for  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  INS  reporter’s  work, 
was  presented  this  week  in  ab¬ 
sentia  to  Frank  Conniff,  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  ConnifI  was  named 
winner  three  weeks  ago. 

Presentation  was  made  by 
Barry  Faris,  INS  editor-in-chief, 
at  a  Banshees  Luncheon  in  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria,  New  York. 
William  A.  Curley,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American, 
received  the  award  for  Conniff. 

Medals  of  honor  were  pre¬ 
sented  also  to  the  late  Ernie 
Pyle — received  by  John  H.  Sor¬ 
rells.  Scripps-Howard  executive 
editor;  Howard  Handleman,  INS 
— received  by  Jack  Oestreicher, 
foreign  editor;  and  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal.  Associated  Press  photog¬ 
rapher  who  made  the  Iwo  flag 
picture — received  by  A1  Resch, 
picture  editor  of  AP. 


Two  Allied  War 
Correspondents 
Killed  in  Europe 

Deaths  of  two  Allied  war  cor 
respondents  in  !he  Europeu 
theater,  one  an  American  nevi- 
reel  cameraman,  the  other  i 
correspondent  and  engineer  hr 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Car 
poration.  were  announced  thu 
week. 

Gaston  Madru.  staff  camen- 
man  of  News  of  the  Day  ud 
camera  correspondent  witt  tht 
American  forces  representiai 
the  American  newsreel  pool  was 
killed  by  a  German  sniper  in 
Leipzig  April  19  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reach  Napoleon’s  monu¬ 
ment  in  the  city’s  .southern  put 

Madru.  accompanied  by  hn 
French  correspondents,  was  rid¬ 
ing  toward  the  monument  in  i 
jeep  when  he  was  haltrt  by 
American  soldiers  who  had 
taken  cover  behind  wrecked 
enemy  tanks. 

As  the  correspondents  scur 
ried  to  cover,  Madru  managed  to 
take  his  camera  along.  Five  min¬ 
utes  later  when  he  raised  fna 
his  cover  to  take  an  action 
tograph,  a  German  sniper  only 
ten  yards  away  shot  him  throu|h 
the  stomach. 

The  Canadian  Broadcaitiig 
Corporation  correspondent  m 
Clifford  W.  Speer  of  Toronto, 
who  died  in  a  London  hospital 
May  12  after  his  mobile  bmd- 
casting  van  collided  with  an 
army  truck. 

Associated  Press  war  corre¬ 
spondent  Thoburn  Wiant,  » 
signed  to  the  U.S.  Third  Army, 
has  received  the  Air  Medal  for 
15  combat  missions  he  flew 
while  reporting  from  U.S.  10th 
Air  Force  bases  in  Burma  and 
China,  it  was  announced  thia 
week  in  Paris. 

Col.  L.  J.  Fairbanks  of  Bent 
Iowa,  on  the  air  staff  at  Supreme 
Headquarters,  pinned  the  medal 
on  Wiant,  who  is  in  Paris  for  a 
short  rest  after  following  (Sen. 
Patton’s  tanks  for  three  monthi 
from  Luxembourg  to  Pilma. 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  citation,  which  wai  ap¬ 
proved  several  months  ago  by 
President  Roosevelt,  declated^ 
“For  meritorious  achievf<jf 
while  participating  in  aw 
flights  during  the  period  Dat. 
26.  1942,  to  Sept.  6,  1943.  .  •  ■ 
Wiant’s  association  with  » 
military  forces  has  done  mw 
to  foster  high  morale  ani^ 
combat  crews.  His  achieveaMj 
has  been  of  incalculablejJPK 
in  presenting  to  the  America* 
public  through  the  univeaim 
coverage  of  the  American  P*wa 
the  effectiveness  of  air 
in  general  and  particularly  t* 
strategic  possibilitie*  In 
China-Burma-Indla  theater. 

Keith  Wheeler.  Chicago  Tt^ 
war  correspondent  who 
seriously  injured  at  Iwo 
last  February  when  a  Jap  bu^ 
smashed  his  jaw,  is  again  in  ® 
United  States  and  has  viiW 
recovered  from  his  wound. 

He  is  returning  to  hi* 
town  of  Huron,  S.  D.,  when  n« 
plans  to  write  a  book  basw  o 
his  series  in  the  Times  »titiea 
“We  Are  the  Wounded.’ 


Philadelphia  Record  Celebrates 
75th  Anniversary  of  Founding 


PHILADELPHIA,  May  14  — 

Torchlight  processions  by 
Germans  were  celebrating  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  French,  the  Fe¬ 
male  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
holding  its  36th  annual  and  last 
meeting,  a  large  iron  ship  was 
being  launched  by  Cramp  &  Son, 
and  the  selection  of  Penn  Square 
as  the  site  for  Philadelphia’s 
ponderous  City  Hall  was  being 
agreed  upon — just  75  years  ago 
today,  when  the  Philadelphia 
Record  got  out  its  first  edition, 
called  then  the  Public  Record. 

These  events  were  recalled  as 
the  newspaper,  now  full-grown 
into  an  influential  metropolitan 
daily,  celebrated  today  its  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  exist¬ 
ence  with  a  front  page  two- 
column  wide  editorial  headed 
“We’re  75  Today,”  and  a  full 
page  inside  wriUen  by  srtaff 
member  Harry  Altshuler  and 
illustrated  to  show  the  three 
phases  of  the  Record’s  existence 
— at  3rd  and  Chestnut  streets,  at 
Ninth  and  Chestnut,  and  now 
at  Broad  and  Wood. 

“Young  Mr.  Swain  (William 
M.,  the  son  of  William  J.)  found 
a  means  of  registering  his  dis¬ 
approval  because  his  father  had 
sold  the  Ledger  to  George  W. 
Childs  a  few  years  before,”  re¬ 
calls  Altshuler.  “The  means  he 


took  was  to  start  a  paper  of  his 
own — the  Public  Record — on  the 
morning  of  May  14,  1870 — 75 
years  ago  today.  The  first  issues 
looked  much  like  the  Ledger — 
four  pages,  six  columns  to  a 
page,  and  were  intended  to 
garner  the  Ledger’s  former  pres¬ 
tige  and  circulation.” 

The  “Ledger”  referred  to  is 
the  old  Public  Ledger,  whose 
morning  and  Sunday  editions 
suspended  publication  Apr.  15, 
1934,  to  be  followed  out  by  the 
evening  edition  of  the  same 
newspaper  in  January,  1942. 
Only  in  a  miniature  logotype 
carried  at  the  head  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  today  is  there 
any  living  remnant  of  the  paper 
that  inspired  the  founding  of 
the  Record.  The  late  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis  bought  the  Inquirer 
and  sought  to  transfer  to  it  the 
clientele  that  was  formerly  the 
Ledger’s. 

Editorially  the  Record  re¬ 
minds  that  it  is  still  young  as 
U.S.  newspapers  go,  several  Am¬ 
erican  journals  boasting  of  an 
existence  of  nearly  150  years, 
while  in  England  some  publica¬ 
tions  are  flourishing  today  which 
began  printing  on  wooden  types 
before  William  Penn  established 
this  “Green  Countrie  Towne” 
of  Philadelphia. 
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Pre-Release 
Of  Navy  Story 
Laid  to  Error 

A  transmission  error  by  an 
operator  in  its  New  York  office 
blamed  by  the  New  York 
Poet  this  week  for  the  appear- 
jnee  in  its  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  edition.  24  hours  before 
the  offtcial  Navy  release  date,  of 
I  story  relating  the  March  19 
tNttle  of  the  Japanese  Inland 
Sea 

The  story  was  to  have  been 
released  by  all  newspapers  at 
i  pjn.  May  17.  When  the  Post 
tirried  the  story  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  day  earlier,  other  Pacific 
Coast  newspapers  asked  the 
Sivy  whether  they  would  be 
required  to  hold  to  the  original 
release  time.  For  its  reply  the 
Navy  turned  to  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
puHWier  of  the  Kansas  City 
Stsr. 

Mr.  Roberts’  key  position  in 
the  situation  traced  to  an  ex¬ 
clusive  eye-witness  account  of 
the  spectacular  battle  by  his 
newspaper's  war  correspondent, 
iUTin  S.  McCoy,  who  was  aboard 
the  damaged  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Franklin  throughout  the 
bittle,  and  was  the  only  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter  to  see  it. 

McCoy  wrote  an  8,000-word 
account  which  Mr.  Roberts  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Navy  for  release  to 
all  newspapers  and  wire  services 
u  part  of  the  material  available 
to  the  press  when  the  Navy 
cleared  the  story. 

Other  Pacific  theater  corre¬ 
spondents  had  also  written 
stories  of  the  action  from  in¬ 
formation  made  available  for 
them,  and  the  Navy  itself  had 
prepared  a  piece  based  partly 
on  accounts  of  survivors,  partly 
on  the  McCoy  dispatch. 

It  was  the  Navy  account  with 
which  the  Post  jumped  the  gun. 
McCoy’s  story  was  in  process  of 
transmission  at  the  time.  In 
view  of  its  agreement  with  Mr. 


CHAT  WITH  BOY  KING 

^orga  Weller,  Chicago  Daily 
wiw  foreign  correspondent,  chats 
His  Majesty  King  Feisal, 
jwtis  10-year-old  monarch.  Poss- 
lag  through  Bagdad,  Weller  was 
Wotted  on  audience  by  the  King, 
*te  listened  attentively  to  the 
•ttler's  iniormotion  about 
America. 

'®IT0R  «,  PUBLISHEI 


Roberts  over  the  general  relestse 
time,  the  Navy  promptly  called 
him  and  explained  the  situation. 

It  offered  to  advance  the  re¬ 
lease  date  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Kansas  City  Star  from  being 
beaten  on  the  story. 

"I  told  them  ‘Hell,  no,’  ”  Mr. 
Roberts  declared  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  to  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “I  said.  ‘We’re  just 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
in  keeping  release  dates.  We’ll 
stand  on  the  original  agreement 
of  9  o’clock  tomorrow  night.’  ” 

Said  Mr.  Roberts,  “’The  Navy 
was  most  appreciative.  Pictures  I 
were  being  distributed,  and  the 
whole  business  would  have  been 
disorganized  if  we  had  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  run  the  story 
at  once.” 

At  most,  only  a  few  news¬ 
papers  carried  the  Navy  story, 
it  appears  at  this  time.  None 
carri^  the  McCoy  account, 
which  was  to  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
at  the  time  E&P  went  to  press. 

According  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
McCoy  was  on  the  Franklin, 
now  undergoing  repairs  in  a 
U.S.  port,  and  was  himself 
knocked  around  by  shell  ex¬ 
plosions  without  being  seriously 
injured.  “He  kept  right  on  tak¬ 
ing  notes,  and  help^  stretcher 
bearers  with  the  injured,”  says 
Mr.  Roberts. 

McCoy’s  story  was  distributed 
by  the  Navy  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  Star  and  McCoy 
be  given  credit  lines. 

O.  Thackrey,  editor  of  the  | 
Post,  told  E&P  that  an  operator, 
in  transmitting  the  Navy  piece 
to  San  Francisco  for  the  Post 
edition  there,  had  neglected  to 
add  the  release  notice. 

“It  was  simply  a  case  of  his 
overlooking  the  brief  notice — 
he  just  skipped  over  it,”  said 
Mr.  Thackrey.  “San  Francisco 
had  no  warning  that  a  release 
notice  should  have  accompanied 
the  dispatch;  we  had  no  warn¬ 
ing  that  San  Francisco  didn’t  | 
know  a  release  notice  should 
have  accompanied  the  story. 

“The  first  we  knew  about  it 
was  when  the  Navy  notified  San 
Francisco.” 

■ 

3,641  Extra  Tons 
Granted  by  WPB 

Sixteen  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  3,641  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  Wm  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s  appeals  board  in 
the  second  list  covering  grants 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1945, 


as  follows: 

NEWSPAPER  Tom 

Mobile  Press  Register .  3S2 

Los  Angeles  Examiner .  457 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Excess . 248 

Los  Angeles  News .  179 

Los  At^eles  Times.  . .  451 

San  Diego  Union  Tribune  Sun....  43f> 

Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News  Journal  7 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News  Herald..  45 

.Isbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press .  11 

Portland  Journal .  312 

Portland  Oregonian  .  329 

Corpus  Chrisii  (Ttx.)  Caller  Times.  33 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram .  5 

Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  .  369 

Seattle  Star  .  68 

Seattle  Times  .  345 


The  appeals  board  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  quarterly  quota  of  25 
tons  for  the  Willmington.  ( N.  C. ) 
Post,  effective  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1945. 

for  May  19.  1941 


1AM 

AN 

AMERICAN 


It  is  appropriate  that  the  newspapers  of 
America  place  emphasis  on  those  who  have 
ifoiie  into  the  {freatest  struggle  of  human  his¬ 
tory,  on  a  day  dedicated  to  national  loyalty. 

Our  greatest  pride  concerns  those  who 
have  come  face  to  face  with  the  enemy,  and 
have  experienced  the  horror  of  War.  They 
constitute  those  Americans  destined  to  jier- 
{letuate  America. 

«  «  4: 

When  you  say,  “I  Am  An  American,”  you 
spi>al(  with  pride.  You  voice  the  opinion  of 
all  men  and  women  who  are  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  armed  forces  and  those 
whose  destiny  it  is  to  make  Victory  com¬ 
plete.  Our  cities,  our  towns,  our  villages, 
will  be  given  a  new  glamour  by  courageous 
returning  veterans.  Tliey  will  wear—  1 5,000,- 
000  of  them— this  insignia  of  wliat  it  means 
to  BE  an  American. 

Well  done  and  welcome  homel  With 
reverence,  we  touch  the  challenging  eagle, 
and  honor  those  whos4*  high  firivilege  it  is  to 
wear  the  button.  For  they  have  won  the 
good  fight— they  have  upheld  the  high  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  we  all  love. 

«  * 

Newspapers  have  an  exalted  honor  during 
this  period:  they  will  reach  into  the  very 
core  of  our  I.and— out  to  the  farms  and  the 
secluded  sectors  where  grain  holds  its  head 
high,  and  braverv  springs  Irom  the  soil.  Thev 
will  —as  always— make  “I  Am  An  Ameri¬ 
can,”  not  a  phrase  but  a  spiritual  reality. 
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Silurians,  200  Strong, 
Hand  Credit  to  Charlie 


MEMBERS  of  the  society  of 

Silurians  were  bestirring  their 
journalistically  ancient  bones  in 
New  York  this  week  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  their  semi-annual  dinner 
and  reunion  at  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  Saturday  night, 
M^  19. 

TOe  organization,  which  de¬ 
scribes  itself  an  “an  association 
of  young  men  who  25  or  more 
years  ago  honored  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  New  York  City  by  work¬ 
ing  thereon  as  reporters,  editors, 
cartoonists  or  illustrators.”  was 
expected  to  elect  Robert  Emmet 
MacAlarney,  newspaper  veteran 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  to 
its  presidency  to  succeed  Charles 
S.  Hand. 

Mr.  MacAlarney  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism.  Columbia 
University.  He  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  with  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  in  1893. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  from  1914  to  1916 
and  president  of  the  New  York 
City  News  Association  during 
that  time.  In  1916  he  went  to 
the  Famous  Players  -  Lasky 
Corp.,  New  York,  as  scenario 
editor.  He  was  production  man¬ 
ager  of  Famous  Players-Lasky 
British  Producers,  London,  dur¬ 
ing  1920  and  1921,  leaving  to  be¬ 
come  director  and  general  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  The  Chron¬ 
icles  of  America  Picture  Cor¬ 
poration  from  1921  to  1923. 

He  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Ladies  Home  Journal  from 
1923  to  1928. 

Mr.  Hand,  MacAlarney’s  pred¬ 
ecessor,  has  been  president  of  the 
organization  for  four  terms.  “I 
just  used  to  go  there  and  one 
day  they  made  me  president,” 
he  explains.  "I  never  expect^ 
to  be  president.” 

Now  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  Lines, 
Hand  worked  for  the  New  York 
World  for  14  years  as  a  general 
reporter,  correspondent  and 
chief  political  writer,  and  later 
was  chief  political  writer,  then 
city  ^itor  of  the  New  York 
American  when  Gene  Fowler 
was  managing  editor. 

For  three  years  he  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  James  J.  Walker  when 
the  latter  was  mayor  of  New 
York,  then  opened  his  own  pub¬ 
lic  relations  oflBces  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building  and  later  in 
Rockefeller  Center. 

He  is  proud  of  the  growth  of 
the  Silurians — from  about  30  to 
200— during  his  administration, 
and  points  to  the  long  list  of  sub¬ 
stantial  characters  comprising 
the  present  membership  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  dictionary  defini¬ 
tion  of  Silurian — “A  division  of 
the  Paleozoic  era  .  .  .  sometimes 
called  the  era  of  invertebrates” 
— as  not  being  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  organization. 

“We’ve  taken  in  a  lot  of 
younger  men.”  he  says.  “The 
idea  used  to  prevail  that  when 
you  joined  Silurians  you  had 
reached  the  age  where  you  were 
slipping  down  the  other  side. 
But  now  younger  men  are  the 


life  blood  of  the  organization.” 

Silurians  is  now  the  only 
press  club  in  New  York  City, 
Hand  declares.  “When  the  old 
New  York  Press  club  folded,  it 
left  a  lot  of  loose  ends  that 
we’re  trying  to  gather  up.  The 
Press  Club  endowed  six  hospital 
beds  in  perpetuity.  No  newspa¬ 
per  men  ever  fill  them.  We’re 
trying  to  get  control.  .  .  .  ’The 
Press  Club  also  left  a  library 
and  owns  a  large  burial  plot  at 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  with  room 
for  a  hundred  graves.” 

’The  will  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett  has  also  been  under 
scrutiny  by  the  Silurians,  Hand 
reveals.  “When  Mr.  Bennett 
died  he  provided  for  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  home  for  old  newspa¬ 
per  men.  It  was  never  built  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  estate  wasn’t 
as  large  as  he  had  thought  it 
would  be.  But  we  believe  there 
is  some  money  available  for  that 
purpose,  and  we’re  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.” 

’The  Silurians  also  are  consid¬ 
ering  an  annual  award  to  some 
individual  who  performs  an  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  or  some  exceptional 
piece  of  work  that  resounds  to 
the  credit  of  the  profession  in 
general,  says  Hand,  adding; 

“This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
a  war  correspondent  who  is  shot 
at  or  wounded,  but  perhaps 
some  unheard-of  copywriter  who 
has  developed  a  new  way  of 
handling  a  certain  kind  of  story. 
We  want  to  do  something  for  the 
fellow  whose  contribution  may 
not  be  spectacular  but  is  of  great 
value  to  newspapers.” 

Speakers  scheduled  for  the 
Silurian  dinner  are  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  Associated 
Press;  John  T.  Flynn,  economist 
and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Globe;  Charles 
M.  Lincoln,  who  was  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald  under 
Bennett,  of  the  World  under 
Pulitzer,  of  the  Sun  under  Mun- 
sey,  and  the  Times  under 
Adolph  S.  Ochs;  Edwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times; 
and  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  for- 
nver  executive  editor  of  the 
World. 


Re-hiring  Agreements 
Should  Be  Studied 


continued  from  page  7 


such  variations  than  those  with 
the  other  trade  unions.  There 
is  no  standard  war  clause  in  the 
guild  agreements  and  even  the 
time  within  which  a  veteran 
must  apply  for  re-employment 
varies  from  40  days  (as  under 
the  original  Selective  Service 
Act)  to  90  days.  Some  agree¬ 
ments  include  employes  who 
left  for  service  with  the  Red 
Cross,  USO  or  similar  war  work 
organizations,  and  many  cover 
those  who  shifted  to  factory 
jobs.  ’There  are  also  varied  pro¬ 
visions  for  maintaining  benefits 
of  group  insurance,  severance 
pay  in  the  event  of  disability. 


addition  of  service  time  to  sev¬ 
erance  pay  allowances,  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  temporary  employes  in 
accordance  with  priority  which 
may  be  broken  down  into  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Guild  contracts  ordinarily 
provide  that  the  war  clause 
“rights”  become  vested  in  the 
veteran  for  a  year  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  service  and  survive 
contract  expiration.  There  are 
also  special  provisions  covering 
men  who  went  into  service  with 
the  National  Guard  or  foreign 
forces  prior  to  May,  1940,  and 
sections  specifying  that  guild 
members  shall  be  given  prefer¬ 
ential  rehiring.  More  than  one 
contract  granted  payment  of  va¬ 
cation  allowances  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  to  the  veteran’s  dependents, 
or  held  until  his  return. 


i.piU  l-riv;  I’rcsi 
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Apprenticeship  Standards 

Hardly  any  two  guild  con¬ 
tracts  are  alike  on  the  subject. 
Guild  officers  said  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  the 
re-employment  of  those  who  left 
while  in  the  apprentice  brackets. 
The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  however,  is  one  of 
the  trade  groups  which  will  in¬ 
sist  very  strongly  on  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  apprenticeship 
training  program,  according  to 
literature  which  is  being  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  local  unions. 

If  a  composing  room  employe 
went  off  to  war  when  he  was  a 
two-year  apprentice,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  will  return  as  a  two- 
year  apprentice.  ’The  guild,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  encourage 
“giving  the  kids  a  break.”  as 
Executive  Vice-President  Sam 
Eubanks  put  it.  So  will  one  or 
two  other  trade  unions,  by  pure¬ 
ly  local  agreements.  The  press¬ 
men  have  negotiated  with  pub¬ 
lishers  in  several  cities  to  per 
mit  fly  boys  to  add  military  ser¬ 
vice  time  to  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  time,  and  many  will  return 
as  journeymen. 

The  I’TU  recently  publicized 
the  “clarification”  of  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice  Act  by  Jesse  Freidin.  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  ttie  War  Labor 
Board.  In  the  original  text  of 
the  decision  involving  a  chain 
store  group  in  California,  it  was 
stated  that  a  veteran  would  be 
re-employed  "at  the  level  to 
which  he  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  if  there  had  been  no  break 
in  his  service  with  the  com¬ 
pany.”  Under  a  literal  applica¬ 
tion,  it  was  seen  that  a  first- 
year  apprentice  might  return 
after  four  years  in  the  army  and 
claim  the  pay  of  a  fifth-year 
apprentice. 

Freidin  then  clarified  the  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  effect  that 
employers  are  not  required  to 
give  veterans  “promotions  from 
one  job  or  grade  to  another 
calling  for  greater  or  different 
skill,  but  only  such  in-grade  ad¬ 
vancement  as  the  returning  vet¬ 
eran  would  have  been  entitled 
to  solely  on  the  basis  of  length 
of  service  if  he  had  remained  in 
continuous  employment.” 

An  ITU  folder  warns  its  mem¬ 
bers;  "Unless  the  standards  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Union  are  main¬ 
tained  in  training  all  appren¬ 
tices,  whether  they  be  veterans 
of  the  war  or  boys  coming  into 


KAMERAD  COVER 


This  is  the  front  page  of  the  W» 
nipeg  (Can.)  Free  Press  of  N«t1. 
the  story  being  carried  on  Pogej 
and  picture  story  of  the  Europea 
war  on  six  following  pages. 


the  industr>’.  the  printini  ud 
publishing  industry  as  a  wholt 
will  suffer.  ...  "To  attempt  to 
shortcut  the  standards  will 
prove  a  hardship  on  the  vetensi 
and  will  result  in  floodini  the 
labor  market  with  a  larger  nu» 
ber  of  unemployable,  hiK- 
trained  printers." 

The  ITU  does  approve,  her 
ever,  the  waiving  of  the  inixi- 
mum  apprenticeship  age  for  nt- 
erans. 

Interest  in  'Sub'  Lists 

An  occasional  problem  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  printers  to  newspaper 
shops,  where  they  have  left 
their  cards  on  file,  from  defenre 
industry  jobs.  Union  oflieisli 
said  they  were  studying  this  sit¬ 
uation  very  carefully,  store 
many  of  the  11,000  ITU  meai- 
bers  in  war  service  are  in  vari¬ 
ous  industries.  Questions  ol  pri¬ 
ority.  proper  filing  of  untoa 
cards,  and  maintenance  of  does 
are  being  examined.  PubliAen 
have  shown  a  special  interedis 
substitute  lists  as  they  contere- 
plate  post-war  expansion  opsr 
ations. 

As  a  concluding  thought  pub¬ 
lishers  are  reminded  of  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Act  section  cer 
ering  the  benefits  to  which  a  re¬ 
store  Veteran  is  entitled; 

1.  He  sholl  be  considfni 
as  having  been  on  furlough  a 
leave  of  absence  during  hit  pt 
rtod  of  service; 

2.  He  shall  be  restored  wi» 
out  loss  of  seniority; 

3.  He  shall  be  entitled  to 

ticipate  in  insurance  benefit  ^ 
fered  by  the  employer  purtuam 
to  established  rules  and  pme 
tices  relating  to  employes  d 
furlough  or  leave  of  abienet  • 
effect  with  the  employer  at  tm 
time  such  person  entered  «**■ 
tary  or  naval  service;  . 

4.  He  shall  not  be  discharge 

from  such  position  without^* 
within  one  year  after  such  ret 
toration.  .  . 

All  the  provisions  of  me  A® 
apply  to  women  as  well  * 
other  members  of  the  worn 
forces,  whether  they  volunteeres 
or  were  drafted. 
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HOWLAND  THOMAS.  65.  edi- 
torial  writer  for  the  Little 
Jock  Arkansas  Gazette  since 
190.  died  at  a  hospital  at  Little 
Rock  May  14. 

L.  Shown.  76.  cashier 
^  the  Grand  Rapids  ( Mich. ) 
pnaand  a  member  of  the  news- 
Pipjr's  business  staff  for  50 
1^.  died  in  Grand  Rapids 
ibr  4- 

Cot.  Charles  W.  Burpee.  85. 
Itr  four  years  managing  editor 
)i  the  Hartford  Courant,  died 
iftff  a  long  illness  at  Hartford 
Hit  is.  Before  joining  the 
Coonnt.  where  he  served  nine 
jtsn.  he  worked  on  the  Water- 
iffy  (C<Hin.)  American  and  the 
lid  Bridgeport  Standard. 

J.  Langley  Levy,  editor  of  the 
jciiiniiiMburp  (S.  Africa)  Sun- 
Iq  Times  for  32  years,  died 
Mir  12  in  Johannesburg.  He 
kd  been  contributor,  sub-editor 
tad  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Re- 
fiw  and  later  art  critic  of  the 
Indon Standard,  Evening  Stand- 
si  and  Express. 

Tom  Akers,  retired  sports 
ditor  of  the  San  Diego  ( Cal. ) 
WlwBe-Sun  and  a  veteran  of  15 
Tars’  service  with  the  news- 
^r.  died  in  his  San  Diego 
liome  May  13  after  four  years’ 
Dseu. 

HnniY  H.  Guild.  64,  formerly 
tspioyed  in  the  mechanical  and 
OTiktion  departments  of  the 
lid  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram, 
hrtlsnd  Journal  and  Eugene 
lOre.)  Register-Guard,  died  May 
I  in  Portland. 

Hinry  C.  Richmond.  75.  a  past 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Press 
in.,  died  May  9  in  Portland, 

Or. 


Hamy  L.  Fitzgerald,  retired 
{eneral  manager  of  the  Pon¬ 
tile  (Mich.)  Press,  died  of  a 
kiTt  attack  May  2  at  his  hunt- 
lodge.  Lockwood  Lake,  near 
Abma,  Mich.  Fitzgerald  had 
retired  in  1930,  but  retained  an 
Btoest  in  the  newspaper  and 
ntinued  as  a  director.  He  and 
hi  late  brother,  Howard  Fitz- 
(enld.  bought  the  Press  in  1918 
liter  having  published  the  Flint 
lUidi.)  Journal. 


Hobeht  M.  Clutch,  71,  presi- 
dent  of  the  R.  M.  Clutch  adver- 
Mai  agency,  which  he  started 
in  Philadelphia  25  years  ago, 
lied  in  Darby,  Pa.,  May  4. 

Philip  Blekth,  69,  manager  of 
Be  Veto  York  Sun  financial  ad- 
lertbing  department  from  1920 
j;  his  retirement  in  1942,  died 
^4  in  New  York  City.  He 
piried  earlier  for  the  Frank 
A^an  Advertising  Agency 
the  financial  advertising 
wn  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
JOMAct  B.  Fite,  74,  one  of 
™Welphia’s  oldest  active 
J***P«per  men,  died  suddenly 
y .  He  was  head  of  the 
wt  News  Combination,  a  ser- 
y  which  his  father  founded 
B  1870  to  supply  newspapers  of 
®^ity  with  special  coverage  of 
^**ws,  both  County  and 


T,  Pearson,  41,  assist- 
editor  of  the  San  Diego 
‘iied  May  4.  He 
P"  been  on  the  editorial  staffs 


of  the  Union  and  San  Diego  j 
Tribune-Sun  for  19  years. 

Clarence  Smedley  Thompson,  i 
69,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  and  in  1912  Bull  Moose  pub¬ 
licity  manager,  died  in  his  New 
York  residence  May  3.  i 

Hugh  E.  Murray,  64,  from 
1915  to  1923  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  created  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  to  con¬ 
trol  all  Hearst  publications,  died 
May  2  in  New  York  City.  | 

Died  in  Service  j 

SGT.  WILLIAM  J.  BRONS,  30, 

former  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  reporter,  died  Apr.  30  in 
the  Philippines  of  a  liver  ail¬ 
ment.  His  father,  Wilbur  J. 
Brons,  is  on  the  ^itorial  staff  ! 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com-  i 
merce,  and  his  grandfather,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Brons.  is  regional  di¬ 
rector  of  INS. 

S/Sgt.  Raymond  W.  Coburn.  ; 
Jr.,  radio  operator  on  a  C-47,  1 
first  reported  missing,  has  been 
reported  killed  Mar.  25  east  of  | 
the  Rhine.  He  held  the  Air  I 
Medal,  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  i 
Presidential  Unit  citation.  He  ; 
was  employed  in  the  circulation  ! 
department  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald.  Express  | 
and  Sunday  Telegram. 

Capt.  Geoffrey  Willoughby,  | 
formerly  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- 
Journal,  and  Baltimore  news¬ 
papers,  was  killed  in  an  airplane  . 
crash  on  Okinawa  Apr.  17.  while  i 
getting  a  story.  He  was  PRO  j 
for  the  10th  Army's  Tactical  Air 
Force.  | 

Robert  Ellis  (Red)  Powell,  , 
former  Raleigh.  N.  C..  and  Wash-  j 
ington  correspondent,  died  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  May  2.  I 

Maj.  Thomas  Walton  Fort,  j 
formerly  assistant  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  -  American,  was 
killed  in  action  on  Luzon,  where 
he  was  serving  with  the  37th 
Divn.  Maj.  Fort  was  a  member  I 
of  the  general  staff  corps.  USA.  i 
and  held  the  Bronze  Star  and  I 
several  other  decorations.  I 

Pfc.  Turner  Williams,  for-  | 
mer  circulation  manager  for  the 
Bremerton  ( Wash. )  News- 
Searchlight  and  the  Pocatello 
(Ida.)  Tribune,  was  killed  in 
action  in  Germany,  Mar.  12. 
Turner  Williams  was  a  partner 
in  the  firm  Tede  &  Williams 
which  operated  the  circulation 
departments  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Capt.  Erwin  G.  Mahquardt, 
Signal  Corps,  photographer  for 
the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  four  years  prior  to  entering 
the  Army  in  June,  1941,  was 
killed  in  a  jeep  accident  in 
France  Apr.  14  after  three  years 
overseas. 

Mt/Sct.  Percy  A.  Webb,  65, 
“walking  encyclopedia  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,”  died  May  { 
4  in  Thomas  M.  England  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital.  Atlantic  City, 

N.  J.,  a  year  after  he  retired  as 
head  of  the  Marine  Corps  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau,  Depot  of  Supplies, 
Philadelphia. 

Cpl.  John  Kofoed,  Jr.,  USMC,  ! 
son  of  Jack  Kofoed.  New  York  ; 
and  Philadelphia  columnist,  has 
been  killed  on  Okinawa. 
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Succession  pictures  taken  hy  a  "ribbon  frame"  camera,  showing  a  wing  rocket 
getting  under  way  and  speeding  toward  the  enemy  at  about  13  miles  a 
minute.  This  camera  was  developed  by  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 


One  outstanding  weapon  of 
this  war  is  the  rocket,  now  used 
by  our  fighting  forces  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Scientists  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  had  an  important 
part  in  the  technical  dev-elop- 
ment  of  this  American  weapon. 
One  of  their  contributions  was 
the  “ribbon  frame’'  camera 
which  takes  120  pictures  a  sec¬ 
ond  on  a  continuously  moving 
film.  It  has  proved  of  great  value 


in  studying  rockets  and  shells  in 
flight. 

TTie  ribbon  frame  camera  is 
only  one  of  many  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  developments  which  are 
being  turned  against  the  enemy. 

Our  Laboratories  are  now 
wholly  devoted  to  the  war. 
When  it  is  won,  they  will  go 
back  to  their  regular  job— help 
ing  the  Bell  Sv-stem  give  you  the 
best  telephone  service  in  the 
world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Numerous  Editors  Rise 
To  Kennedy’s  Defense 


THE  PRESS  considered  in  its 

editorial  columns  this  week 
the  case  of  Edward  Kennedy  and 
his  24-hour  “beat”  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  surrender  at  Reims — with 
varying  conclusions. 

Editorial  writers  weighed 
questions  of  ethics,  censorship, 
military  security  and  public 
service  with  a  seriousness  that 
revealed  deep  concern  by 
American  journalism  with  the 
basic  problems  raised  by  the 
Kennedy  incident  .  .  .  but  with 
a  variety  of  interpretation  that 
ended  in  marked  disagreements. 

From  a  judgment  by  the  Daily 
Worker  that  “Kennedy  per¬ 
formed  the  cowardly  act  of  try¬ 
ing  to  cover  up  his  offense  by 
stimulating  friction  between  ffie 
Soviet  Union  and  the  U.  S.,”  to 
“Cheers  for  Edward  Kennedy 
for  upsetting  the  apple  cart”  by 
the  Macon  (Ill.)  Journal,  almost 
every  shade  of  opinion  found 
expression  in  newspapers. 

To  some,  Kennedy  was  a  hero. 
“Correspondent  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  feat  in  informing  the 
world  of  Germany’s  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  was  the  great¬ 
est  public  service  of  the  war,” 
declared  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press. 

To  some,  he  was  a  “disgrace 
to  his  profession.”  “For  alt  time 
his  treachery  deserves  the 
strongest  condemnation,”  be¬ 
lieved  the  Macon  (Ga. )  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  branded  him  a  “Quisling.” 

“The  sack  for  this  man.”  de¬ 
manded  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News.  “An  imperative  sequel  is 
the  sack  of  Kennedy,  straight¬ 
away  and  publicly  and  implac¬ 
ably.” 

“Looks  like  a  promotion  ought 
to  be  in  order,”  opined  the 
Glover  sville- Johnston  ( N.  Y. ) 
Leader  Republican. 

Extremes  of  Opinion 

“A  man  who  has  been  guilty 
of  so  conspicuous  a  transgres¬ 
sion  should  have  no  place  in 
journalism.”  believed  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va. )  Times-Dispatch. 

“Technically,  Ed  Kennedy 
may  be  guilty  of  wrong-doing. 
But  then,  back  in  1745,  when 
the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  Peter  Zenger  of  New 
York  committed  a  similar  tech¬ 
nical  crime  and  his  name  is  en¬ 
shrined  in  history  for  it,”  de¬ 
clared  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call. 

“Freedom,  not  Honor,  was  in¬ 
volved,”  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  headed  its  editorial. 

“Irresponsibility,  not  Free¬ 
dom,"  contradicted  the  Chicago 
Sun. 

“We  Applaud  Kennedy’s  Deci¬ 
sion,”  said  one  paper. 

“A  Dishonor  to  Journalism,” 
said  another. 

In  such  extremes  of  opinion, 
Kennedy’s  action  in  sending  an 
"unauthorized”  story  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  capitulation.  24  hours 
ahead  of  official  Allied  announce¬ 
ment,  found  unqualified  ap¬ 


proval,  or  disapproval  this 
week  in  some  editorial  columns. 

Only  two  broad  general  facts 
emerged  from  an  examination 
of  some  half-a-hundred  editorials 
(which  were  not  necessarily  a 
cross-section  for  the  country  as 
a  whole) : 

1.  Condemnation  of  Kennedy’s 
action  seemed  to  outnumber  en¬ 
dorsements — though  by  no  heavy 
majority — among  those  editorials 
which  took  an  unqualified  stand 
for  or  against. 

2.  Most  of  them  thoroughly 
denounced  official  handling  of 
the  surrender  story  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  final  Allied  vic¬ 
tory  in  Europe,  and  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  “ethics”  aspect  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  action  was  argued  at 
length : 

Kennedy’s  was  a  “flagrant 
breach  of  faith,”  the  Sanford 
(Fla.)  Herald  believed.  “He 
broke  his  word.  He  violated  a 
confidence.  .  .  .  We  cannot  let 
the  flagrant  violation  of  a  confi¬ 
dence  ...  go  uncensured.” 

“.  .  .  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not 
justified  in  taking  upon  himself, 
to  his  great  competitive  advan¬ 
tage,  an  action  that,  if  taken  at 
all.  should  have  been  taken 
only  by  the  entire  SHAEF  press 
corps,”  declared  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  “Had  all  the 
correspondents  involved  agreed 
that  the  circumstances  warranted 
immediate  publication,  their  ac¬ 
tion  would  have  carried  convic¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  the  evidence  in¬ 
dicates  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  an 
experienced  and  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  press,  committed 
a  grievous  error.” 

“Kennedy  still  owed  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  obligation  he  had 
voluntarily  assumed,”  said  the 
Boston  Herald. 

“Despite  the  shocking  idea 
that  there  should  be  an  attempt 
to  withhold  the  news  a  full  day, 
the  violation  of  a  confidence  can¬ 
not  be  excused,”  believed  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Not  so,  wrote  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise.  “To  keep 
the  secret  of  the  German  sur¬ 
render  for  days — as  was  the 
plan  which  Mr.  Kennedy  broke 
up — was  indefensible  and  a 
.shameful  reflection  upon  the 
judgment  if  not  the  integrity 
of  whoever  was  responsible. 

“Maybe  Mr.  Kennedy  did 
break  faith  with  SHAEF.  But 
SHAEF— or  whoever  above  or 
below  SHAEF  was  responsible — 
was  breaking  faith  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  people’s  army  when 
it  attempted  to  keep  secret  the 
fact  of  the  German  surrender. 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  responsibility  of 
honor  to  the  press  and  the  public 
which  it  serves — his  duty  to  tell 
the  truth  and  his  duty  not  to  be 
a  party  to  such  a  shameful  de¬ 
ception — was  greater  than  his 
responsibility  of  honor  to 
SHAEF  and  to  stupid  and  im¬ 
moral  censorship." 

Declared  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Kennebec  ‘Journal:  “Kennedy 
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CENSOR  ROOM,  PARIS 

Correspondent  Austin  Bealmeor 
hands  his  copy  over  to  the  ceiuor 
in  the  Hotel  Scribe,  Paris,  before 
having  it  transmitted  via  Press 
Wireless.  Note  the  sign  saying. 
"You  may  be  able  to  argue  us 
around  that  cut,  if  you  leave  your 
phone  number  or  tell  us  where 
you'll  be." 

did  not  violate  any  confidence 
or  any  security  regulation.  He 
simply  showed  more  enterprise 
than  his  colleagues.” 

Clovis  (N.  M. )  News  Journal: 
“Kennedy  faithfully  kept  his 
pledge  until  the  surrender  story 
began  to  break.  But  when  the 
news  came  through  the  German 
broadcast.  12  hours  after  the 
surrender  had  been  signed,  he 
did  his  best  to  get  the  story  of¬ 
ficially  released.  Failing  this, 
he  made  the  decision  to  file  the 
story.  We  believe  that  his  de¬ 
cision  was  right.  .  .  .” 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise: 
“A  newspaperman  with  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
country  and  the  news  agency 
which  he  served  started  the  story 
on  its  way  to  the  United  States.” 

Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Times- 
Union:  “Mr.  Kennedy  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  first  duty  of  any 
reporter  is  to  the  newspaper 
reader.  No  obligation  he  had 
was  greater  than  that.” 

The  54  correspondents  who 
condemned  Kennedy’s  action 
for  filing  the  now  historic  story 
as  “the  most  disgraceful,  delib¬ 
erate  and  unethical  double- 
cross  in  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism”  came  in  both  for  support 
and  condemnation. 

“This  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
the  action  of  disgruntled  and 
‘scooped’  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents,”  thought  the  Asheville 
( N.  C. )  Times.  “.  .  .  On  the  bed¬ 
rock  issue  .  .  .  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press,  with  two  dis¬ 
senting  votes,  hold  that  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  grievously  erred,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  sincerity  of  his  con¬ 
victions.  There  is  not  much 


ground  for  appeal  from  «(*, 
verdict.”  ' 

“It  has  now  become 
that  the  other  press  cor 
ents  were  left  at  the  pog  i 
Paris  in  the  matter  of  getft  * 
the  United  States  news  of 
many’s  surrender,”  contrsdiei 
the  Parsons  (Kan.)  Su%.  % 
turally  the  other  corresponded 
protested.  They  had  to  do  tin 
to  save  face.  ...” 

‘"The  correspondents  admits 
ly  were  double-crossed,"  q|. 
served  the  Cleveland  Newt. 
question  is,  by  whom?  .  . .% 
‘confidence’  was  broken,  ik 
news  was  out.  In  our  opbiii 
Americans  and  British  wen* 
titled  to  know  it  as  u  h 
Germans.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  tkid 
was  SHAEF  which  doulb 
crossed  the  eorrespondeoli,  m 
not  Mr.  Kennedy.  Hesimphie 
fused  to  take  it.  ’They  did’ 
Here  was  a  note  on  whkkm 
torial  writers  harmonized; 

“Asininity  of  United  Skis 
army  censorship  on  U>e  Woia 
front  never  was  more  glariikk 
demonstrated.  .  .  .  Stupidity  w 
aggravated  by  pyrand^  m 
pidity.  .  .  .”  ( Cheyenne  Wyoalq 
State  Tribune). 

“Our  own  government  m 
morally  bound  to  give  oar  p» 
pie,  especially  the  millioM  d 
them  anxious  about  the  fitt  d 
sons,  husbands  and  fathen  a 
Europe’s  battlefronts,  a  fair 
count  of  the  German  surrakr 
the  instant  it  was  signed,  hlit 
face  of  its  own  frequent  prdo- 
sions  it  had  no  moral  ri^to 
conceal  such  momentous  tidiia 
from  them  merely  to  serwli 
theatrical  or  political  purpaa* 
(New  Orleans  Item). 

SHAEFb  ’Blun«<''’ 
“We  know  of  no  bet'er  wad 
than  ‘botched’  to  describe  tk 
manner  in  which  the  Big  Hue 
governments  in  Washiafta. 
London  and  Moscow  hiiidled 
the  news  of  Germany’s  sor 
render.”  (Ocala  (Fla.)  Sir 
Banner). 

“There  is  something  subiiar 
ly  ridiculous  in  the  spectadid 
the  Allied  governments  w 
estly  seeking  to  pen  ths  W 
chaos  of  Germany’s  coil* 
into  a  neat  little  package  Ubsla 
‘V-E  Day.’  ”  (New  York  Head 
Tribune). 

“Obviously  Brass  Hat  Ala 
( Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen,  A 
SHAEF  public  relations  to 
tor )  is  a  square  peg  in  a  n» 
hole.”  (Ansonia  (Conn.)  w 
ning  Sentinel.) 

For  the  seven-hour  suspend* 
of  AP  following  the  filing  * 
Kennedy’s  story  there  ^ 
strong  condemnation.  Said 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Newt: 

“SHAEF  blundered  whea 
took  its  revenge  for 
action  upon  the  Associated 
by  suspending  that  gr«t  n 
gathering  organization  fWB 
facilities  of  communication 
seven  hours.” 

Said  the  Greensboro  («■ 
News:  “SHAEF’s  susp«slon 
the  Associated  Press’  filing  « 
ileges  we  hold  to  have 
thoroughly  intolerable.  .  • - 
So  the  press  lent  support  tov 
contention  that  this  contr^' 
will  be  argued  across  cop^ 
and  along  bars  by  gen^tioi 
newspaper  men  yet  unborn. 
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flSHINGTON,  May  17 — Any  reporters  there  soon  will  learn 

tin  against  circulation  of  — » —  __i_ 

U  S  newspapers  and  other  peri- 
in  Germany  has  been 
nltd  out  by  President  Truman 
gt  General  Eisenhower,  but  the 
tainess  of  newspapering  the 
aoquered  people  will  be  large¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
bs  been  “hardboiled”  with  the 

OWI  Director  Elmer  Davis. 

(to  announced  last  week  that 
j^iortation  of  U.  S.  publications 
tto  Germany  would  be  pro¬ 
fited,  was  left  out  on  a  limb 
b  toe  President.  However,  Mr. 

Tmman  gave  him  a  slight  meas- 
R  c.  ^  ^  ’ 

xted  in  good  faith  and  because 


what  their  Washington  col-  postmistress  for  the  final  decades  nal  pen  and  ink  drawings  to  re¬ 
leagues  had  impressed  upon  of  her  life.  fleet  political  events  of  the 

them:  he’s  hardboiled  with  the  When  he  became  associated  period  traced  by  Mr.  Berryman, 

press,  insists  it  “keep  its  dis-  with  James  F  Byrnes  at  the  Supplementing  will  be  letters 

tance.”  White  House,  he  wangled  his  of  praise  from  every  incumbent 

That  attitude  probably  will  be  freedom  from  the  glamor  of  the  of  the  White  House  from  Theo- 
expressed  both  to  newsmen  Executive  Mansion — and  the  dore  Roosevelt  to  Harry  S. 

covering  Germany  for  newspa-  constant  presence  of  newspaper  Truman. 

pers  published  elsewhere  and  men — and  set  up  offices  in  a  Mr.  Berryman  left  the  U.  S. 
for  those  who  will  write  for  the  nearby  hotel.  Patent  Office  in  1891  to  become 

periodicals  to  be  placed  in  the  Allied  Press  Service,  joint  a  cartoonist  for  the  Washington 

hands  of  the  conquered  people.  English-U.  S.  Psychological  War-  Post,  and  five  years  later  trans- 

The  transition  from  OWI  pro-  fare  news  bureau,  has  recently  ferr^  to  the  Star, 

paganda  to  PWD  management  added  the  newspaper  SHAEF  as 
of  news  will  militarize  the  han-  an  outlet  for  a  daily  file  of  1,600 
dling  of  the  newspapers.  Gen-  words. 

„ _ _  Clay  is  detailed  to  put  the 

R  of  relief  by  saying  Davis  country  back  on  its  feet  and  one 
ded  in  good  faith  and  because  of  the  instruments  will  be  the 
ke  toought  he  was  describing  periodicals  issued.  Unless  he 
napeed-upon  policy.  has  changed  in  the  last  few 

The  President  personally  and  thing  he  is  most 

to  General  Eisenhower,  called  h^ely  to  tell  newspaper  men  is 
to  “a  free  press  and  a  free  flow  'I'^ere  to  head  in. 
g  information  and  ideas”  in  General  Clay  doesnt  under- 
Girmany.  He  gave  permission  stand  newspapers.  He  was 


newspaper.  This  is  done  by 
monitoring  the  daily  news  file, 
James  S.  Hart,  chief  of  APS.  which  is  followed  by  a  sum- 
and  a  member  of  the  London  mary  of  the  news  for  the  whole 
staff  of  the  Overseas  Branch  of  preceding  week.  The  idea  was 
OWI,  is  a  naturalized  American  conceived  by  Julius  Hollus,  a 
who  worked  for  the  Providence  Czech,  and  one  of  the  15  persons 
(R.  I.)  Journal  for  17  years.  His  on  AI^’s  German  desk.  'The  file 
assistant  is  John  R.  Lindsey,  is  broadcast  in  code  both  day 
former  New  York  and  Newark  and  night  and  covers  a  13-hour 
reporter.  period.  The  expanded  file  is 

APS  is  jointly  managed  and  expected  to  cover  a  period  of 
staffed  by  the  OWI,  the  British  16  hours. 

Ministry  of  Information,  and  The  basic  news  file  of  ap- 

the  Political  Intelligence  Depart-  proximately  30,000  words  a  day 
ment  of  the  British  Foreign  Of-  is  condensed  from  an  incoming 
flee.  It  transmits  more  than  daily  report  of  more  than  400,000 
7,000  words  daily  to  Germany  words  provided  by  Reuters, 
by  wireless  for  use  in  the  papers  United  Press,  Exchange  Tele- 
published  by  the  armies.  Ten-  graph.  Press  Association  (the 

tative  plans  call  for  serving  Nor-  British  domestic  cooperative 

way  and  Denmark,  it  was  stated  news  agency ) ,  22,000  words  from 

in  an  official  release  to  Editor  the  New  York  office  of  OWI,  and 

&  Publisher  this  week.  25,000  words  in  the  flash  mo- 

To  meet  the  varying  condi-  nitoring  ^rvice  of  the  British 

tions  that  go  with  newspaper  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
bristles  at”  the"  suggestion  that  publication  in  Germany,  a  sys-  There  are  27  teleprinters  and 
it  was  civilian  agencies  that  ex-  tern  has  been  devised  whereby  four  wireless  stations  attached 

ecuted  the  successful  war  pro-  any  press  control  team  in  Ihe  to  APS  intake  and  output  chan- 

duction  program.  field  can  monitor  APS  news  for  nels,  directed  by  a  British  nwjor. 

He  is  Southern^born  and  his  a  daily,  semi-weekly,  or  weekly  an  authority  on  communications. 


Bm»ilTrlli!r 


tanocratlc  rights  in  order  to 
ittick  democracy  as  Hitler  did. 


“I  agree  with  General  Eisen¬ 
hower.” 

3,I00.(XX)  Circuloiion  Hinted 

The  developments  confirmed 
the  other  phase  of  Davis’  re- 
narks;  that  such  publications  as 
Me  produced  within  Germany  in 
toe  early  future  will  not  be  un- 
ier  control  of  that  nation’s  pub- 
litoers. 

Actually  the  reading  fare  of 
Ihe  German  public  has  long  been 
applied  from  outside.  The 
jrtardment  with  leaflets  from 
to*  air  has  been  intense,  run- 
ling  into  billions.  It  has  been 
n^aiated  that  circulation  of 
^EF,  a  newspaper  produced 
w  the  Psyefliological  Warfare 
Weision  in  four  languages,  ex- 
2*  1,000,000  copies.  With  no 
■todrance  to  Its  entry  and  dls- 
Waution,  a  3,000,000-circulation 
*  lot  to  be  rulc»d  out. 

B  Maj.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
**  is  Eisenhower’s  deputy, 
personal  charge  of  news- 


Kuy  a  Hoitd  in 

llie  ini^ku  TUi  \Vw  Lo«fc 


A  nGHT  TO  THE  FINISH  IN  THE  SEVENTH  WAR  LOAN 

These  three  New  York  newspaper  advertisements,  sponsored  by  retailers,  ore  representative  of  the  many 
which  spread  the  “Fmish  the  Fight"  theme  of  the  Seventh  War  Loon  drive  before  the  public  ««■  th» 
campoign  got  under  way  this  week.  Macy's  made  pointed  use  of  the  news  ph^ogroph  which  the  city  s 
papers  carried  the  day  iollowing  the  premature  V-E  Day  celebration,  emphasising  that  it  is  in  too  early 
to  celebrate.  Ninety  retail  stores  collectively  sponsored  the  ad  pledging  themselves  and  then  employes 
to  beat  previous  War  Loon  records,  and  Bonwit  Teller  used  a  Joseph  Hirsch  paintiag  from  the  Abbott 
Collection  of  Pointings  of  Army  Medicine  to  dromatise  the  fight  behind  the  front. 


Pa>ering  (Germany  from  within, 

■tolTOR  A  PUBLISHEI 


Price  Cuts  Censorship 
To  Minimum 

_ continued  from  page  7 

bomb  shelter  early  in  the  war. 
Washington  newsmen  were 
aware  of  its  existence,  naturally, 
but  no  reference  to  the  facts 
ever  appeared  in  print  insofar 
as  the  Price  office  knew. 

Censorship  was  lifted  from 
similar  stones  when  the  Code 
was  amended  by  deleting  from 
prohibited  news,  references  to 
“location  of  sp^ially  constructed 
bomb  shelters  ■■ 

It  no  longer  is  requested  that 
mention  be  withheld  of  "the 
physical  setup  or  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  shipyards.” 

“Movements  of  diplomatic  ex¬ 
change  ships  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department”  now 
may  come  in  for  full  publicity. 

Where  there  is  a  formal  dec¬ 
laration  by  the  military  high 
command  that  the  Atlantic  is 
free  of  subs  or  other  dangers, 
movements  of  merchant  ships 
may  be  fully  described. 

Ship  launching  dates,  hereto¬ 
fore  withheld  until  several  days 
before  the  ceremonies,  now  may 
be  published. 

War  production  statistics  were 
made  items  of  general  news  by 
striking  out  the  admonition 
against  stories  on  “designs  or 
rate  of  production  or  consump¬ 
tion  on  imports,  exports,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  stock  piles  of  critical 
or  strategic  materials.  .  .  .” 

Paragraphs  deleted  were: 

“Sabotage:  Specifications  (in¬ 
cluding  information  on  ‘bottle¬ 
necks’  )  which  saboteurs  could 
use  to  damage  military  objec¬ 
tives.  No  mention  of  sabotage 
should  be  made  except  on  the 
appropriate  authority  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  agency  concerned  or  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

“Weather;  Weather  forecasts 
or  maps,  other  than  those  offi¬ 
cially  released  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.” 

The  once  lengthy  provision  on 
news  concerning  war  prisoners, 
internees  and  civilian  prisoners 
was  rewritten  to  contain  only  re¬ 
striction  on  information  about 
military  prisoners  from  the  Pa- 
cific-Asiatic  zone. 


Classified  Ads 

imiATION  WANTB 
(Caili  «llli  Ordw) 


HILP  WANTED  mmd 
ALL  OTHEt  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Kwia  tfl  per  lee 
2  Hiwes  .M  par  lee  per  laieHlee 


Ceent  5  words  to  e  Dne 
FOKMS  CLOSE  VfSONESOAY  NOON 
FOR  CUftMNT  WEETS  ISSUE 


CAPABLE  HANDLIMO,  buyint.  spU- 
IDS.  merger*,  dsilirt  or  weokliot.  siiy* 
where  in  U.  S.  No  le«tei  or  trades. 
Len  Keishiier  Ajeiicy.  Nashville.  Mich. 

MAT  BBOTHEBS,  BinKhainlon,  N.  Y. 
Kstablished  1U14  New;.|>apert  bought 
and  sold  without  imblicily. 

-p  a  FOB  A  "Safe  aod  Sound"  in¬ 
vestment  write.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  San 
Krunrii^o  5,  Calif. 


A  VEBY  FINE  DAILY  offered  for  first 
time.  Uosirahle  location.  Profitable 
operation.  Required  cash  ^  $30M. 
Terms  easy.  Other  dailies  in  Ky.,  Pa., 
Texas.  Va..  III.  and  other  states. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 

Nevepeper  h  Mageelne  PropeitlM 

Bought,  Sola,  Appralsod 
L.  PABJIER  UKELT  A  00. 

360  Pork  Avo.,  Now  York  17,  N.  T. 


DAILY  Bowepapor  or  oetebUehog  me- 
■Miaa,  proforebly  ie  Ooetnl  or  Semth- 
oeotora  Steto,  kr  ospociaaeoA  eewe- 

papontoa.  Givo  doteUs  im  trot  Utter. 
Box  937.  Editor  A  PaMUhor. 


MocLeaical  Eqeipmoat  For  Solo 

OSimANDEB  Full  Page  Flat  Plate 
Router;  Hoe  and  Wesel  Flat  .shavers; 
Weael  Monorail  Trimmer;  Wesel  l‘J  x 
27  Electric  Proof  Press;  Wood  Flong 
Bench  Mat  Roller:  Hoe  3500  lb. 
Stereo.  Metal  Furnace;  Hoe  Duo- 
cooled  Equipoise  Curved  Casting  Box; 
Flat  Casting  Boxes  from  4  to  8  col¬ 
umns;  2  Ostrander  Pneumatic  Steam 
Drying  Tables ;  Hamilton  8  ft.  Steel 
Galley  Cabinet;  8-page  Duplex  Angle 
Bar  Hat-bed  Web  Press;  48  page  Hoe 
Web  Press,  28-9/ 16'  sheet  cut.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd 
St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

w.naa.  City  Joumal-Post  Equipment 
2 — R.  Hoe  Co.  X  pattern  sex  presses 
with  extra  color  cylinder. 

2 — R.  Hoe  Co.  Unit  sex  presses. 

4 —  double  web  folders  full  complement 
of  electric  control  panels  and  electric 
motors. 

5 —  Cutler-Hammer  steel  conveyors  100 
feet  to  200  feet  lengths  with  motors. 
Thomas  Cohen,  Scarritt  Building,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  6,  Mo. 

COZ-DUPUBX  flat-bed  web  perfecting 
newspaper  press.  Prints  2-4-6  or  8 
pages  from  type  forms.  Double  drive. 
10  hp.  220- V.  AC  motor;  variable  speed 
controls.  Two  sets  rollers,  chases. 
Also  500-lb.  gas-fired  stereo  smelter, 
5-cot.  casting  box.  Will  demonstrate. 
Terms.  North  Shore  News,  Chicago 
26,  Illinois. 

HOE  6  Unit  press  with  double  folders. 
Will  sell  complete  or  divide  into  sep¬ 
arate  Octuple  and  Quadruple  presses. 
4  Dock  single  width  presses  21^', 
22%'  and  23-9/16'  cut  off.  Hoe 
superimposed  Unit  Sextuple  press  and 
several  smaller  desirable  presses.  What 
Can  You  Use!  John  Griflith  Company, 
Inc.,  17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York. 

1  CLATBOUBN  Precision  Shaving  Ma¬ 
chine  complete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trol.*. 

Western  Newspaper  Union 
1336  Cherry  St.,  Phils.  7,  Pa. 

HAMMOND  5  column  mat  making  out¬ 
fit.  Complete.  Gss  fired.  Easy 
caster.  A.C.  or  D.C.  current.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Jay  Salter,  534  South 
Goodman  St.,  Rochester  7,  N.  Y. 

ONE  MODEL  A,  three  Model  X  Inter¬ 
types,  eleetrie  pots  in  good  working 
order,  priced  for  qniefc  disposal.  Box 
949,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WILL  SELL  Duplex  Unitubulsr  Ro¬ 
tary  Combination  Folder — rebuilt,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Address  Box  1111. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED;  Magasine  Offset  Press  to 

print  same  page  siie  as  E4P.  and/or  DISPLAY 

8  X  1 1  Tn  ‘  trimmed  page.  4  pp,  of  ADVERT18IN0 

cover  in  4  colors.  64  pp.  or  more  SALESMAN 

inside  black,  8  or  more  inside  pages  in  WANTED 

4  colors.  All  in  one  operation. 

George  U.  Heflfelman.  4U6  W.  Pico  »n  local  sales  staff  of  natioaaUy-bm 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif.  .  newspaper. 

WANTED  16-page  Web  Newspaper  A  splendid  opportunity  for  tipais 
Press.  May  consider  24  or  32  page  man.  in  his  late  ‘20’ e  or  early  tfi 
press.  Give  full  specifications.  Print-  who  believes  in  the  effectivtsui  4 
craft  Representatives,  277  Broadway,  local  newspaper  advertising. 

N.  Y.  7.  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  to  work  for  tkit  la* 

==^='  ■  '  —  Eastern  metropolitan  daily,  leM 

NowsMBor  HoIb  Waaterf  qualifications  to  Box  1060,  Efititl 

_ _ F _  Publisher. 


Nawsaaaar  Hula  Waalarf  qualifications  to  Box  1060,  E4it«i 

_ _ F _ _  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  locating  in  _ _ _ — - - - 

Michigan  permanent  new-spaper  posi-  FIGHTING  SECOND  in  ceuaui 
lion's  are  a%-ailable  in  all  departments  wanted  for  advertising  staff;  neithn 
— Editorial.  Advertising.  Cirtmlation  New  England  afternoon,  second  yo* 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications,  growing  fast.  Must  be  intrepM  aht 
references,  salary  range  and  author-  and  fine  layout  copy  writer.  Box  IN! 

ixed  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso-  Editor  &  Pnbli.'iher. _ 

elation.  East  Lansing.  Mich.  WANTEDI  (T)  tmhitmii. 

editors  and  (2)  space  salotaei  k 
'  '■  group  of  well  established  trade  pepn 

Help  Waateti— AdaiiaMtratiTa  serving  (1)  Refrigerating  Hua,  (r 

— — — Drug  Manufacturers,  (3)  Bariil  h* 
PBODUOTION  A  SALES  MANAGER  Pb’  Manufacturers  and  (4)  fiami 
Por  Directors.  Newspaper  or  trade  iav 

BOOK  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  experience  and  belief  in  priTsMata- 


Help  Waateti — AdauaittratiTe 


Por  Directors.  Newspaper  or  trade  iav 

BOOK  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  experience  and  belief  in  priTsMata- 

prise  necessary.  Advaneeaial  mt 
Fine  opportunity  for  experienced  profit  sharing  *‘8**  quickly  eetai 
young  man  to  grow  w-ith  expanding  Give  all  pertinent  backgrouid '  4lU 
middle  west  book  publisher.  Should  letter,  in  full  confidence  te  0.  J. 
understand  mail  order  selling  as  well  Willoughby.  Publisher,  P.  0.  ta  I 
as  merchandising  of  books  through  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  — —  ■  '  —  — ~nr 

Knowledge  of  mechanical  and  technical  Hala  W>^A_As* 

fields  desirable.  Box  1077,  Editor  &  _ ewn 

Publisher.  ADVERTISING  ARTIST 

for  man  familiar  with  lettsriii;  ky 

outs,  finished  art.  Exparistc*  am 

Hrfp  WaaliA— Grcalaliaa  *«ry-  i'**’*® 

_ _  tion.  Box  1050,  Editor  k  PiNkkr. 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  Circula- 

tioa  Manager,  promotion  minded  and  Wa^aA— UkM 

who  haa  specialised  with  a  capital  _ 

letter  on  home  boy  delivery,  New  Eng-  ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-serritaB* 
land  Evening.  Population  45,000.  newspapermen:  Reporter  -  ifiNn 

Salary  >60  per  week  plus  bonus  of  wanted  for  64  yr.  old  daily  mIMt 
10%  on  inereassd  revenue.  Box  1051,  ra„  by  ex-foreign  correspondeit,  vkid 
Editor  Se  Publisher.  has  jumped  from  4  to  8, 006  IK 

■T^rTZrTZrrrrTTT^rrTrrr - - - rr  since  1942  and  won  top  natl.  kctaia 

CIRCUIiATION  MANAGER  small  mid*  scrap,  bonds,  parklaud-hoaiiif:  atj 
west  daily.  Permanent.  Desirable  has  7  Army- Navy  E’s,  most  i«*  k 
community.  Box  1074,  Editor  &  Pub-  y  g  ^  no-strike  record.  ^ 

lisber.  raing,  boating,  fishing.  hantiH  ‘ii  r 

backyard.'  When  you  lay  of  yt  m- 
form,  check  in  here — at  real  pay  is  i 
Hala  WaataA— AAtrartiMaa  real  town,  at  work  you  caa  rejM 

...  —  News  of  the  Tonswandas,  No.  Tot- 

ADVERTISINa  DIRECTOR  wanda,  N.  Y. _  . 

and  assistant  manager.  Fine  position  AMUSEMENT  industry  trsds  |k* 
open  for  man  with  thorough  advertis-  wants  reporters  with  indoor  a  at 
ing  knowledge  and  with  general  knowl-  door  show  bii  experience;  sla 


ADVERTISINa  DIBECTOR  wanda.  N.  Y. _  . 

and  assistant  manager.  Fine  position  AMUSEMENT  industry  trsds  |k* 
open  for  man  with  thorough  advertis-  wants  reporters  with  indoor  a  at 
ing  knowledge  and  with  general  knowl-  door  show  bii  experience;  sla  «•* 
edge  of  newspaper  management.  Oity  men  with  retail  and  Jnke  box  taal 
of  40,000,  Central  United  States,  knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  >  Nb 
State  complete  details  in  first  letter,  jigher 

All  correspondence  win  be  handled  oOPTDBSK— Competent  eopySki 
Pnhl^hpr  *  wanted,  capable  of  handling  ija* 

_  rim  on  Morning  daily.  Box  1004, » 

ADVERTISINO  MANAGER  wanted  tor  *  Publiiher. _  — 

for  unopposed  Southern  Daily,  town  OOPYBJIADBE_WMTla 

of  23,000,  by  pablisher  newly  dis-  For  One  o* 

charged  from  Army  for  serriea  diaabil-  METMPCH^;^  DAIi™  » 
ity.  Southern  veteran  preferred  but  MIDDLE  WEST,  CKwD  SAliw 
not  mandatory.  $76  minimum  weekly  Box  1017,  Editor  a  Pnbllsia 

guarantee.  Please  give  qualifications,  COPY  READER  for  six-dsy  No*  T* 
etc.  Box  1038,  Editor  A  Publiiher.  morning  sheet,  cirenlation  30,000.  * 

-  '  ary  in  line  with  experience,  tias  ■■ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGRR  or  solicitor  S^-h^f  for  overtime  Wriu  fiUg 
for  permanent  place.  9,000  ABO  Eve-  ticulars.  Box  1096,  Editor  $  f* 
ning  daily,  good  small  College  town  of  jisher 

14,000.  Plenty  of  opportunity  with  VRTBBAN  o7~™ 

this  progressive,  expanding  organisa-  /  att  -i--..  filf 

tion.  Must  have  small  newspaper  ex-  ^ar  II  to  fill  "“■9“®^^*  ^ 
perience,  be  able  .to  mV  layouts. 


Plenty  of  opportunity  with  nT>.a*iicigTtn  VRTBBAN  TTW 

r.;:;; SuiX'x'”::;  w7f^.u 


Mackooical  EqaisoMal  Waatad 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  eut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
'  1042,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


write  copy,  and  sell.  Write  fully  to  •‘eiawons  ana  prumvb.^ 

Guide  A  Tribune.  Fremont.  Nebraska,  essentia  .  Telephone  WI  2 
_ ; _ ; _  write  stating  experience  sno  twr 

ADVERTISINO  BCANAOER  —  For  Box  1106.  Editor  A  Pnblisbsr. 
newspaimr  of  over  84,000  circulation.  EDITOR  for  small  Penneylvank  ea 
Knowledge  of  layouts  and  ability  to  newspaper,  who  can  handle 
direct  staff  of  gales  people  essential,  make-up,  and  get  out  interestiaf  laj 
Give  complete  details,  experience  and  $55  to  start.  Man  must  bwt  * 
salary  desired  in  letter,  no  telephone  paper  slant.  Box  1112,  Eaiwi 

calls.  Immediate  opening.  Address:  Publisher.  _ 

Publisher,  Pawtucket  Times,  Paw-  sxPERIRNOED  Newsman,  sl*»  » 
tucket,  R.  I.  porter,  by  daily  100  miles  fw*  ^ 

"  cago.  Experienced  ..m 

ADVERTISING  salesman,  experienced  needed  as  publisher  desires  M  "w 
in  layout  and  good  producer.  Excel-  Good  chance  for  reporter  cew 
lent  opportunity  with  expanding  con-  training  on  np-to-date  daily- 
corn,  $55  per  week  with  commission  nent  jobs  at  real  pay.  Tell 
on  increased  bntiness.  Write  in  full,  and  give  references.  Box  lOTI,  w*" 
Box  1100,  Editor  A  Publisher.  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  for  May 


Hfif  WmN^ — Editoci«l _ 

rrj-SXSfED^with  vyf  for  new.  in 
II  thinis  »*  county  and  Kami  edi- 
“ij  .mill  Northern  NVw  Ei.Kla.id 
'J-Loon  daily-  Reaponaibility.  Oppoi- 
^”^Box  1068.  Editor  X-  I’ubluher. 
^j^EDITOB  wanted  at  oiict; — 
pf^winainf  Illinois  daily,  in  modern, 
city  of  ditdo,  need,  cap¬ 
'll  man  to  assume  responsibility  of 
lU,  Mid  editorial  department  and 
litMt  rood  d  to  Iti  paae  paper.  Full 
^  llnf  equipment,  compiete  plant 
’Jnaaael.  Salary  open.  Siell  yourself 
!^i  letter  for  permanent  job.  Pres- 
■  ^iior  knows  of  this  ad  and  will 
^rate  to  get  you  started.  Edwards- 
iiiu  Istelligencer.  11"  North  Second 
»w»t.  Edwsrdsville.  Ill. 

StTPAFCB  MAN  WANTMT  expe  ri- 
and  in  editing,  rewrite,  Midwestern 
aisitrisl  publication,  permanent,  sal- 
gj  Box  1026.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ilfOBTEK  —  .Sound  all-around  re- 
wter  capable  of  editing  ranking 
sitkem  -Vew  Jersey  weekly.  Good 
iiMi  sod  a-orking  conditions.  Write 
atelophone.  N'litley  Sun,  2-2100. 
i0OBTE&,  experienced  or  journal- 
M  lehool  graduate,  for  afternoon  pa- 
IK  city  of  11.000.  Good  post-war 
kiire.  Sew  York  State.  Box  1091, 

Mier  k  Publisher. _ 

IffOBTEB  with  some  experience  on 
aaiing  paper.  Opportunity  for  ad- 
aicament.  Box  1063.  Editor  &  Pub- 

jter _ 

nrOBTEBS  —  Two  experienced  re- 
;wteri  a-anted.  Raymond  D.  Sill, 
liufing  Editor.  Bradford  Publica- 
xti.  Bradford,  Pa. 

BFOBIBB  wanted  for  general  run, 
gMison  paper,  city  20,000;  tell  all; 
arts  wMei.  Don  0.  Wright,  editor 
iMri  Roawell,  New  Mez. 

V0BTE&  experienced  (Male)  for 
itlsrsoon  daily  near  New  York.  $45 
l«  <0  hour  week,  good  post-war  fnt- 
ur.  Box  1045,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

IffOBTES  for  two  weekly  newspa- 
pn  in  Southern  New  England.  Box 
lit!.  Editor  !s  Publisher. 

flTE  ONE  WAR  over,  those  of  you 
rts  don't  get  to  go  to  the  other  one. 
117  vant  to  be  thinking  about  settling 
^  permanently  in  pleasant,  small 
Smthern  community.  Need  copy 
ruder.  $45.  Prefer  .single  man.  also 
npirter  $35.  Man  or  woman,  prefer- 
tkyiinflr.  Tell  expeience.  references, 
phalo  if  possible,  but  send  nothing  you 
»iit  returned.  Box  1093,  Editor  * 
Pikltsher. 

nS-OESK  man  on  a  leading  Mon- 
Ju  daily.  Not  juat  a  duration  job. 
Jam*  reply  Air  mail.  Box  1033, 
Hdtr  k  Publisher. 

_  Bdf  WaiiiJ  HifiAMcil 

®BRIEKCED  man  for  ad  machine 
composition.  Pays  $50  per 

with  overtime.  Permanent  job 

^  prodocer.  Aberdeen  American' 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

®WUEHCED  proofreader,  perma- 
y  titnation.  Union  Scale  $50.  37% 
T*  ■  *"®^*®*n  Composing  Room, 
*»pa  Tribune.  Tamps,  Florida. 

••HANICAL  rOEEMAN— By  prog- 
afternoon  daily  in  North  Caro- 
^textile  town  of  25.000;  five  lino- 
Ludlow,  average  64  pages 
t'y.  open  shop,  supervise  makeup, 
^rienced  in  handling  men ;  state  ex- 
give  referencs.  salary  re- 
-Address  Box  1080,  Edi- 
"t*  Pnblrsher. 

WJMTIOHLY  experienced  photo- 
SI”  ““partnership  basis.  Guar- 
weekly  drawing  account  of  $80, 
oatnings.  Plant  now 
weating  profitably.  No  capital  neces- 
h.'-!  place  to  live  in  Western 

NMiiher  * 

JJ?  .  BOOM  foremen 

night.  Must 
aJ’simed  to  organize  and  direct  men. 
1^11  n  *ffy-  Union  shop. 


Htip  WaaUd — Meckauical _ 

SHOP  SUpfTwatTted  for  daily  news- 
paper  in  Puerto  Rico.  Kxcellent  op* 
portunity.  All-American  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Inc..  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Halp  Waated — Pbotofrapkara 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  —  We  have  nJm 
vacancies  for  experienced  photograph* 
ers,  $59  for  40  hours  plus  liberal  car 
allowance.  Write  Managing  Kditor, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit.  Mich. 

litarary  Agaacy  Sarnca 

ABTIOLES,  Books,  Fiction,  Playa, 
marketed.  Free  Reading,  Bertha  Klaui- 
ner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 


SitaatioBi  Waatad — AJmautratiTa 

BXTSINESS  OB  OENEBAl.  MANAOEB 
46  yean  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efficient  organiaation  building  that 
gets  reanlta.  Experience  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailiei.  A  tborongh 
knowledge  of  production  problem!,  de¬ 
veloping  advertiaing  accoanta,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  all  phaies  of  eir- 
enlation  work.  A  bnilder  of  good  -will 
in  the  community.  Salary  lecondary  to 
fntnre.  Box  914,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
pxyBIiISHBBS  Aasiatant,  Bnainoao 
Manager,  Advertiaing  Director  or  com¬ 
bination.  25  yean  practical,  enccetefnl 
experience  with  civic,  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  hackgroand.  Exparl- 
enee  coven  gronp  and  Individual  own- 
erahip.  Now  and  for  number  of  yaan 
with  leading  New  England  daily.  Boni¬ 
fied  reaaoni  for  eeeking  change.  Pnfer 
38,000  to  100,000  circulation  daily. 
A-l  refereneea.  I.  R.  Van  Aimnan,  81 

Pottage  St.,  Pawtuckat,  B.  1. _ 

omOB  BCAHAOBB- Accountant  wiahaa 
to  mako  ehango.  Daairaa  poaitlon  with 
newapapar  Mld-Waat  or  South.  Box 
808,  Editor  A  PnbUahor. 

MB.  £XEO.  — need  a  sec'y-assist.,  cap¬ 
able  of  growing  with  the  job!  Box 
1107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitaatioM  WantaJ — Advartiamc 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

20  years’  experience  weekly  and  small 
daily  field,  now  on  metropolitan  staff, 
offers  thorough  knowledge  all  phases 
management,  production  and  record  of 
selling  success  to  publisher  in  progres¬ 
sive  10.000  to  40.000  city.  Active 
civic  interests.  College  and  post  grad. 
39.  married.  Best  character  and  credit 
references.  Box  1071,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAGES  proven 
ability,  12  years'  experience,  cities 
20,000  and  45,000  population.  Pres¬ 
ent  salary  $3,500.  Available  two 
weeks’  notice.  Box  1055,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  20  yrs. 
perience,  give  references,  salary  re- 
experience.  Desires  permanency  with 
progressive  daily.  Box  1110,  Editor 
Sc  I^blisher. _ 

POSITION  WANTED  by  newspaper 
girl  with  16  years  of  A1  experience  in 
all  phases  of  Classified  Sales,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Bookkeeping  and  Credits.  Also 
successful  experience  in  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  merchandising  service  field 
on  metropolitan  dailies  of  midwest. 
Able  correspondent.  Capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  management  and  person¬ 
nel.  Best  references.  Single,  age  36, 
good  appearance.  Write  Box  1109, 
l-Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  ADVEBTISINO  man,  at¬ 
tractive  layouts,  selling  copy,  man¬ 
agerial  ability.  Married.  Sober.  $60 
starting.  Available  June  15th.  Box 
1057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Sitamtio—  GrcAtina 

AN  ACTIVE  sueeeiffnl  eirenlation 
mnnsger  with  •  top  flight  neord  lx 
eirenlntion  management  and  growth 
wiakn  to  locate  with  a  midwMtan 
newtpaper.  Box  961,  Editor  4!  Pub* 
litbsr. 


Skaaliono — Circulatiou 
OIECUEATION  MANAGER -Now  em 
ployed  desires  position  with  larger 
newspaper.  18  years'  experience  in 
all  types  of  circulation,  city  and  coun¬ 
try.  Specializing  in  home  delivery. 
Married,  4K  draft  status,  go  anywhere 
for  desirable  position.  Box  1092,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

GIRL  OIBOTTLATION  Manager.  8 
years’  experience.  Deeires  position 
with  aggres.-tive  afternoon  daily.  Ex, 
celleiit  promotion  and  management  rec¬ 
ords.  Capable  all  phases  of  work.  Box 

1056.  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

26  TEARS’  experience  every  detail  of 
Circulation  management.  Good  organ¬ 
ization  man.  Desire  city  ten  to  thirty 
thousand,  and  personal  interview,  if 
possible.  Excellent  references.  Avail¬ 
able  1st  June.  Address  Box  1086. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situationf  Wuutud — Editorial 

ATTENTION  SOUTHERN  EDITORS 
Top  Plight  News  Editor  Wonts  to  Re¬ 
turn  to  South.  Under  40.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  15  yrs.  experience.  Available 
for  interview  at  my  expnise.  Box 

965,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPT  READER — Large  midwest  daily 
forced  to  move  where  6-rooni  house 
available,  34.  draft  proof.  Offers  must 
include  moving  expenses.  Box  1098. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  holding  a  top  post  on  paper 
250,000  wants  change  to  N.  Y.,  Conn., 
N.  .T.  area.  Interested  in  telegraph 
nr  makeup  editor  on  Metropolitan  ]>a- 
per.  or  M.E.  on  medium  city  paper. 
•Sober,  reliable,  draft-proof.  Box  1070, 

Kditor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITOBr  REPORT  Elb  —  Small  town 
daily,  weekly  trained  even  to  printing, 
now  New  York  City  worker:  seek-s 
country  paper  editorship.  N.  Y.  State 
or  nearby.  Box  1103,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher, _ 

EDITOBIAIa  WRITER — Long,  satis¬ 
factory  service  dominant  papers.  Trial 
demonstration  my  expense  if  uncon¬ 
vinced.  Box  1058,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXPERT  RESEARCHER.  10  years 
newspaper  experience,  will  service 
writers  on  all  subjeebs.  Box  1108. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

JOTTBVAXJSM  gradnata,  30.  Editor 
Univanity  wookly,  8.000  oireulation 
wanta  reportiag  job  on  Daily.  Box 
896.  Editor  A  PnbUahar. 

LOCAla  NEWS  specialist  ready  to  take 
charge  post-war  news  development  as 
managing  editor  small  daiy  west  or 
southwest.  Box  1095,  Kditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

it  NEWS  CAMERAMAN  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  staff  of  any  newspaper  or  mag- 
aiine  in  New  York  area.  Twenty 
years’  experience;  just  returned  from 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces,  Wright  Field. 
Irving  Heitxner,  1343  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Bronx  60,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  New  York  City 
tabloid,  now  employed — crack  news — 
feature  and  sports  man.  No  duration 
job,  married.  Box  1099,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

it  REPORTER — Rewrite,  25,  3  years, 
newspaper,  radio,  wire;  fluent  French, 
Good  Russian,  German.  Non-drinker. 
Go  ansrwhere.  Prefer  accredition  in 
Asia.  Box  1065,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER — Feature  writer,  young, 
experienced,  wants  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  job  requiring  productivity,  abil¬ 
ity,  imagination,  ideas.  Box  1075, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  writer,  layout,  heads, 
adaptable,  news  wizard,  good  public 
relations  man.  Box  1113,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27,  single,  steady,  three 
years’  experience,  seeks  position  small 
city  daily.  Available  August  15.  Box 
1083.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Rewrite  man  wants  per¬ 
manent  job;  nine  years’  experience. 
Metropolitan.  Box  1085,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Silttiow  Waxtai— Eatwkl 

it  REPORTER- REWRITE,  22.  Re¬ 
turned  veteran  finishing  college  de¬ 
sires  summer  job ;  will  consider  as 
permanent  possibility  following  grad¬ 
uation.  New  England  preferred.  Ex¬ 
perience  raise,  part-time  reporting,  AP 
rewrite,  now  college  publicity  director. 
Box  1094,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPOBTEB-BEWRITB  man,  2  ^  yra.' 
experience  trade  papers.  College  grad 
N'^  School  of  Jonrnaliim.  former 
university  correspondent  N.  Y.  Times. 
Will  go  anywhere  at  once.  Box  9fl2, 
Editor  A  ^bllsher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — 3  years’  Metro¬ 
politan  experience.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  Prefers  Western  U.  S.  Box 
1004,  Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

it  TWENTY  YEARS  uew.-ipaper  ex¬ 
perience,  recently  discharged  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Officer  after  three  years 
overseas,  excellent  references,  widower, 
aged  42  in  perfect  health,  go  any¬ 
where.  No  duration  job  considered  as 
my  ‘‘duration”  includes  three  tor- 
pedoings  and  more  than  fifty  bombing 
attacks  in  southwest  Pacific.  Want 
chance  to  start  where  Pearl  Harbor 
interrupted.  Clearance  available. 
Must  have  assurance  of  permanence  if 
IH>rformance  warrants.  Experienced 
as  city  and  telegraph  editor,  feature 
writer,  copy  editor,  reporter.  Box 

1082,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UNIVERSITT  editor,  graduate.  80, 
with  experieaee  on  WMkly  desire* 
permanent  Job  on  weekly  or  imall 
daily.  Box  896,  Editor  A  iSsblieher. 

VEBSATIIiE  nawspaperman.  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  available  for  editor,  reporter, 
relate,  publicity.  Box  941,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. 

it  VETERAN — Young,  now  associate 
editor  trade  magaiine.  seeks  return 
N.  Y.  newspaper,  general  magazine ; 
re-write,  make-up  production.  Box 
1084,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SilwtieM  Wamiti — Mirbiiiwl 

AD  AND  JOB  compositor,  Lintoype 
operator,  some  job  press.  Daily  or 
Weekly:  ten  years  present  job.  Age 
43.  Good  health;  references.  Prefer 
N.  E.  or  N.  Y.  states.  Will  answer  all. 
Box  1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MAKE-UP  man;  18  years’  experience 
afternoon  daily.  Union  card,  working, 
like  change.  Address  Box  998,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

MBOKANIOAE  SnporintaBdoat,  foM- 
man — now  with  ekain — avmilsbl*.  Bos 

915,  Editor  A  Pnbliabor.  Will  travel. 

NBW8VAPXR  presansaa  eapakl*  tak¬ 
ing  eknrga.  Bnekgronad  pmotlonl  and 
bnainesa  ability.  Available,  reaaaaabl* 
notiee.  Rafemaeea.  Age  48.  Bairled. 
eonalder  any  state.  Free  t*  travaL 
Okaa.  Wilkins,  P.  O.  Box  1846,  Risk* 
mond,  Oalifomia. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  super¬ 
intendent  or  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent;  newspaper  executive  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  842,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sihwtiot  WuMJ — Pmanliw 

PBOMOnON  MAN 
Available  to  ereato  freak  alaat  oa  yoar 
Newspaper  promotion  proUoms,  atoa 
waeta  of  eommonplse*  form  lottam  ana 
pamphlota  and  holp  win  now  frioada 
and  bniineM  for  post  war  with  agon- 
ciea  and  advertissra.  Pull  or  part  tim*. 
16  years’  sdvsrtising  sgeney  szpsrl* 
ence.  Box  898.  Editor  A  PnbUsltar. 


SilMtlwas  Wukti 

it  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

Msy  have  the  symbol  it  inserted  in 
their  Situation  Wanted  advertisements 
if  desired.  Request  for  this  feature 
should  be  made  when  ordering  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 


(I  I  TOR  ft  P  U  ■  LI  S  H  E  R  for  May  ms 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


'mE  American  Civil  Liberties 

Union  “has  undertaken  to 
tackle  within  the  limits  of  its 
capacity,  the  issues  raised  by 
concentrations  of  power  in  the 
communications  field,  nationally 
and  internationally.” 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Union’s  board  of  directors 
and  other  affiliated  bodies  that 
makes  interesting  reading  for 
editors; 

“Freedom  of  speech,  press  and 
assembly  imply  freedom  to  hear, 
read  and  see  without  interfer¬ 
ence  by  public  authorities,  save 
for  a  few  incidental  exceptions 
involving  public  safety.  When 
public  authorities  restrict  such 
freedom  they  should  be  resisted. 
When  the  same  freedom  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  private  agencies,  they 
too  should  be  resisted  or  con¬ 
trolled.  The  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  should  include  not  only 
forbearance  from  interference 
with  the  liberties  of  its  citizens, 
but  also  restraints  on  interfer¬ 
ence  with  those  liberties  by  pri¬ 
vate  agencies. 

“The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  supported  such  re¬ 
straints  on  private  agencies  in 
( 1 )  civil  rights  laws  controlling 
a  large  variety  of  private  ac¬ 
tions;  (2)  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act;  (3)  the  Fair  Em¬ 
ployment  Practices  Committee; 
(4)  restraints  on  trade  unions  in 
race  discrimination;  ( 5 )  mon¬ 
opolistic  practices  by  radio  net¬ 
works  which  prevented  listeners 
from  hearing  desired  programs; 
( 6 )  arrangements  by  motion  pic¬ 
ture  distributors  which  withhold 
films  from  audiences  on  un¬ 
reasonable  conditions. 

“The  growing  concentration  of 
control  in  the  communications 
field,  nationally  and  internation¬ 
ally,  by  which  the  public  is  de¬ 
ni^  complete  access  on  fair 
terms  to  many  products  in  the 
realm  of  news,  opinion  and  in¬ 
formation,  requires  governmen¬ 
tal  action  to  insure  the  public’s 
freedom.  That  action  should  be 
directed  to  greater  competition 
and  consequent  diversity  in  the 
channels  of  communication. 

“Issues  of  civil  liberty  are 
involved  in  economic  practices 
which  create  private  controls  in 
this  field  resulting  in  the  de¬ 
nial  of  full  and  free  access  to 
information  and  opinion.  The 
line  to  be  drawn  in  each  case 
is  between  those  practices  which 
limit  fair  and  equal  access  to  the 
products  by  all  listeners,  readers 
and  audiences,  and  those  which 
do  not” 

•  «  • 

THE  thinking  of  the  Union  on 

this  matter  is  embodied  in  a 
small  folder  entitled:  “Are  you 
free  to  read — see — hear?”  Some 
of  die  argument  follows: 

“The  Union  philosophy  is  root¬ 
ed  in  the  theory  that  truth  wins 
out  in  the  market-place. 

“Of  all  markets  the  one  that 
deals  with  the  material  for  the 
human  mind  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Five  motion  picture  com¬ 
panies  control  70%  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  box  office  receipts 
of  the  nation;  four  radio  net¬ 
works  dominate  the  air;  a  score 


of  newspaper  owners  dominate 
daily  circulation.  Newspapers 
are  shrinking  at  a  frightening 
rate.  In  19M  only  1,450  cities 
had  daily  papers;  and  in  over 
80%  of  such  cities  there  was 
only  one  newspaper  ownership 
left.  The  percentage  of  towns 
with  just  one  paper  has  doubled 
since  1910.  In  one  state  there 
are  only  22  papers  left  and  one 
man  owns  one-half  of  them. 
What  kind  of  market-place  is 
that  for  the  survival  of  truth? 
What  if  one  man  owns  all  the 
newspapers  of  a  state? 

“Assuming  that  diversity  is 
the  realistic  essence  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  that  the  right 
to  print,  and  speak  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  the  right  to  read,  to 
hear  and  to  see,  the  question 
arises  as  to  what  kind  of  steps 
can  be  taken  by  the  government 
to  (^en  up  or  prevent  restric¬ 
tion  of  these  markets  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  The  failure  of  the 
government  to  act  is  realistically 
the  equivalent  of  action.  This  is 
not  primarily  or  exclusively  a 
problem  of  monopoly.  Monopoly 
is  only  one  technique  for  clos¬ 
ing  the  market-place.  There  are 
scores  of  remedies  varying  with 
the  separate  media.  The  fight  to 
adopt  them  may  become  the  big¬ 
gest  struggle  in  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  in  American  life.  This  battle 
will  have  to  be  flexible  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  depending  on  the 
forces  of  opposition.  Timing 
will  be  of  the  essence  in  each 
move. 

“We  should  have  no  concern 
with  the  personalities  of  the 
owners  of  these  media  or  with 
distortions  or  omissions  of  news 
or  lack  of  balance  in  any  single 
paper.  TTie  owner  of  a  paper 
has  a  right  to  be  malicious  or 
wrongheaded.  Our  salvation 
rests  solely  on  the  possibility  of 
enough  varieties  of  wong  and 
rightheadedness  entering  into 
the  market-place  for  the  public 
to  select  what  it  deems  to  be 
the  truth.  In  historic  terms 
‘freedom  of  the  press’  depends 
on  the  development  of  a  critical 
society.” 

•  *  • 

“AMONG  the  many  avenues  of 

approach  to  diversity  are  the 
following; 

“1.  Much  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  divorce.  Long  ago 
this  nation  adopted  the  principle 
that  railroads  could  not  own 
coal  mines,  railroads  could  not 
own  steamship  lines,  banks 
could  not  own  security  affiliates, 
bank  directors  could  not  also  be 
brokers,  etc.  The  theory  of  di¬ 
vorce  might  create  diversity  in 
the  movie  field  by  divorcing  pro¬ 
ducers  from  theater  owner^ip, 
by  breaking  up  the  exhibiting 
circuits  along  the  lines  of  our 
restrictions  on  branch  banking; 
similarly  in  the  newspaper  field 
by  limitation  on  chain  news¬ 
papers  or  on  the  number  of 
papers  in  a  single  ownership. 

“2.  Another  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach  results  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  contracts  now  permitted 
which  create  bottlenecks  in  com¬ 
munication.  In  the  field  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  action  might  be 


taken  with  respect  to  practices 
which  require  exhibitors  to 
show  films  which  they  do  not 
want,  horizontal  agreements  for 
preferences  to  exhibitors  in  first 
runs  of  pictures,  and  limiting 
distribution  of  new  films  to  par¬ 
ticular  areas.  In  the  field  of 
the  press,  a  practice  worthy  of 
examination  is  the  sale  to  papers 
by  syndicates  of  boiler  plate 
news  material  jointly  with  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  resulting  in  an 
unreasonable  degree  of  control 
over  reading  matter  in  some  3,- 
000  weekly  newspapers. 

“In  this  connection,  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  movies  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  view  to  action 
which  in  effect  would  prevent  a 
marketer  of  thought  from  rely¬ 
ing  on  his  monopoly  of  a  copy¬ 
right  to  restrict  the  market  un¬ 
less  he  is  willing  to  sell  to  all¬ 
comers  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
at  a  fair  profit.  This,  in  effect, 
is  the  position  of  Justice  Ban- 
deis  30  years  ago  in  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  case.  The  monopoly 
of  ideas  called  copyright  should 
be  limited  when  it  results  in  re¬ 
stricting  distribution. 

“3.  Many  remedies  might  be 
suggested  by  examining  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  tax  laws  which  now  op¬ 
erate  as  inducements  for  concen¬ 
tration.  TTie  deductibility  of  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  from  corporation 
income  taxes — to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  allowed — the  pref¬ 
erential  rates  allowed  by  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  to  large-scale 
advertisers — ^to  mention  only 
two  practices — act  as  forces  in 
the  direction  of  excluding  from 
the  market-place  the  smaller 
units.  Likewise,  the  present 
postage  subsidy,  through  second- 
class  rates  to  periodicals  below 
the  cost  of  carrying  them,  gives 
undue  advantages  to  the  giants. 
Incentive  subsidies  by  which 
smaller  circulations  get  cheaper 
rates  might  encourage  innumer¬ 
able  new  publications.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  discriminatory  tele¬ 
phone  rates,  which  aid  the  large 
radio  stations,  might  suggest 
useful  remedies. 

“4.  The  frequent  sales  of  ra¬ 
dio  licenses  at  prices  bearing  no 
relationship  to  the  investment 
means  that  successive  license- 
holders  are  selected  by  present 
holders,  thus  restricting  open 
competition  for  the  ownership  of 
stations  whose  chief  property  is 
a  free  public  license.” 

•  •  * 

THIS  IS  A  sample  of  what  the 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  in  store  in  the  way  of  an 
investigation.  We  can’t  agree 
with  the  thesis  as  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  newspapers. 

Any  degree  of  government 
control  is  dangerous.  Any  re- 


3  Women  Win 
Columbia  Awards 

TTiree  women  students  in  th 
Columbia  University  Gradwt 
School  of  Journalism  are  vb 
ners  of  Pulitzer  ’Traveling  Sekb 
arships,  for  the  first  time  ia  tkt 
school’s  history. 

Recipients  of  the  $1,500  schol¬ 
arships,  awarded  by  the  Ub 
versity’s  trustees,  are  Lois  Felde 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Vlrghiii 
Paty,  Denton,  Tex.;  Claire  He- 
kind,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Chosen  as  alternates  were  Dor 
othy  Weyer,  Hastings.  Nob 
Milton  Alexander,  Yonken,  li 
Y;  Edwin  A.  Copps,  TiBanhij 
Ont.  In  the  order  named,  the; 
will  be  eligible  for  a  scholsr 
ship,  if  one  of  the  winners  doe 
not  make  use  of  it. 

All  are  students  in  the  class  of 
1945  and  were  chosen  on  non- 
ination  of  the  school’s  faculty. 

Terms  of  the  scholarships  to- 
able  students  to  “spend  a  you 
abroad  to  study  the  social,  petit' 
ical,  and  moral  conditions  d  the 
people  and  the  character  ud 
principles  of  the  foreign  pros’’ 

Names  of  the  winners  were  in- 
nounced  by  Dean  Carl  W.  Acker 
man  at  a  farewell  dinner  for  the 
present  class  at  the  Hotel  Shei- 
ton.  New  York,  Thursday. 


strictions  on  the  benefits  of 
copyright  laws  destroys  iixts- 
tive  for  reward  to  creators  ud 
their  agents.  Advertising  coets 
are  legitimate  business  expense 
and  the  members  of  the  Amei- 
ican  Civil  Liberties  Unka 
should  be  aware  of  the  vitil 
part  played  by  advertising  in 
building  the  mass  production 
system  without  whiqji  we  would 
not  have  defeated  Germany.  So- 
called  postal  subsidies  were  cre¬ 
ated  as  a  benefit  to  the  p^le 
and  serve  to  create  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  reading  matter  at  lot 
cost.  Preferential  rates  to  large 
advertisers  is  a  practice  in  coco- 
mon  with  every  other  industry 
serving  as  an  inducement  to  the 
buyer  in  bulk. 

’ITie  Union’s  argument  on 
newspapers  makes  interesting 
but  illogical  reading.  Tke 
“struggle”  to  ad(N?t  these  rr 
forms  will  bear  watching  as 
the  “timing”  of  actions  by  the 
Union. 

■ 

Tid-well  Resigns 

Washington,  May 
William  P.  Tidwell  has  resign 
as  director  of  information  f« 
the  Surplus  Property  Board  tt 
enter  public  relations  practice 
in  this  city. 


ID  I  TO  It  I  PUILISHER  for  May  1«.  I** 
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LINOTYPE 


Linotype's  new  booklet,  fresh 
from  the  press,  with  a  score  or 
more  blueprints  of  actual  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  plants  of 
all  sizes  and  sorts.  Ask  your 
Linotype  Agency  or  Lino- 
I  type  Production  Engineer 
I  for  yours— it’s  free  for  the 
1  asking. 


The  Plant  with  a  PLAN 


flow  and  the  best  working  conditions,  together 
with  suitable  allowances  for  fiitiire  expansion. 

The  wise  production  man  carries  such  princi¬ 
ples  even  further  through  periodic  checkups  of 
his  existing  mechanical  units  against  new  devel¬ 
opments  which  can  assure  better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  results.  His  is  the  plant  with  a  plan. 

Linotype  Production  Engineers  and  Agencies 
have  exceptional  training  and  much  experience 
in  production  planning.  They  are  at  yovir  service. 


Every  successful  executive,  when  erecting  a 
building,  insists  upon  suitable  plans  and  blue¬ 
prints.  Proper  dimensions,  materials  and  con¬ 
struction  are  carefully  specified  and  supervised. 

Similarly,  no  thoughtful  plant  executive  thinks 
of  placing  mechanical  equipment  in  such  build¬ 
ings  without  accurately  plotting  layouts  to  scale 
to  assure  economical  production,  proper  work 


29  RYERSON  STREET 


BROOKLYN  5,  N.Y. 


New  York  City  18,  500  Fifth  Avenue  *  CmCAQO  5, 531  Plymouth  Court  *  New  Orleans  9,  549  Baronne 
Street  *  BOSTON  16,  Park  Square  Building  *  San  Francisco  11,  638  Sacramento  Street  *  Los 
Angeles  15,  1515  Georgia  Street  •  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  1,  119  Adelaide  Street  W. 


Llnotitpe  Spartan  Haavp  and  Bookman  Sariaa 


★  HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY  PLAN-BUY  MORE  BONDSI  * 


Waled  la  D.  8.  A. 


./\lmost  everybody  who  has  lived  in 
Cleveland  any  length  of  time  has  been 
impressed  by  the  incomparable  power  of  The 
Cleveland  Press  to  fill  a  charity  fund  or  a 
store. 


Now,  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  war  shattered 
world,  this  "Power”  to  fill  a  store . . .  "to  Move 
Goods”  .  .  .  may  become  the  most  important 
"Power  To  Do  Good”  of  all. 


POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


WcM.:»iagrom  COLUMBUS 
....  Pnu  CINCINNATI 

....  Prm  KENTUCKY  . 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT  MEMPHIS 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTAiIfNT  >  230  'ARK  AVENUE  >  NEW  YORK 


